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Light for the living theatre — Century's 5000 watt Leko follow spot 


CENTURY 
LIGHTING, INC. 


591 


WEST 43rd ST 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
1820-40 BERKELEY ST 
SANTA MONICA, CALIF 
1477 N.E. 129th ST 
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Theatre Could Make This Dramatic 


BARGAIN 


OFFER 


- +» fo new mem- 
ers whe join 
now and agree to 
accept Gs few as 
Our selections 
during the com- 
ing year. 


The Brand-New, Giant-Size, Edition of 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY of the 


_| AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Publisher's Edition, $750 


HIS GIANT TREASURY tre- 

captures the greatest moments 
in the history of the American The- 
atre! More than 4,000 memorable 
photographs take you from the days 
of the ‘‘gas-light’’ melodramas to 
the “‘musical of the century,’" My 
Fair Lady. You see the theatre mature 
before your eyes. See players grow 
from ‘bits’ to starring roles. En- 
joy the “‘greats’’"—past and present 
— on stage in scenes from hun- 
dreds of famous plays: Barrymore 


in ‘‘Hamlet,"’ Cornell in ‘‘Se. 
Joan,’’ the Lunts in *‘The Guards- 
man,"’ Bankhead in ‘The Little 
Foxes,’’ Pinza and Martin in 
“South Pacific,”” and hundreds 
more. 

Includes fascinating descriptions 
of plays and players. Now selling 
at $7.50 in regular publisher's edi- 
tion, this lifetime treasury is just 
one of the TWO wonderful books 
you get as a new member of the 
Fireside Theatre—for only $1! 


Mecsures OVER A FOOT HIGH, Over 4,000 
photographs of famous plays and players. 


= 


ANY ONE of These Top Hit Plays 


HELEN HAYES 
as “Victoria Regina” 


i 


MY FAIR LADY, by Alan 


Jay Lerner — Complete 
with on-stage photos, the 
enchanting story — with 
all of the witty and ro- 
mantic lyrics — of one 
of the best-loved hits in 
Broadway history. 


NO TIME FOR SER- 
GEANTS, by Ira Levin — 
Broadway's biggest laugh 
hit tells how the entire 
U. 8S. Air Force loses its 
battle against a simple 
country-boy draftee. 


t 

|, THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS, 

| by Jean Anouilh — The Lilarious and 
moving ne yd of a famous General who 

; | has retired from everything except love 

P’ making. ‘“‘Uproarious sex comedy.’’— 

| Richard Watts, N. Y. Post. 

DAMN YANKEES, by George Abbott 

and Douglas Wallop — The girl sold 

her soul to the devil for a face and 


figure no man could resist. 
The boy sold his soul to 
become a pennant-winning 
ball player. What happens 
when boy meets girl makes 
for ‘‘musical comedy at its 
bounciest.”. — Kerr, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


THE LARK, by Jean Anou- 

ith adapted by Lillian Hell- 
man — Joan of Arc comes 

alive as a warm human 

euntey girl in this smash 
it. 


TIGER AT THE GATES 


pher Fry 
brilliant satire 
set in Troy 
where old men 
and young pre- 
fer the horrors 
of war to the 
surrender of 
Helen. j 


You Enjoy All of These Advantages By Joining The Fireside Theatre: 


Ye by joining the Fireside Theatre Book 
Club now you get the brand-new edition 
of ‘‘A Pictorial History of the American Theatre’’ 
» « » PLUS any one of the six hit plays described 
above — BOTH for only ONE DOLLAR! This 
generous offer is made to introduce you to Ameri- 
ca's only theatre book club—and to acquaint you 
with the pleasures and SAVINGS you will enjoy 
as a member. 


Enhances Your Appreciation of 

the Theatre: 

As a member you are offered the FULL TEXT of 
a new hit play in book form, every month, as soon 
after it opens on Broadway as possible. You learn 
about the new plays scene by scene; re-read them 
at your leisure ; discuss them with authority ; build 
a handsome lifetime theatre library. 

PROVEN HITS: The plays will always be TOP 
hits. During the coming months members will 
be offered beautiful, illustrated volumes of such 
Outstanding hits as Critics’ Award winning play- 
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wright, Terence Rattigan’s new triumph, Separate 
Tables; the Pulitzer Prize winner, Diary of Anne 
Frank—and other brand-new top hits as soon 
after they open as possible. 


You Save Money on The Plays You Want: 


Members receive a free subscription to ‘‘Curtain 
Time,"’ which describes each selection in advance. 
You need accept as few as four selections a year 
at a cost of only $1.89 each, plus a few cents 
postage—even though the same plays sell else- 
where for $2.75 to $3.00 in publishers’ editions! 
SEND NO MONEY: The coupon will bring you 
the giant ‘‘Picrorial History of the American 
Theatre’’ AND the hit play of your choice BOTH 
for only $1.00. If not delighted, return both 
books in 10 days and your membership will be 
cancelled. Mail coupon now to: 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-8 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y, 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, ‘e»t. 14-6 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me for 10 days FREE EXAMINATION 
— the brand-new ‘Pictorial History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre’’ AND the Hit Play I have indicated 
below, and enroll me as a member. I may return both 
books in 10 days and you will cancel my membership. 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
both books. You will send me “Curtain Time” in ad- 
vance of each new monthly play selection. I will take 
at least four more plays during the coming year at 
the low Club price of only $1.89 each, (plus shipping). 


Write Here Title 


Zone 
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START YOUR ACTING CAREER 
IN YOUR OWN PERMANENT L 
THEATER a 


Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly, Directors 
with 


Bown Adams Professional Studio 


You have opportunity for a year’s-run in repertory under realistic conditions 
to bring out your talent. 


You can select all or any of the following: Various scene-study groups to enrich 
your repertory and prepare for audition scenes; laboratory groups for sharpen- 
ing your tools and freeing yourself; voice and diction drill groups for developing 
your projection; Yogi physical exercise group for body movement and concen- 
tration; lecture and improvisation groups conducted by prominent visiting 
professionals. 

Self-Study of one’s natural talents, individually guided in Private Sessions 
under Bown Adams and Virginia Daly, who have had more than 20 years suc- 
cessful experience in this field. 

Probationary Acceptance permits weekly tuitional payments enabling you not 
to risk security of regular employment during your growing period. Evening 
Courses include a course to fit every budget. 


This season’s showcase productions resulted in: Four members selected for 
Equity jobbing roles; Two for regular television series; Four members passed 


major studio motion picture tests; Two for motion picture roles filmed in New 
York (Sweet Smell of Success and Bachelor Party). 


(Note: Approved by U. S. Immigration and Naturalization Service for 
Non-Immigrant Foreign Students) 


These Stars Began Their Careers Under 
Bown Adams and Virginia Daly:— 


ANN BLYTH, RITA GAM, JOHN FORSYTHE, 
JAY ROBINSON, ROSEMARY RICE 
pgs oe ere ica AND MANY OTHERS 


For Free Interviews and Literature :— 


The Bown Adams Professional Studio 


(Located in our own building) 


306 West 81st Street, New York 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 3-0870 
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DEAR SIR: 


I recently purchased your June issue 
which pictures Gwen Verdon in costume 
for New Girl in Town on the cover. I 
found that Roderick MacArthur took the 
picture, and was appalled that he had 
Miss Verdon sraoking a filter-tip ciga- 
rette. Now, I dén’t think filter-tips were 
alive in the 190(’s—do you? 

JOAN KEENAN 
New York, New York 


This is just to say “thank you” for 
publishing the beautiful tributes to Phyllis 
Anderson in your April issue. As an 
Erskine School ’drama teacher, she in- 
stilled a love of good theatre in all her 
students and gave to each one an ap- 
preciation of theatre standards that will 
remain a part of their lives always. It is 
heartening to know that her work was 
appreciated by, and that she influenced, 
so many people in every branch of the 
theatre. 


ANNE S. WITTIG 
Manistee, Michigan 


Looking back over my file of your 
magazine, I have come across a letter 
from Robert Heitke of Irvington, New 
Jersey, to which I must take exception. 
He attacks an article of yours by Tyrone 
Guthrie, and states, ““Today a new type 
of actor is emerging, stirring the theatre, 
making us all aware of him. He has a 
new depth. The vocal technician of yes- 
terday is gone with the radio”. . . . He 
is right in saying that a new type of actor 
is emerging, stirring the theatre, making 
us all aware of him; but not in the way 
Mr. Heitke infers. We are aware that 
this new type of actor mumbles his words, 
is inarticulate to the degree that in his 
naturalistic, so-called Stanislavsky system 
(which is not Stanislavsky but a Stras- 
berg interpretation) the audience can 
rarely hear the new type beyond the 
tenth row in the orchestra. We need a 
return to vocal technicians who can pro- 
ject their voices, who can return to the 
“Art of Acting.” ... The reason that the 
Canadian and Connecticut Stratfords 
have come to the fore is because our 
leaders in the theatre and literature real- 
ize that too many actors are becoming 
clinical portrayers of confused people. . . . 
And a new school of playwrights is need- 
ed as well, who can take up where Fry 
and Eliot leave off. 

EDRIC FESSENDEN 

New York, New York 
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The Cover 


St. John Terrell’s Music Circus in Lambertville, New Jersey, the 
pioneer among musical tent theatres. Illustration by Gardner Leaver. 
A feature on these summer theatres, “Tenting Tonight,” is contained in 
this issue. 


The Play 
33 The Genesis and Exodus of the Play by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee 


35 The complete text of Inherit the Wind by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee 


Features 


16 The Incomparable Max by Hesketh Pearson 
18 Drama’s Return to Religion by E. Martin Browne 
Tenting Tonight 
Playmakers’ Progress by Paul Green 
From Grass-roots Stage to National Spotlight 
‘Preparation for the Theatre’ 
A Free Stage and a Free Society by George D. Stoddard 
‘Greatest of Juliets’ by Albert E. Johnson 
Our Top Production—a Theatre by Kenneth J. Spry 
Building a Theatre, Do-It-Yourself Style by Thomas Schroth 
New Stages for Old 


Special Directory Section 


8 Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 
70 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


Opera House 


22 London’s Large Order by Emily Coleman 


Departments 


Letters 

Calendar 

Offstage 

America’s Dramatic Critics 
Famous American Theatres 


87, 92 My Ten Favorite Plays 


PuBLIcATION OrFice: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, II. 
EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING OrFices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CircuLaTION Orrice: 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, IIl. 
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“ELECTRIFYING THE eel KK 


Ethel Merman 
Happy Hunting 


‘Fonmélanas 


Orch. $8.05; Mezz. 5.08: Balc. 
$520, * A $00 2,50, MATS. WE & SAT.: 
rch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.30; Baic, $3.60, "3.00, 2.50, 


MAJESTIC THEA. 245 W. 44th St. 






A New zn by 


Entire production directed by 
MORTON Da COSTA 
BROADHURST THEA., 

235 W. 44 St. N.Y. C. 


B'WONDERFUL-SIMPLY WONDERFUL” 


—Chapmon, News | 


‘Let ABNER 


NORMAN PANAMA & MELVIN FRANK 





PRICES: Evgs. Orch. $8.05; Merz. $6.90; Ist 
Balc. $4.80, 3.60, 3.00; 2nd Bale. $2.30, 
1.75. Mats. Wed. & Sot.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. 
$4.30; let Balc. $3.60, 3.00; 2nd Balc. 2.30, 
1.75 (Tox Incl.) Please enclose self-addressed, 
stamped envelope and suggest alternate dates. 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, 246 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, 





Est MUSICALS 
“ONE OF THA yRY stm, 


EDWARD 


MULHARE “ANDREWS 


IN THE CRITICS’ PRIZE MUSICAL 


SKY FAIR LT, 
STANLEY HOLLOWAY 
REGINALD DENNY 


REX HARRISON Returns to Cast Sept. 2 








“Tremendous Triumph!" 
—McClain, Jrl.-Amer. 


ROBERT FRYER & . < CARR present 





JEROME LAWRENCE & ROBERT E. LEE 
Based upon the novel by PATRICK DENNIS 





CALENDAR 


With the summer-theatre season at its ak 
and much activity going on off stage in New 
York in preparation for the apovroaching “fall 
season, Broadway and off-Broadway theatres 
present a reduced but satisfying number of 
shows which have the advantage of being viewed 
in air-conditioned houses. 


BROADWAY 


The oe winning Long Day’s Journey into 
Night, O’Neill’s autobiographical play, reopens 
August 19 after a vacation and engagement at the 
Paris festival, with Frederic March and Florence 
Eldridge heading the cast (Helen Hayes, 210 W. 
46th St.). Creer Cage productions on hand 
include: Auntie M tay ed by Jerome Law- 
rence and Robert = rom Patrick Dennis’ 
best-selling novel, to Yer Rosalind Russell re- 
turns August 5, following a vacation (Broadhurst, 
235 W. 44th St.): Visit to a Small Planet by Gore 
Vidal, with Cyril Ritchard, who also directed, as 
the visitor from outer space, and Edward An- 
drews as his earthly adversary (Booth, 222 W. 
45th St.); Hotel Paradiso, a farce by Georges 
Feydeau and Maurice Desvallitres, adapted and 
directed by Peter Glenville, with Bert Lahr, 
Angela Lansbury, Paula Laurence, John Emery 
and Douglas Byng (Henry Miller’s, 124 W. 43rd 
St.) ; A Hole in the Head, Arnold S-hulman’s play 
about an improvident father and his youn son, 
directed by Garson Kanin, with a cast wR 
Paul Douglas, Kay Medford and David Burns 
(Plymouth, 236 W. 45th St.); The Tunnel of 
Love, adapted by Peter DeVries and Joseph 
Fields from Mr. DeVries’ novel about the mis- 
adventures of a re a” artist, and starring Tom 
Ewell (Royale, 242 45th St.); The Happiest 
Millionaire, comedy gp BaP “ "Kyle Crichton 
from the story by Cordelia Drexel Biddle of her 
Philadelnhian father, with Walter Pidgeon (Ly- 
ceum, 149 W. 45th St.) : No Time for Sergeants, 
the comedy dramatized from Mac Hyman’s book, 
scheduled to close August 17 (Alvin, 250 W. 52nd 
St.) ; and Simply Heavenly by Langston Hughes, 
folk comedy with music, which geet from an 
off-Broadway house (Playhouse, 137 W. 48th St.). 

Holding their own in the song- -and-dance de- 

rtment are: Bells Are Ringing, with book and 

rics by Betty Comden and Adolph Green, music 
by Jule Styne, and starring Judy Holliday as the 
employee of a telephone- -answering service (Shu- 
bert, 225 W. 44th St.) ; Happy Hunting with Ethel 
Merman and ok Lamas, about a matron 
who is on the lookout for a royal match for her 
daughter, with boek by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse, and music and lyrics by Harold 
Karr on Matt Dubey (Maiestic, 245 W. 44th 
St.); L’il Abner, based on Al mf 's comic strip, 
with book by Nerman Panama and Melvin Frank, 
lyrics by Johnny Mercer, music by Gene de Paul, 
and with Edith Adams, Peter Palmer and Stubby 
Kaye in the cast (St. James, 246 W. 44th St.): 
and New Girl in Town, the musical adaptation of 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie, with book and direction 
by George Abbott, music and lyrics by Bob Mer- 
rill, and a cast headed by Gwen Verdon, Thelma 
Ritter, George Wallace and Cameron Prud’homme 
(46th Street, 226 W. 46th St.) 

To this list add the number-one hit My Fair 
Lady, with lyrics and adaptation (from Shaw’s 
Pygmalion) by Alan Jay Lerner, music by Fred- 
erick Loewe, and a cast headed by Rex Harrison 
and Julie Andrews (Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 5ist 
St.); The Most Happy Fella, Frank Loesser’s 
musical version of Sidney Howard’s They Knew 
What They Wanted. with Robert Weede and Jo 
Sullivan (Imperial, 249 W. 45th St.); and Damn 
Yankees, about the devil and his siren helper and 
a pennant race (Adelphi, 152 W. 54th St.). 


OFF BROADWAY 


There are some fine productions still holding 
forth in off-Broadway houses; among them the 
two outstanding hits from previous seasons: The 

ny Marc Blitzstein’s adaptation 
of the musical play by Kurt Weill and Bertolt 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys), and the révival of Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s The Iceman ‘Cometh (Circle in the 
Square). Attractions from the 1956-57 season 
include: O’Casey’s Purple Dust (Cherry Lane) ; 
Synge’s three one-acts presented by the Irish 
Players: In the Shadow of the Glen, The Tinker’s 
Wedding and Riders to the Sea (Theatre East) ; 
and Career, a portraval of an actor’s struggle in 
the theatre (Actors Playhouse). Productions that 
have opened recently, and are scheduled to con- 
tinue, include: an adaptation of Moliére’s School 
for Wives (Theatre Marquee) ; a revival of Wych- 
erly’s comedy The Country Wife (Renata); and 
the first New York showing of J. B. Priestley’s 
drama Ever Since Paradise (Carnegie). 


TOURING SHOWS 


DENVER—My Fair Lady at the Auditorium, 
August 19-31. 

SAN FRANCISCO—My Fair Lady continues at 
the Opera House until ’ me 18. No Time for 


Sergeants is scheduled to continue at the Gearv 
Theatre. 


SUMMER THEATRES 


(Listings for the October calendar must be re- 
ceived by August 12) 


CALIFORNIA 


LAGUNA BEACH—Laguna Summer Playhouse. 
I Am a Camera, through Aug. 10;  Four- 
poster, Aug. 13-24; Janus, beginning Aug. 27. 
LOS ANGELES—Greek blr re An_ Evening 
with ony through + ae, j, Coppélia, Aug. 
7-11; Victor Borge, 2-1 La Traviata, 
ang 21, 23-24; Ea 2,18: Theatre, Aug. 
26-31. 

SACRAMENTO—Music Circus. Damn Yankees, 
through Aug. 4; Silk Stockings, Aug. 5-11; The 
Paiama Game, Aug. 12-25. 

SANTA BARBARA-—Santa Barbara Re rtory 
Theatre. Time Limit! on h Aug. You 
Touched Me, Aug. 5- 16; esperate ae 
Aug. 12-17; Tiger at the oo ug. 19-24; i 
Remember Mama, Aug. 26-31. 

TUSTIN — Tustin = The Little Hut, 
through Aug. 10; Bus Stop, Aug. 13-24. 


COLORADO 


CENTRAL CITY—Central City Opera House. 
Separate Tables, with the New York Cast, Aug. 


1-31 
GREELEY—Little Theatre of the Rockies. Re- 
clining Figure, Aug. 1-2. 


CONNECTICUT 


IVORYTON—Ivoryton Playhouse. Harvey, Aug. 
on] Mrs. Patterson, Aug. 19-24; Janus, Aug. 
26-31 
SHARON—Sharon Flovhesse. Beggar on Horse- 
back, through Aug. Blind Alley, Pa 6-10; 
Summer and Smoke, Aug. 13-17; ‘The Animal 
gk: Aug. make, The Time ‘of Your Life, 
Aug. 27-31. 
STRATFORD—American Shakespeare Festival. 
Oma, Th erchant Vases ae Much Ado 
About Nothing, in reperto rough 
WALLINGFORD — Dak dale Maskeat Theatre. 
ym ye through Aug. 4; Anniversary W 

1 
WESTPORT—West rt Country Playhouse. The 
Man in the Dog Suit, through Aug. a. Janus, 
Aug. 5-10; Fever for Life, Aug. Show 
Time, Aug. 19-24; Back to Mechusciek, Aug. 
26-31. 


DELAWARE 


ARDEN—Robin Hood Theatre. A View from 
the Bridge, through Aug. 3; The Black Eye, 
Aug. 12-17. 


FLORIDA 


HOLLYWOOD—Little Theatre of Hollywood. 
The Tender Trap, Aug. 20-24. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Municipal Theatre. The Wizard of 
Oz, through Aug. 4; Damn Yankees, Aug. 6-11; 
The Pajama Game, Aug. 13-18. 


ILLINOIS 


ARTHUR—Pandora Players. Dial “‘M” for 
Murder, Aug. 3-4, 10-11; A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Aug. 17-18; 24-25, 31. 

CHICAGO—Theatre on the Lake: Stalag 17 
Aug. 1-2; Anastasia, Aug. 6-9; Of Mice an 
ad Aug. 13-16; The Has Heart, Aug. 20-23; 
The Tender Trap, Aug. 27-30. Court eatre, 
cmd of Chicago: Doctor Faustus, Aug. 1- 


HIGHLAND PARK—Music Theatre. Wish You 
Were Here, ae h Aug. 4; Damn Yankees, 
Aug. 5-18; th Pacific, beginning Aug. 19. 


INDIANA 


MICHIGAN CITY — Dunes Summer Theatre. 
Oh, Men!. Oh, Women!, through Aug. 4. 
WARSAW—Wagon Wheel Playhouse. Tiger at 
the Gates, Aug. 1-3; The Chalk Garden, Aug. 
5-10; Angel in the Pawnshop Aug. 12-17; To- 
bias and the Angel, Aug b4. 


KANSAS 
EMPORIA — Kansas State Teachers College. 


Time Limit!, through Aug. 3; Just for You!, 
Aug. 6-10. 


KENTUCKY 


BEREA—Indian Fort Theatre. Wilderness Road, 
through August. 
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..A BROADWAY MUSIC 
JAMBOREE!” ariinson, wv.» 





AL 


GEORGE WALLACE "CAMERON PRUD'HOMME 


AIR-COND. 46th St. Thea. 226 W. 46 St. 
Cl 6-4271 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


INTERMISSION 


A delightful respite from the 
work-a-day routine can be found 
at Wilbur Clark’s Desert Inn, 
the magnificent resort hotel in 
Las Vegas where great enter- 
tainment, fine food and fun 
‘round the clock are yours. 


With Clank. 
DESERT INN 


LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 


You' see it in “CINERAMA HOLIDAY"! 
Phone: DUdley 2-6000 for reservations 





“YOU'LL HOWL 
at TOM EWELL In 
THE TUNNEL OF LOVE” 


PRICES: Orch. $5.75; Mezz. $4.80; Balc. $4.05 
3.60, 3.00, 2.50. Enclose self-addressed envelope 


ROYALE THEATRE 242 W. 45 St., N.Y. € 


ww 
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MAINE 


BOOTHBAY—Boothbay Playhouse. Don’t Lis- 
ten, Ladies, through Aug. 3; Castle in the Air, 
Aug. 6-10; The Chalk Garden, Aug. 13-17; 
Down Came a Blackbird, Aug. 20-24; The Ten- 
der Trap, Aug. 27-31. 

HARRISON — Deertrees Theatre. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, through Aug. 3; Bus Stop, Aug. 
6-10; Amastasia, Aug. 13-17; The Royal Family, 
Aug. 20-24. 

OGUNQUIT—Ogunquit Playhouse. Witness for 
the Prosecution, through Aug. 3; The Boy 
Friend, Aug. 5-10; The Chalk Garden, Aug. 19- 
24; The Pajama Game, Aug. 26-31. 
SKOWHEGAN — Lakewood Theatre. The Boy 
Friend, through Aug. 3; Witness for the Prose- 
cution, Aug. 5-10; Here Today, ~~) 12-17; 
The Pajama Game, Aug. 19-24; The Reluctant 
Debutante, Aug. 26-31. 


MARYLAND 


LUTHERVILLE—Hilltop Theatre. Anastasia, 
through Aug. 4; Arsenic and Old Lace, Aug. 
6-11; Point of No Return, fue. 13-18; The Re- 
luctant Debutante, Aug. 20-25; Harvey, begin- 
ning. Aug. 27. 

OLNEY — Olney Theatre. Half in Earnest, 
through Aug. 4. Hidden River, Aug. 6-18; 
The Potting Shed, beginning Aug. 20 

OCEAN CITY—Lighthouse Players. The Glass 
Menagerie, Aug. 13: The Little Hut, Aug. 8- 
13; Champagne Cemplex, Aug. 15-19. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BEVERLY—North Shore Music Theatre. Fini- 
an’s Rainbow, through Aug. 4; Silk Stecitaw, 
Aug. 5-11; The Pajama Game, Aug. 12-25; e 
King and I beginning Aug. 26. 
COHASSET—South Shore Music Circus. The 
Friend, Aug. 5-11; Brigadoon, Aug. 12-18; 
Silk Stockings, Aug. 19-25. 
COONAMESSETT Falmouth Playhouse. Janus, 
ey Aug. 3; Here Today, Aus. 5-10; Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution, Aug. 12-17; The Daz- 
sling Hour, Aug. 19-24; Mrs. Patterson, Aug. 
26-31. 
DENNIS—Cape Playhouse. The Tender Trap, 
Aug. 1-3; The Desk Set, Aug. 5-10; The Chalk 
Garden, Aug. 12-17. 
FALMOUTH—Highfield Theatre. Darkness at 
Noon, through Aug. 3; Two Blind Mice, Aug. 
6-10; Henry IV, Part I, Aug. 13-17; The Let- 
ter, Aug. 20-24; The Teahouse of the August 
Moon, Aug. 27-31. 
FITCHBURG—Lake Whalom Playhouse. Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution, Aug. 1-4; The Royal 
Family, Aug. 6-11; The Desk Set, Aug. 13-18; 
Mister Roberts, Aug. 20-25. 
HOLYOKE — Valley Players. The Great Big 
Doorstep, through Aug. 3; The Great Sebastians, 
Aug. 5-10; The Vinegar Tree, Aug. 12-17; 
Home of the Brave, Aug. 19-24; There Goes 
the Bride, Aug. 26-31. 
HYANNIS—Cape Cod Melody Tent. Can-Can, 
Aug. 5-11; South Pacific, Aug. 12-25; Okla- 
homa!, beginning Aug. 26. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD—Emerson Playhouse 
Slaughter of the Innocents, through Aug. 3; 
You Touched Me, Aug. 5-10; The Happiest 
Days of Your Life, Aug. 12-17; A Sleep of 
Prisoners, Aug. 19-24. 
STOCKBRIDGE — Berkshire Playhouse. The 
Potting Shed, Aug. 5-10; Oh, Men! Oh, Wom- 
en!, Aug. 12-17; King of Hearts, Aug. 19-24; 
The Reluctant Debutante, Aug. 26-31. 
STURBRIDGE — Merry-Go-Round Theatre 
Morning’s at Seven, through Aug. 3; Bus Stop, 
Aug. 5-10; Someone Waiting, Aug. 12-17; The 
Loud Red Patrick, Aug. 19-24. 
WELLESLEY—Theatre on the Green. Cyrano 
de Bergerac, Aug. 1-10; The Girl of the Golden 
West, Aug. 13-17; The Playboy of the Western 
World, Aug. 20-31. 
a Barn Theatre. Twin Beds, 
Aug. 13-25. 
WILLIAMSTOWN—Adams Memorial Theatre. 
A View from the Bridge, through Aug. 3; The 
Enchanted, Aug. 13-19: Orpheus Descending, 
Aug. 20-24; Caesar and Cleopatra, Aug. 27-31. 


MICHIGAN 


ANN ARBOR—University of Michigan. The 
Caucasian Circle of Chalk, Aug. 1-2; The Bar- 
tered Bride, Aug. 7-10. 

AUGUSTA—Barn Theatre. States with Pretty 
Names, through Aug. 4; South Pacific, Aug. 6- 
12; The Desk Set, Aug. 20-25; The Great Se- 
bastians, beginning Aug. 27. 

CLIO—Musical Tent. a through Aug. 
4; The Boy Friend, Aug. 5-11; Damn Yankees, 
Aug. 12-18; Naughty Marietta, Aug. 19-25; Ca- 


rousel, beginning Aug. 26. 

GRAND EDGE—Ledges Playhouse. Tea and 
Sympathy, through Aug. 4; The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Aug. 6-11; Time Limit! Aug. 15- 
18; The Loud Red Patrick, Aug. 20-25; Bus 
Stop, beginning Aug. 27. 
MANISTEE—Manistee Summer Theatre. The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, through Aug. 4; 
Anastasia, Aug. 7-11; Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, Aug. 14-18; The Desk Set, Aug. 21-25; 
Time Limit!, beginning Aug. 28. 





‘“Pamous 
icagoans 


Chicago visitors looking for renowned 
food and the city’s most distinguished 
hotels soon find themselves meeting the 
two gentlemen pictured above. At the 
fabulous Pump Room of the Hotels 
Ambassador your coffee will be poured 
by a plumed Coffee Boy. A full-blooded 
Indian Chief conducts the coffee cere- 
monial at The Porterhouse of the 
Hotel Sherman. Both are elegant sym- 
bols of a perfection which extends 
from cuisine to suites and rooms with 
television, radio, and air conditioning. 
For your pleasure! 


On. the Gold Coast. 


NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
TELEPHONE: SUPERIOR 7-7200 
TELETYPE: CG 1955 
e 


Tn the Loop.. 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LASALLE STREETS 
TELEPHONE: FRANKLIN 2-2100 
TELETYPE: CG 1387 





cards 


YOUR 
RESTAURANT 
















CAFE 


Enjoy golden moments 

of relaxation in an 

atmosphere of beauty 
and distinction. 

Presenting 
NEW : 
ENTERTAINMENT 
featuring lovely 


LEE CARROLL 
AT THE PIANO 
Sparkling | Music for 

COCKTAILS & DINNER 


NO COVER CHARGE 
NO MINIMUM 
(except Saturday $2 Minimum) 
RESERVATIONS 
LOngacre 3-1000 
Ext. 267, Mr. Bishop 
HOTEL 


34th STREET AT 


8th AVENUE 
A Massaglia Hotel 


| Game, ae Aug. 





| og Aug. 
el 


, PETOSKEY may Playhouse. The Hot Cor- 


ner, reat Aug. 4; 


ond the Horizon, Aug. 
6-11 


Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 


13-18; A Hatful of Rain, Aug. 20-25; The Four- | 


ter, beginning Aug 27. 
FRAVERSE CELY Cherry org | Playhouse. 
Arms and the Man, me. Here Today 
Aug. 6-11; Jenny Kissed ¢, ao 13-18; Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 20-25. 


MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS—University of Minnesota. Arms | 
; Some Like It 


and the Man, through Aug. 3 
Hot, Aug. 14-17. 
NISSWA—Nisswa Summer Theatre. Alice Sit- 
by-the-Fire, ae oe 3; Miss Private Eye, 
Aug. 6-10; Night-Must 

Tesaren Aug. 20-24. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY—Starlight Theatre. The Pajama 


Panama Hattie, Aug. 
5-11; Rosalin Aug 13-18. 


ST. ‘LOUIS Manic al Opera. An Evening of 
Great Music, Aw ll; The Wizard of Oz, 
ose. 12-18; The Fat Game, beginning Aug. 
1 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Pioneer Playhouse. To Dorothy, a 


Son, Aug. 1-4, 8-11; The Great Big Doorstep, 
Aug. 15-18, 23-25, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HAMPTON — Playhouse. Will Success 5S 
Rock Hunter?, through Aug. 3; The Solid sid 
cyan, Aug. 5-10; Ahie’s Irish Rose, Aug. 12- 


PETERBOROUGH— Beterborough Players. The 


Fourposter, Aug. 7-10; The Devil and 
Daniel Webster, we, 1. 24; Liliom, Aug. 27-31. 
WHITEFIELD — Chase Barn Playhouse. The 


Chalk Garden, through Aug. 3; Thieves’ Carni- 
val, Aug. 6-10; Festival, Aug. 13-17; The Loud 
Red Patrick, Aug. 20-24; George Washington 
Slept Here, Aug. 27-31. 


NEW JERSEY 


ANDOVER—Grist — Playhouse. Roger the 
Sixth, through Aug. 3; Janus, Aug. 19-24. 
HADDONFIELD—Camden County Music Fair 
The Pajama Game, through Aug. 10; Show 
Boat, Aug. 12-24; South Pacific, Aug. 26-31. 
LAKE HOPATCONG— Lakeside Summer Thea- 
ve: La Ronde, through Aug. 4; Picnic, Aug. 6- 
Born Yesterday, Aug. 13- 18. 

LAMBERTVILLE Music Circus. South Pa- 
cific, Aug. 1-11; On the Town, Aug. 13-25 


Helios “BAN bepinsing Aug ; A View 


| from the "ets, Ry Aug 1; Petticoat 


Fever, Aug. 6-1 ain, Aug. 13-18; The Match- 
MIDDLES x oS. Playhouse. Anniversary 
Waltz, Aug. 7-10; The Time of the Cuckoo, 
Aug. 14-17, 21-24; The Mousetrap, Aug. 28-31. 
NEPTUNE — Music Circus. Plain and Fancy, 
through Aug. 4; On the Town, Aug. 5-1 
Hellzapoppin, Aug. 12-18; The Boy cans - han 
19-25 ; Master Roberts, beginning Aug. . 
PRINCETON—Murray Theatre. 5... ¥, a 
Lost, Aug. 1-3; The Shadow of a Gunman, Aug. 
13-17; The Enchanted, Aug. 20-24. 
SOMERS —Playhouse. Anastasia, through Aug. 
The White Sheep of the ad Aug. 6-10; 
The Moon Is Blue; Aug. 13-17. 
SOMERS POINT —Gateway Theatre. Will Suc- 
cess Spoil Rock Hunter?, through Aug. 4; 
Show Time, Aug. 6-11; Anniversary Waltz, Aug. 
13-18; Janus, Aug. 20-25. 
SPRIN ag ig Tower Playhouse. Janus, 
Half in Earnest Aug. 5-10; 
The uctant “Bebtante, et 13-17 7; Anyone 
for Love, Aug. 19-24 
TINTON FALLS Old Mili Theatre. Thunder 


| maker, Au 


=. Aug. 1-3; The Golden Cuckoo, Aug. 15- 


NEW MEXICO 


TAOS—Encore Theatre. The Canyon Cries 
Murder, through Aw 6! Will ve nel S - 


Rock Hunter?, 2 Aug, 7-1 a, Blue 
Aug. 14-17; do, 1-24. 


NEW YORK 


ee he oe College. Night of the Auk, 
through A 


ATLANTIC. ‘BEACH — Capri Theatre. The 


| Primrose Path, through Aug. 4; Will Success | 


Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 6-11; Show Time, 


. 13-18. 
BELLPORT—Gateway Theatre. A View from | 


the Bridge, through Aug. 3; The Chalk Garden, 
Aug. 6-10; ag _Comglen, Aug. 13-17; 
All Summer Long, Anniversary 
Waltz, Aug. 27-31. 









Aug. 13-17; King | 











EUROPEAN 


Theatre Jour ' 
Mg 


Meet European directors, producers, 
designers, actors and actresses. 
Visit movie studios, drama schools 
ond theatres. 17 days in England, 
France, Holland, Italy. 


See your travel 


agent or write 
THOS. S. re 
TRAVEL CO 
“a My 


Syracuse, N, Y. 





Don Ameche and Owner-Host John C. Bruno 


“If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil." 
Ward Morehouse—World Telegram & Sun 


"For the Preferred List, Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks." 
Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


"Top in Town—the sizzling Steaks at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil." 
Dorothy Kilgallen—New York Journal American 


“Highly recommended—the superb steaks a 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.” 
Hy Gardner—New York Herald Tribune 


“Gourmet Views—.No one serves a better 
steak anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity- 
filled Pen & Pencil.” 


Mike O'Shea—TVY Guide 


Bruno's 


PEN and PENCIL 


Lunch @ Dinner 
FAMOUS FOR STEAKS 


open every day — air conditioned 
205 E. 45th Street, Mu 2-8660 


N_Y. DRAMA CRITICS AW ARD 


BEST MUSICAL OF THE YEAR 


wv ; 
FRANK LOESSER'S MUSICA 


THE MOST HAPPY FELLA 


| ROBERT WEEDE 


storrnin 


MAIC ORDERS FILLED 


«7 


e 


AiR- 


comp, IMPERIAL THEA., W. 45 St., N. Y. 
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BINGHAMTON — Southern Tier Playhouse. 
The Reluctant Debutante, Aug. 5-10; The 
Great Sebastians, Aug. 12- 17; Celia, Aug. 19-24; 
New Faces, beginning Aug. bg. 


BUFFALO — Melody Fair. Guys and Dolls, 
through Aug. 11; Kiss Me, Kate, Aug. 13-25. 
COOPERSTOWN—Duke’s Oak Theatre. The 
Fifth Season, through Aug. 4; Anniversary 
Waltz, Aug. 6-11; Remains to Be Seen, Aug. 
vig a Aug. 20-25; Wedding Breakfast, 
Aug. - 


CRAGSMOOR—Cragsmoor Haybowe. Anniver- 
oy Waltz, through Aug. 5; See How They 
Ane. 7-12; e Reluctant Debutante, Aug. 
anus, Aug. 28-31. 

VILLE — Famous Artists Country 
Pla oo The Matchmaker, through Aug. 3; 
Will Success rey Rock Hunter?, Aug. 12-17; 
Janus, Aug. 19-24 
GARDEN CITY. Adelphi 
Century, Aug. 6-7. 
HYDE PARK— Playhouse. The 
through Aug. 3; Fever for Life, Aug. 5-10; 
Merton of the Movies, Aug. 12-17; Here Today, 
Aug. 19-24. 
JONES BEACH—Jones Beach Marine Theatre. 
Show Boat. nightly through August. 
MAHOPAC—Putnam County Playhouse. Ok- 
lahoma! through Aug. 4; Witness for the Prose- 
cution, Aug. 6-11; Kiss Me, Kate, Aug. 13-18. 
MALDEN “BRIDGE Malden Bridge en 
Witness for the Prosecution, Aug. 6-11; Will 
Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 13-18; The 
Loud Red Patrick, Aug. 20-25. 
MOUNT. KISCO — Westchester 
Hatful of Rain, 
ure, Aug. 6-11; 
Aug. 13-18. 
NEW YORK 


College. Twentieth 


Playhouse. A 
through Aug. 4; Reclining Fig- 
Witness for the Prosecution, 


Barnard College: Ruddigore, 
Aug. 2-4, 9-11: The Pirates of Penzance, Aug 
16-18, 23-25. New York Summer Shakespeare 
Festival: Central Park, Macbeth, Aug. 15-18; 
Clove Lakes Park (Staten Island), The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, Aug. 5-6; East River 
Park Amphitheatre, The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, Aug. 8-9; Hunter College (Bronx), 
Macbeth, Aug. 20-21; King Park (Queens), 
Macbeth, Aug. 23-24. 

NORTHPORT—Red Barn Theatre. The Sleep- 


ing Prince, through Aug. 4; Witness for the 
me Aug. 6-11; The Will and the Way, 
Aug - 


NORTH TONAWANDA—Niagara Melody Fair. 
Guys and Dolls, through Aug. 11; Kiss Me, 
Kate. Aug. 12-25 


PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. Speaking of 


Murder, Aug. 6-11; The Happiest Days of Your 
Life, Aug. 13-18; The Reluctant utante, 
Aug. 20-25; Janus, Aug. 27-31. 


RYE—Westchester Music Theatre. Wish You 
Were Here, through Aug. 4; The Pajama Game, 
Aug. 6-18; South Pacific, beginning Aug. 20. 


SACANDAGA — Summer Theatre. Can-Can, 
through Aug. 3; Holiday for Lovers, Aug. 5- 
10; Brigadoon, Aug. 12-17; Janus, Aug. 19-24 


SARANAC LAKE—Summer eatre. The Little 
Hut, through Aug. 3; Tea and Sympathy, Aug. 
5-10; Ten Little Indians, Aug. 12-17; Oh, Men! 
Oh, Women!, Aug. 19-24; The Teahouse of the 
August Moon, Aug. 26-31. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS—Spa Summer Theatre. 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, through Aug. 
3; The Primrose Path, Aug. 5-10; The Boy 
Friend, Aug. 12-17; Witness for the Prosecution, 


Aug. 19-24. 
SKANEATELES—Finger Lakes Lyric Circus. 
, through Aug. 4; Brigadoon, Aug. 


Silk es 
» hae. 12-25; The Boy Friend, 


5-11; 

et ‘Aus. 4 

WESTBURY Music Fair. Fanny, through Aug. 
4; Can-Can, Aug. 6-18 
WESTHAMPTON BEACH — 


Star Theatre. 
Blithe Spirit, 


through Aug. 4; The Mousetrap, 


Aug. 7-11; The Raieeetes, ‘Aug. 14-18; Per- 
sonal Appearance, Aug. 21-25; Heaven Can 
Wait, Aug. 28-31. 


WOODSTOCK—Playhouse. 
through Aug. 4; Janus 
the Prosecution, Aug. is- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


BOONE—Outdoor Theatre. Horn in the West, 
nightly except Monday through August. 
BURNSVILLE—Parkway Playhouse. The Tam- 
ing of the eX Aug. 2-3; Good Night, Mr. 
Lincoln, Aug. 9-10. 

CHEROKEE — Mountainside Theatre. Unto 
—. Hills, nightly except Monday through 
ugust. 
FLAT ROCK—Flat Rock Playhouse. The Loud 
Red Patrick, through Aug. 3; The Great Se- 
bastians, Aug. 6-10; The Potting Shed, Aug. 
13-17; Her Riese’: Voice, Aug. 20-24; Char- 
ley’s ‘Aunt, Aug. 27-31. 
MANTEO—Waterside Theatre. The Lost Col- 
ony, nightly except Monday through August. 


OHIO 


CANAL FULTON—Summer ey re -" View 
from the Bridge, through Ang, ; Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. ;’ Papa Is All 
Aug. 13-18; Hamlet,’ Aug. 20.25; The Time of 
the Cuckoo, Aug. 27-31 

CLEVELAND— ‘7 Can-Can, Aug. 1- 


The Potting Shed, 
Aus- 6-11; Witness for 
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its Song of Norway, Aug. 12-25; Silk Stock- 
FE gy, Sa 26. 

uron Playhouse. Sabrina Fair, 

em Aug. 3; The Solid Gold Cadillac, Aug. 


6-10; Missouri Legend, Aug. 13-17; The Master 
Cat, Aug. 15-16. 

OBERLIN—Oberlin Coilege. Iolanthe, through 
Aug. 3; The Yeomen of the Guard, Aug. 6-10; 


e 
oe vescenatamm, 13-17; The Mikado, Aug. 
20-24. 
TOLEDO—Zoo Amphitheatre. The Rape of Lu- 
cretia, Lost in the Stars, The Soldier’s Tale, 
Trouble in Tahiti, Henry VIII, Twelfth Night, 


Aug. 


Julius Caesar, in repertory, through August 
WILMINGTON— 2 College. Man and 
Superman, Aug. 1-4, 7-11. 

OREGON 
ASHLAND—Oregon Shakespeare Festival. As 


You Like It, The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Henry VIII, Othello and Pericles, Prince of 


Tyre, in repertory through August. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOILING ar -- a Playhouse. 
The Teahouse the Au Moon, through 
Aug. 10; By HO. Aug. ie, The Loud Red 
Patrick, beginning Aug. . 
BUSHKILL— Playhouse. Wish You Were Here, 
through Aug. 4; An American Tragedy, Aug. 6- 
1: South Pacific, Aug. 13-18. 
CONCORDVILLE — Brandywine Music Box. 
Oklahoma!, through Aug. 11; The Student 
Frince, Aug. 12-18: The King and I, Aug. 19- 
The Pajama Game, beginning Aug. 26 
PAVETTEVILLE-—Totem Pole Playhouse. The 
Pursuit of iness, Ty Aug. 3; Girls of 
Summer, Aug. Happs There Goes the Bride, Aug. 
12-17; Candida, yah, 19-24; You Never Know, 
Aug. 26-29. 
JENNERSTOWN—Mountain Playhouse. Bernar- 
dine, through Aug. 3; Witness for the Prosecu- 
tion, Aug. 6-10; The Desk Set, Aug. 13-17; The 
Reluctant Debutante, Aug. 20-24; Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 27-31. 
MOUNT GRETNA—Gretna Playhouse. A Hat- 
ful of Rain, Aug. 1-7; Tobacco Road, Aug. 8- 
14; Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?, Aug. 15- 
21; Witness for the Prosecution, Aug. 22-28. 
MOUNTAINHOME — Pocono Playhouse. The 
Chalk Garden, Aug. 5-10. 
NEW HOPE — Bucks County Playhouse. The 
Love of Four Colonels, through Aug. 10; The 
Chalk Garden, Aug. 12-17. 
PETERSBURG—Standing Stone Playhouse. The 
k Garden, Aug. 5-10; Someone Waiting, 
Aug. 12-17: The Philadelphia age C Aug. 19-24 
PHILADELPHIA— Playhouse in the Park. The 
Chalk Garden, through Aug. 3; Janus, Aug. 5- 
10; Will Success Spoil Roc Hunter?, Aug. 12- 


17. 

READING—Green Hills Theatre. Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, through Aug. 3; The 
Member of the Wedding, Aug. 6-10; Private 
Lives. Aug. 13-17; Janus, Aug. 20-24. 

VALLEY FORGE—Music Fair. Fanny, Aug. 5- 
24; Show Boat, Aug. 26-31. 


RHODE ISLAND 


WARWICK — Warwick Musical Theatre. At 
War With the Army, through Aug. 4; The Des- 
ert Song, Aug. 5-11; Anniversary Waltz, Aug. 
12-18; Brigadoon, beginning Aug. 19. 


VIRGINIA 


— Laboratory Theatre. 
through Aug. 3; The Winslow Boy, Aug. 
14-17; The Man Who Came to Dinner, Aug 
28-31. Sherwood Amphitheatre: Thy Kingdom 
Come, nightly except Monday through August. 
WILLIAMSBURG—Matoaka Lake Amphithea- 
tre. The Common Glory, nightly except Monday 
through August. Cove Amphitheatre: The 
Founders, through August (matinée perform- 
ances only; no performance on Monday). 


WASHINGTON 


BELLEVUE—Bellevue Playbarn, Janus, Aug. 2- 


24; Bell, Book and Candle, beginning Aug. 30 


SALEM 
Wait, 


WISCONSIN 


BARABOO—Green Ram Theatre. el Street, 
| heme Aug. 4; Hay Fever, Aug. 7-11; The 
gy Smile, Aug. 14-18; The Curious Sav- 
one, iat 21-25; Dracula, Aug. 28-31. 

— Wisconsin’ Players. The Tender 
Trap, through Aug. 3; The Hairy Ape, Aug. 15- 


WILLIAMS BAY—Belfry Players. A Roomful 


of Roses, Aug. 1-10; The Aug. 15- 
24; The Teahouse of the August Moon, Aug. 
29-Sept. 7. 


CANADA 


STRATFORD—Shakespearean Festival. Hamlet 
and Twelfth Night in repertory through August. 





LOK-RIB Building 
Makes Theatre 
Dreams Come True 


The Trumbull New Theatre of 
Warren, Ohio, was built by 
amateurs with a LOK-RIB 
Steel Building. 


Read the fascinating story in 
this issue of Theatre Arts. 


This prefabricated steel shell 
is the ideal answer to the prob- 
lem of shelter for little theatre 
groups. 


== 


BUILDING 


The Lok-Rib Way 


Send coupon today for com- 
plete information. 












BOLT 





Peeseeeeaeeesseeeaeeuauecaaaarg 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
LOK-RIB Stee! Buildings 


Dept.W, 4091 W. Burnham St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Send me free booklet on the 
amazing LOK-RIB Steel Building. 


Rc civitimusincipniininiitind 
Address or RR #-............ 
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Schools of the Theatre 
and Community Theatres: 


ALABAMA 





MOBILE THEATRE GUILD, Inc. 
P. ©. Box 20 
Mobile, Alabama 
Programs, information and 
bulletins sent on request. 





ARIZONA 





PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Masque and Dagger Productions 
Staff: John Paul and Louis Polichino 


CALIFORNIA 


THE CATALINA PLAYERS 
Avalon, Catalina Island, Calif. 
William F. Croarkin, Director 

“drama under the stars, 
in the playhouse by the sea!" 
FALCON STUDIOS 
Established 1929 
Drama in All Phases—Dance—Fencing 
West's University of Arts 





5526 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 


IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 
Idyllwild, California 
Summer Drama Workshop 
Shakespeare and Contemporary Festival 
Howard M. Banks, Director 


LONG BEACH COMMUNITY PLAYERS 


502! East Anaheim St. 
Long Beach 4, Calif. 


Larry Johns, Dir.—Mrs. Walter Case, Bus. Mar. 


No school in connection. 

LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
Theatre Arts Department 
Acting, Direction, Technical Practice 
Three Theatres 
10-15 Productions Per Year 
PLAYERS RING THEATRES, INC. 








Professional training in speech and drama. 


Hollywood, California 

2 Equity Theatres 
Producers: Paul Levitt and Ted Thorpe 
SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE 

Old Globe Theatre 

Balboa Park, San Diego, California 
Craig Noel, Resident Director 

National Summer Shakespeare Festival 





FLORIDA 


GEORGIA 





SAN FRANCISCO THEATRE COMPANY 


1725 Washington St., San Francisco 


@ Encore Theatre @ Theatre Arts Playhouse 


@ Rohl Artists’ Management 
@ Theatre Arts School of Theatre 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
San Jose, Calif. 

Harold C. Crain, Ex. Dir. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 
Television and Theatre Productions 
Nation-Wide Tours 
Albert and Bertha Johnson, Directors 
Redlands, California 


COLORADO 


PERRY- MANSFIELD SCHOOL 
Theatre Festival July 26-Aug. 24 
Julie Harris Theatre 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
al >. Perry, B. Brown, H. Tamiris 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, Colorado 
Mountaineer Players 

Staff: Jess W. Gern, Director 

E. Martin Hatcher and T. C, Johnson 


IDAHO 





CONNECTICUT 


THE ‘92 THEATRE 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 

Staff: Ralph Pendleton, Clinton J. Atkinson, 
Jr. William Ward 


WHITE BARN THEATRE» 
Westport, Connecticut 
Lucille Lortel, Artistic Director 
(showcase for theatrical talent) 
Eva Le Gallienne professional classes 
and advanced drama students 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
School of Drama 
New Haven, Conn. 

F. Curtis Canfield, Dean 








DELAWARE 
DEPT. OF DRAMATIC “ARTS AND” SPEECH 


E 52 University Theatre 
U. of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
7 Productions and Tour—Theatre Major 
C. Robert Kase, Director 





DISTRICT OF ‘COLUMBIA 





NATIONAL ACADEMY ‘OF 
BROADCASTING 
3338 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Miss Alice Keith, Director 


DRAMATIC. ACADEMY’ S 

PIED PIPER PLAYHOUSE 
762 Arthur Godfrey Rd. 
Miami Beach, Florida 
Ruth Foremon, Director 





UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI THEATRES 
Coral Gables, Florida 
The Ring Theatre — The Box Theatre 
The Parkway Playhouse 
Delmar E. Solem, » Begs. Chairman 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Blackfriars 
Decatur, Georgia 
Forty-Second Year 
Directors: Roberta Winter and Judith Kase 





DRAMATECH 
Box 563, Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta 13, Georgia 
Three Arena style productions yearly 
Director: Mrs. Mary Nell Ivey 








IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
Pocatello, Idaho 
A. B. Degree in Speech and Drama 
Staff: Vio Mae Powell, Hal J. Todd, 
Cherles Bilyeu, Donald Asboe 


ILLINOIS — a 








THE CHILDREN'S THEATRE OF EVANSTON 


Northwestern University, School of Speech 
Two Series: for Children, for Youths 
Rita Criste, Director 
Ruth Scobie, Bus. Mgr. 


COURT THEATRE 
University of Chicago 
Three Theatres — twelve month season 
Director: Marvin E. Phillips 
Associate Director: Richard d'Anjou 














SAN FRANCISCO 


THEATRE COMPANY 


THEATRE ARTS SCHOOL. 
Since 1939—8 Major Productions Yearly 


Acting 

Fencing 

Body Movement 

Ballet 

Modern Dance 

Show Dancing 

Voice & Diction 

Lighting 

Scene Design 

History of Theatre 
Write or Phone: 


Kenneth J. Letner 
1725 Washington St. 
San Freneisce, TU 5-9935 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 
ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 
J. ©. McCORD 


Special Classes in Acting for Opera and 
Musical Comedy Singers by UTA HAGEN 


For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 
Fifty-Third Yeer 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete, practical train- 
ing essential for greater success. 
Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its 
graduates. Est. 1904. Coeducational. 
Approved for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


Steamboat Springs, Colerado 
July and August 


CHARLOTTE PERRY BARNEY BROWN 
Drama 


HELEN TAMIRIS VIRGINIA TANNER 
Contemporary Dance 


JACQUELINE CECIL DANIEL NAGRIN 
ballet quest artist 


SUMMER THEATRE FESTIVAL 
In the New Julie Harris Theatre 
Address: Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
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Study! Perform! 


ACTING CLASSES 


SUMMER SEMESTER 
July 8—Aug. 16 


EVENING CLASSES 
Registration: 2-4; 6-7 P.M. 


ACTORS 
MOBILE 
THEATRE 


Brett Warren, Dir. 
{07 West 46th St., N.Y.C.—PL 17-8147 


COODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF Tang 


ACTING + RADIO 
DIRECTING + TV 


© Off-B'way 
Productions 

© Scene Showcase 
fer Preducers 
and Agents 

® Tryouts of New 
Plays 


COSTUME and 
SCENE DESIGN 


Acting Company 
260 Performances Annually 


B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 


Write Registrar Dept. T 
Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE, SCREEN and TV 


by the best recognized theatre 
in HOLLYWOOD 


PLAYERS RING 
* THEATRES, Inc. 


8351 Santa Monica Bivd. 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 


TWO EQUITY THEATRES 
presenting selected classes of 
20 STUDENTS ONLY 


inning Sept. |, 1957 
vo a “4 information 


* 
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| Schools of the Theatre 


| ~~ ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE 
Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


Director: C. C. Arends 


~~ GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 


School of Theatre Arts 
Chicago, Illinois 
M. F. A., B. F. A. Degrees 
12 plays — 260 performances annually 
JACK AND JILL PLAYERS 
Young Peoples’ Theatre 
218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Ages 5 to 16 — Our 32nd Season 


KNOX COLLEGE THEATRE 
Galesburg, [Illinois 
Director: Rowland K. Chase 


Member American Educational Theatre Assoc 


and Community Theatres 


MAINE 


ARUNDEL OPERA THEATRE 
Kennebunkport, Maine 
Operatic & Dance Training for the Young 
Artist. Inquiries invited regarding 1958 sea- 
son—the IIth, 
Dirs.: Wesley Boynton & Morse Haithwaite 


MARYLAND 


THE CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE OF MARYLAND, Inc. 
Frances Cary Bowen, Executive Director 
Headquarters: 

-| 12 Hillside Road, Baltimore 10, Maryland 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
The Johns Hopkins Playshop 





LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Chicago 26, Ill. 

Curtain Guild Productions 
Staff: Hugh Dickinson and William Morris 


Baltimore 18, Maryland 
Frances Cary Bowen, Director 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
Decatur, Illinois 
Department of Speech 
Drama — Television — Radio 
Jere C. Mickel, chairman of department 


HARWICH JUNIOR THEATRE 
Harwich-on-Cape Cod 
Community Summer Theatre-Apprentices 
Director: Betty Bobp 
(Wheelock College affiliation—Grad. Credit) 





MONTICELLO COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Children's Theatre Workshop 
Alten, Illinois 
Director: Solveig W. Sullivan 


TUFTS UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Department of Drama and Speech 
Year-round study and practice 
Pen, Paint and Pretzels; Summer Theatre; 
Magic Circle; Tufts Community Players. 





THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Director: Mary Cattell 


THEATRE ON THE LAKE 
Chicago Park District 
425 East 14th Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois 
Director: W. Jack Higgins 


Children's Theatre — Ella Heimbrodt 





INDIANA 


1003 Main Street 
Richmond, Indiana 
Director: Norbert Silbiger 
3000 Members 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Director: Edward Warren 





SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
Director: R. W. Masters 





KANSAS 


RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE, INC. 


SAINT MARY'S COLLEGE 


Associate Dirs.: Howard Lord, James Cronin 





KANSAS UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Fall Opening of a New Theatre Building 
Drama, Opera, Experimental Series 
Director: Lewin Goff 


LOUISIANA» 
LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 
St. Peter Street, New Orleans 
Elroy M. Fulmer, Executive Director 


Ethel Crumb Brett, Technical Director 
Roy H. Longmire—Casilda C. Rayl 








NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


OF LOUISIANA 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
College Theatre Productions 
Winter and Summer Seasons 
Director: Edna West 


~~ SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATRE 


Thirty-Sixth Season 
John Wray Young, Director 
Margaret Mary Young, Desianer 





Serving the city, state and region 


MICHIGAN 


CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
Touring and Toyshop Theatres 
Staff: Jed H. Davis, Mary J. Watkins 


MINNESOTA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
B. A., M. A., Ph. D. Degrees 
Staff: Kenneth Graham, Wendell Josal, Merle 
Loppnow, Robert Moulton, Frank Whiting 
and others 
WENONAH PLAYERS 
Winona State College, Winona, Minnesota 
Dorothy B. Magnus, Director 
This season marked the seventh anniversary 
of Arena Theatre at Winona State 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY'S RESIDENT THEATRE 
1600 Linwood Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Kansas City's First Community Theatre 
Marvin J. Rosen, Director 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP THEATRE 
Department of Speech and Dramatic Art 
University of Missouri 
Donovan Rhynsburger, Elmer Bladow, 
Ishmael Gardner, John Tindel, Charles Row. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE 
Columbia, Mo. 
Students perform with resident 
professional (male) actors. 


John Gunnell, Dir Jay B. Keene, Des. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 
PLAYHOUSE 
B. A. and M. A. Degrees 
Kansas City, Missouri 
University-Community Theatre 
Patricia Mcllrath, Director 











Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 





NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY | 
Las Vegas, N. M. 
Drama - Speech - Radio 
Staff: 
Richard O'Connell and Walter Brunet 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Chairman: Edwin Snapp. Staff: Gene Yell, 
Nadene Blackburn and George Stoughton 








NEW YORK 
THE BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL 
STUDIO 
306 West 8ist Street 
New York, New York 
Directors: Bown Adams and Virginia Daly 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
245 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, New York 


AMERICAN THEATRE WING, INC. 
Professional Training Program 
351 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
Director: Louis M. Simon 
HERBERT BERGHOF 
725 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
For interviews write or phone OR 5-2370 
Evening Acting Classes 
Acting Technique, Scene Study, 
Voice & Diction 


DRAMA PRODUCTIONS TOURING 
FOR CHILDREN 
Briggs Management 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
School for the Stage 
Modern Acting Technique, Stage 
Radio, TV. 
Partial Scholarship Assistance to Korean Vets. 
29 W. 67th St., N.Y., N.Y. Trafalgar 7-5834 


JUDITH ELIOT 
"One Woman Theatre'—Coach 
Auditions Prepared Specially for You 
Scene and Play Production 
Met. Opera House (14) 1425 Bdwy. 
LO 4-2717 


HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE 
School of Dance and Drama 
466 Grand St., N.Y.C. 2 OR 4-1100 
Productions for Adults and Children 
Directors: Betty Young and Alwin Nikolais 


HENRY STREET MUSIC SCHOOL 
8 Pitt St., N.Y.C. 2— OR 4-1100 
All Orchestral Instruments and Voice 
Adults and Children 
Director: Robert F. Egan 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE 
Department of Drama and Speech 
Hempstead, New York 
Stef: Bernard Beckerman, Director 
Donald H. Swinney, Associate 


HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Year-Round Classes for Professionals, Non- 
Professionals, Children and Young People 

Concentrated Courses 


743 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Professional training with 
liberal arts background 





Screen, 


PL 7-0289 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
340 East 54th Street 
New York, New York 


PROVINCETOWN PLAYHOUSE 
133 MacDougal St., New York City 
October through May 
Apprentices in Drama & Music 
Bus. Mar.: Aida Maissel 








SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
Graduate and Undergraduate Study 
for Men and Women 
Theatre, Dance, Music 


HENRY ST. PLAYHOUSE DANCE 
COMPANY 
Alwin Nikolais, Choreographer 
“KALEIDOSCOPE” 


A new world in Dance Theatre! 


TOM TWO ARROWS 
American Indian Dancer 
Internationally Recognized 

Interpretive Artist 
Frances Schram, Artists’ Mar. 
1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 


SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
Capitol Theatre Bldg. 

1639 Broadway, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Director: Dr. Maria Piscator 
President: Dr. Saul Colin 
SHOWCASE THEATRE 
Studio of Acting and Playwriting 
Showcase Every Ten Weeks 
Accelerated Beginners Course 


Sylvia Leigh, 425 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 








Professional Training for Stage and Television 


Catalog on Request 
Carnegie Hall, 881 7th Ave., New York 19 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
Director: Mary Virginia Heinlein 








WELCH WORKSHOP FOR ACTORS 
Day and Evening Classes 
Write 180 Riverside Dr., 9F, N.Y.C. 24, N.Y. 
Call Tr. 4-2820 
Director: Mary Welch 
NORTH CAROLINA é 
RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
Box 5637, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Richard F. Snavely, Director 


Winter Season, September-May 
Summer Arena June-July 


OHIO 


THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER THEATRE 
Wooster, Ohio 
William C. Craig, Director 
Staff: Winford Logan, Stanley Schutz, 
W. O. Jones, Lee Morgan, Leila A. Compton 


DENISON UNIVERSITY 
Granville, Ohio 
Department of Theatre Arts 
Edward A. Wright, Chairman 
William O. Brasmer, Richard G. Smith 
GALLERY PLAYERS of 
The Jewish Center 
1125 College Ave., Columbus, Ohio 
Staff: M. H. Schwartz and Don Quayle 


KARAMU THEATRE 
2355 East 89th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dir. Rowena Woodham Jelliffe, Dir. of Mu- 
sical Productions: Benno D. Frank. Drama 
Productions: Reuben Silver. Tech. Dir.: Wm. 
T. Brown. Children's Theatre: Ann K. Flagg. 





TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL % STAGE 


Fall Term October 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th St., New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 


American Theatre Wing 


Professional Training 


for 


ACTORS SINGERS 
DANCERS WRITERS 


Find Out 


about Fall Classes 


Integrated Programs 
Intensive Specialized Courses 


Training to meet individual needs 
for technical skills required of per- 
formers, writers, and composers in 
today’s drama, musical-comedy, opera, 
dance, radio and television. 


Write to Secretary of Admissions 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Approved under Public Law 550 for 


Veterans of the Korean War 





VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a 
great artist and an inspiring teacher 
untiring in her efforts and warm an 
constant in her interest in her students”. 

red Dunnock 


Professional Training 
for 
STAGE and TELEVISION 


FALL TERM OCT. | 
Enrollments Now Being Accepted 


CARNEGIE HALL 


88! SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 843 JUDSON 6-5546 
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PLAYERS CLUB FOUNDATION 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
Founded in 1923 
Managing Director: Roy Bowen 


REPERTOIRE LITTLE THEATRE 
16 Tenth Street 
Toledo 2, Ohio 
Non-professional community theatre 
25 seasons—six major productions 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre and Radio 
Oxford, Ohio 
Theatre Director: William lreland Duncan 
Technical Director: Edgar Hughes Chapman 


OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA THEATRE 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
B.A.-M.A. Degrees in Theatre 
Chairman: B. Bruestle 
Staff: H. Barrows, J. Hurdle, R. Jones 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 
In production throughout the year 
Director: Horace W. Robinson 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
University of Portland 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Director: Paul E, Ouellette 
Designer: Kermit Shafer 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Speech and Drama Department 
Salem, Oregon 
Theta Alpha Phi Productions 
Director: Robert M. Putnam 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Summer Theatre: Penn Playhouse 
Director: John W. Hulburt 


CHATHAM COLLEGE 
Department of Drama and Speech 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mildred Throne Evanson, Jack Neeson, 


Jerome Wenneker, Phyllis Marschal! Ferguson, 


Chairman, Carver Collins 


LITTLE LAKE THEATRE 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
15 week summer season 
Pittsburgh's Original Arena Theatre 
Will Disney, Managing Director 


PENN STATE PLAYERS 
Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Walter H. Walters, head 
Department of Theatre Arts 


PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Hamlet St. Theatre & Craft Ave. Theatre 
Director: Frederick Burleigh 
General Manager: Richard Hoover 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC. 
20 Queen St., Box 709 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Director: Emmett Robinson 
Associate Director: Louis DiLalla 
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Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 


GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE 
Lowndes Hill Road 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Robert H. McLane, Director 
THE TOWN THEATRE 
Columbia, South Carolina 
Community Theatre 
Continuous Operation Since 1919 
Director: Bob Telford 


| TENNESSEE 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Maryville, Tennessee 
Playhouse and Experimental Productions 
Kathleen Craven, Director 


TENNESSEE A. & |. STATE UNIVERSITY 
Dept. Speech and Drama, Nashville, Tenn. 
Tennessee State Players Guild, The Children's 
Theatre, The Youth Theatre. 

Thomas E. Poag, Dir., Wm. D. Cox, Tech. Dir. 
Madelyn E. Houston, Dir. Children's Theatre 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
Carousel Theatre 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Director: Paul L. Soper 
Summer and Winter Seasons 


TEXAS 


MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC. 

and Children's Theatre 

Box 2655, Midland, Texas 
Director: Art Cole 

SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE 
506 Villita Street 
San Antonio 3, Texas 
Director: Joe Salek 
President: Russell Hill Rogers 


T. C. U. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
BA BFA MA MFA 


Eight major productions 
Director of Theatre: W. R. Volbach 
TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
El Paso, Texas 
10 Major Productions each season 
Staff: Milton Leech and William Hardy 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
BFA, BS, MFA Degrees in Theatre 
Loren Winship, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 


VERMONT 
ST. MICHAEL'S PLAYHOUSE 


Summer Home of Players Incorporated 
St. Michael's College 
Winooski Park, Vermont 

Staff: Bill Starrs and Jeanne Davis 





VIRGINIA 


HOLLINS COLLEGE, VIRGINIA 





Department of Dramatic Art 
Hollins College Dramatic Association 
Hollins College Little Theatre 
Director: G. Dean Goodsell 


WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Staff: Albert Haak, Althea Hunt, 


Howard Scammon, Roger Sherman 








WISCONSIN 


BELOIT COLLEGE THEATRES 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

Winter: Beloit College Players 

Summer: The Court Theatre 

Directors: Kirk Denmark and James Conover 


WYOMING Sap Se 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING THEATRE 


ramie, Wyoming 
Winter and Summer Seasons 
Paid resident company in summer 
Directors: Richard Dunham, Charles Parker 


CANADA 


WESTERN CANADA HIGH SCHOOL 
Workshop 14 Ass‘d. 
Dept. of Drama 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Betty Mitchell, Director 











STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


_ BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
Courses: iy PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
AND 


CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 
MIME FOR ACTORS 
Angna Enters 


115 East 77th St. 
New York 12, N. Y. LE 5-8224 


NEW TERM OCTOBER 


Enroliment Limited 








CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA ° Acting * Production 
* Design for the Theatre 
* Playwriting 
Catalog: 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Welch Workshop 


Acting Classes 


FALL SESSION 
from Oct. 1 


Beginners - Professionals 
Director — MARY WELCH 


Write 
180 Riverside Dr., $f, N.Y.C., N.Y. 
Tr. 4-2820, Studio mid-town 
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Hermione Gingold and Mary Mc- 
Carty were the leading farceurs of 
the West Coast production of Noel 
Coward’s Fallen Angels. This revival 
opened at the Huntington Hartford 
Theatre, Hollywood, in May, then 
moved to San Francisco in June. 





Portman Minus Grease Paint 


We recently met Eric Portman 
backstage at the Music Box after 
one of his eloquent performances in 
Separate Tables. We had heard that 
he held court every night in his 
dressing room to all who sauntered 
in. The night we sauntered in there 
was a British sailor off the Ark 
Royal who had seen the play, had 
come backstage to chat, and who ex- 
pressed the wish that some of his 
shipmates might see a performance 
the following day. “Why, of course, 
my boy,” said the star. “How many?” 
At final count it was eight. “I’m 
afraid that’s about as far as I can go 
in getting tickets.” 

Also stopping by was an architect 
who had just flown in from South 
America, and who was flying to 
Africa on the next day. Flying, it 
developed, is something that Port- 
man can do without. He was due 
to fly to England shortly for a 
two-week vacation and wasn’t look- 
ing forward to it (“all that sea be- 
neath you”). His architect friend 
volunteered the information that 
flying across the Atlantic was much 
smoother than flying over the Sa- 
hara. “But I have no intention of 
flying over any desert,” the actor 
countered. On his return to New 
York he was scheduled to fly to 
Central City, Colorado, where he and 
the rest of the cast of Separate 
Tables are set to appear this month, 
and then return to New York (pre- 
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TIAMAN 


sumably by air) for a short run of 
the play, before taking to the road 
with it (presumably not by air). 

He was full of praise for Geraldine 
Page, who was soon to replace Mar- 
garet Leighton in the Terence Ratti- 
gan double bill. “An extraordinary 
person. She'll astonish many people 
who don’t know her range. You 
know, they loved her in England in 
The Rainmaker.” 

Mr. Portman showed us a tele- 
gram which had arrived that day 
from Henry Sherek, the producer. It 
told of the successful premiére of a 
play by Robin Maugham—a Sunday- 
night showing. Portman said that he 
had read the script months ago, had 
taken an option on it and then let 
the option lapse. “Don’t consider my- 
self a good judge of plays, but here 
was one I believed in. I think I’m 
justified now. It'll get put on in Lon- 
don. And probably come here, too. 
Good play. About Charles George 
Gordon of Khartoum. Terrific man.” 
Would he like to play the part? 
“Very much. But my contract here 
runs until 1959. And then I’m to do 
the O’Neill play, A Touch of the 
Poet. Looking forward to that.” 


Tribute 


One of the warmest compliments 
any of our contributors has received 
recently emanated from Pacific Pali- 
sades, California, now the address of 
novelist Lion Feuchtwanger. In a 
letter to Mordecai Gorelik, who did 
the comprehensive piece on the late 
Bertolt Brecht in our March issue, 
Feuchtwanger described it as “alto- 
gether the most intelligent thing that 
has been written in this country on 
Brecht.” Feuchtwanger, who knew 
Brecht intimately, indirectly capped 
the praise in the very next line of 
his letter: “Did you happen to see 
my article on Brecht in The Nation?” 


OFFSTAGE 


Gown Comes to Town 

The invasion of Broadway by the 
halls of ivy goes on. First Marguerite 
Shaw, associate dean of students at 
American University in Washington, 
cavorted in The Pajama Game. More 
recently Eugene Wood, chairman of 
the drama department at Ithaca Col- 
lege in upstate New York, turned up 
on a busman’s holiday—to act on 
Broadway, off Broadway, on the road 
and on television. His well-reasoned 
object was to gain some firsthand ex- 
perience about the employment pic- 
ture which his graduates face when 
they seek work in New York City. 

The professor had a busy time. 
First, he toured as Julie Harris’ fa- 
ther in The Lark, and then as the 
archbishop in that play. Back in New 
York he did a couple of television as- 
signments, including a role in a film 
based on a Sidney Kingsley work. 
Next he appeared as Mr. Justice 
Wills in the off-Broadway revival of 
Oscar Wilde. And he finished his year 
in grease paint by playing the part 
of Charlie in the City Center revival 
of The Pajama Game. 


What sage advice is Wood taking 
back to Ithaca, along with his favor- 
able notices? He found that good 
older character actors are scarce 
hardly a revolutionary discovery, and 
one not calculated to afford much 
comfort for his students. For them, 
he believes, perseverance is more im- 
portant than ever; to survive they 
must have “the ability to withstand 
a lot of hard knocks.” He elaborated 
the point in this way: “Hundreds of 
people are trying to get along in the 
theatre who have no business there. 
Anyone thinking of the theatre as a 
profession must develop an honest 
sense of evaluation; decide at the be- 
ginning if he has enough ability and 
talent and strength of character to 
undergo all the hardships he is going 
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to meet in New York.” 

But the picture isn’t entirely dark 
in the Wood outlook. There is the 
off-Broadway renaissance, for one 
thing; it can be a steppingstone to 
bigger things—and it gives the grad- 
uate in search of work an oppor- 
tunity to further develop the classi- 
cal drama he has been performing 
in college auditoriums. Best of all, he 
thinks, taking an eminently practical 
view, is the technical side of theatre; 
there, he says, is the best employ- 
ment opportunity of all. 

So much for the research aspect 
of this noble experimen’. What has 
it done for the man himself? A good 
deal more than to provide lecture 
notes for next semester, obviously. 
“As for me,” Professor Wood de- 
clares, “it gave me a real shot in 
the arm,” 


Practical Playwright 

Joseph Papp, the young producer 
of the New York Summer Shake- 
speare Festival which has been pre- 
senting the Bard at park sides in 
each of the city’s boroughs, was dis- 
cussing some of the prophets of doom 
with whom he had to contend while 
organizing and financing this worthy 
project. “I was told the crowds would 
be unruly because one site was a 
neighborhood with a great deal of 
juvenile delinquency. Other people 
Margaret O’Brien, one of the young- 
est Juliets of recent years, headed 
the cast for the Pasadena Playhouse 
production of Romeo and Juliet in 
May. John Drew Barrymore was 
Romeo; Florence Reed, the nurse; 
and Gene Raymond, Mercutio. 


said I was silly because so many 
people in the area did not understand 
English too well, much less Shake- 
speare.” 

This led us to recall the experience 
of another man who found that 
Shakespeare can thrive in unlikely 
places. George D. Stoddard, dean of 
the school of education at New York 
University, told a parallel story re- 
cently at a luncheon commemorating 
the great poet’s birthday. 

“Let me confess right off that 
I taught high-school Shakespeare 
thirty-five years ago to a bunch of 
startled adolescents,” he reminisced. 
“In that tough coal town in Penn- 
sylvania, accustomed to cave-ins, 
strikes and stabbings, there was un- 
holy joy in reading Macbeth.” 

Dean Stoddard made the point that 
Shakespeare himself was no ivory- 
tower fellow. “He went out from 
Stratford unskilled and unemployed; 
certainly he was not stuffed with 
book knowledge. Perhaps it was just 
as well. A famous textbook of 
Shakespeare’s time was The Gover- 
nour by Sir Thomas Elyot. This book 
illustrates the pedantic approach. 
Thus we find, under music, two items, 
with examples: (1) It is valuable 
as a recreation. Examples: David, 
Achilles and Alexander. (2) Beware 
of overdoing it. Example: Nero.” 


It Beats Popcorn 

When you consider the extreme 
diversity of fare available on the 
summer circuit these days, you can 
excuse the proud producer, who, in 
pointing to this variety, revives the 
cliché that goes, “from soup to...” 
Well, almost excuse him, at any rate. 
Still we were hardly prepared for 
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concrete proof of such a boast. We 
received this proof in the form of a 
press release from the Lakewood 
Summer Playhouse in Barnesville, 
Pennsylvania. It says: “A new fea- 
ture of the Lakewood Summer Play- 
house this season will be Wednes- 
day- and Saturday-afternoon per- 
formances to be called ‘Consom- 
matinées,’ because a light refresh- 
ment will be served free of charge 
during the intermissions.” The na- 
ture of this light refreshment? “Soup 
on the rocks.” 


Not-So-Vital Statistics 

Soup for summer-theatre audiences 
may be a novelty in 1957, but we are 
reminded that refreshments of one 
sort or another are nothing new in 
our playhouses. In Los Angeles, for 
example, the Theatre Mart has com- 
piled an impressive list of statistics 
covering the twenty-four-year run of 
The Drunkard and its companion mu- 
sical adaptation, The Wayward Way. 
During this marathon, the theatre’s 
audiences have consumed 6,000,000 
bottles of beer, 110,000 loaves of 
bread, 450,000 pounds of coffee, 35,000 


Ethel Merman, star of Happy Hunt- 
ing, has added another function, one 
that comes very naturally. Currently 
New York is celebrating its fourth 
summer as a festival city (“New 
York Is a Summer Festival’), and 
for the first time festival officials 
have chosen an “Official New York 
Hostess.” In view of the legitimate 
theatre’s important place in the fes- 
tival program, and Miss Merman’s 
proven capacity for hostessing, she 
was a logical choice, indeed. 
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pounds of sugar and 410,000 pounds 
of pretzels. And they have variously 
cheered and hissed eight heroes, six 
heroines and five villains. 


Department of Durability 

In one respect the current season 
for outdoor musical theatres isn’t 
quite the same. We note, stifling a 
tear, that Blossom Time has had to 
be removed from the schedule of at 
least one of the major theatres. In 
St. Louis the management of the 
Municipal Opera explained that a 
copyright disagreement between per- 
sons holding legal rights to the li- 
bretto had caused withdrawal of this 
venerable operetta, endangering, for 
the moment, its status as a perennial. 
And perennial is the word for the 
show which opened the doors of the 
Ambassador Theatre in New York on 
September 29, 1921. 

On the other hand, some of our 
veteran performers are still very 
much on the active list. In announc- 
ing expansion of its regional-audi- 
tions program to southern California, 
the National Council of the Metro- 
politan Opera stated that Lotte Leh- 
mann and Richard Crooks will join 
the Met’s John Gutman in judging 
the first competition for singers in 
Santa Barbara next January. And 
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over in London, A. E. Matthews, a 
youthful eighty-seven, participated in 
still another of his countless opening 
nights in May when A Month of Sun- 
days opened. 


Cabbages and Kings 

We are not too impressed by the 
news in June that a new chemical, 
gibberellin, has produced twelve-foot 
cabbages and tomatoes the size of 
footballs. Broadway beat that one by 
three months. Do you recall a com- 
edy named Good as Gold? The dis- 
patch added the information that the 
chemical does not work on all plants. 
To their sorrow, playwright John 
Patrick and producer Cheryl Craw- 
ford discovered that a similar plot 
gimmick does not always work, either. 

Not only for science, but for the 
arts as well, does theatre show the 
way. Nowadays we read of “music 
in the round’—and where do you 
suppose the impresarios came up 
with that one? Usually it involves 
a seating arrangement whereby the 
audience surrounds the musicians, 
but at Bennington College recently, 
the musicians encircled the audience. 
The ring of instruments included 
four sirens, four boat whistles, twelve 
automobile horns, Swiss hand bells 
and a shotgun. So what? Most 
Saroyan plays will outdo that. 

In the night-club field, too, we see 
evidence of the inroad of the living 
stage. In New Orleans a couple of 
months ago, Dorothy Lamour (a re- 
cent addition to summer-theatre per- 
formers, by the way) did a night-club 
act from a wheel chair after she had 
fractured an ankle during a fall. 
Here she was only following a script 
perfected originally by Orson Welles, 
King Lear himself. And one of our 
Midwestern scouts informs us that 
an ecdysiast has been practicing her 
art out there under the name of 
(easy now, Mr. Barrie) Tinker Bell. 
All this in return for the night clubs’ 
gift to theatre, Sammy Davis, Jr! 


Confusin’ but Amusin’ 

Back in March, Siobhan McKenna 
gave readers of this magazine her 
own highly individual conception of 
what it takes to play the name role 
in Shaw’s Saint Joan. The actress 
dwelt at some length on her life on a 
farm. “My mother was definitely 
‘country,’” she said, “and I base 
my interpretation of Joan on my 
mother.” 

Well, sir, May arrived, and one 
Paris critic seemed to suspect that 
Otto Preminger had taken Miss Mc- 
Kenna’s words very much to heart. 
At least we gather as much from his 
notice in the newspaper Combat. He 





covered the benefit premiére of the 
Saint Joan film at the Paris Opéra, 
and he thought producer-director 
Preminger and newcomer Jean Se- 
berg, who plays Joan, had confused 
the central role with Davy Crockett. 

The Combat man also was con- 
vinced that Preminger and Miss Se- 
berg had transformed Joan into a 
“cover girl.” “Joan of Arc is above 
all the expression of chaste courage,” 
he wrote. “Not today’s version, with 
the Americans and others confusing 
her with D’Artagnan or Davy Crock- 
ett.” 


Come to think of it, Miss McKenna 
was our cover girl as recently as last 
August—-and in costume for Saint 
Joan. That accounts for two aspects 
of Combat’s cryptic notice. But the 
bit about D’Artagnan has us per- 
plexed. At press time we were still 
wrestling with that piece of the dra- 
matic jigsaw puzzle. 


Bank Rhymes With Box Office 

Banks are always good things to 
have on one’s side, and Guy Lom- 
bardo’s production of Show Boat, at 
the Jones Beach (Long Island) Ma- 
rine Theatre, is in that favored posi- 
tion this summer — at least in one 
sense. Two banks — the Meadow 
Brook National Bank of Nassau 
County, and the Security National 
Bank of Huntington in Suffolk Coun- 
ty—are serving as combination box- 
offices and promotion agencies for 
the show. The two have a total of 
forty-three offices handling special 
mail-order forms; and personal box- 
office representatives will be on hand 
at five Meadow Brook offices and 
three Security offices. In addition, 
both banks have bought substantial 
blocks of Show Boat tickets. These 
are heing dangled as premiums for 
persons opening new checking ac- 
counts. 


Theatre Quotebook 


RALPH RICHARDSON: “What 
you see and hear on the stage is not 
all that the playwright has written. 
Beneath his words lie the dreams of 
the actor. If you say even a simple 
line like ‘Hello, my darling’ without 
a dream behind it, without a per- 
sonal fantasy of some sort, you are 
not acting.” 


TENNESSEE WILLIAMS: “A 
writer’s view of the world is always 
affected by his own state of being. 
I am an anxious, troubled person. I 
can’t write about anything I don’t 
feel. Maybe someday I will suddenly 
become hilarious and write some- 
thing very bright.” 
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on Broadway in the 1956-57 season 


THEATER 
Alvin 


Anta 
Broadhurst 


Cort 


Forty-Sixth Street 
Helen Hayes 
Lyceum 
Majestic 
Martin Beck 
Mark Hellinger 
Music Box 
National 
Playhouse 
Plymouth 
Royale 


PLAY 


No Time for Sergeants 


Middle of the Night 
Auntie Mame 
The Diary of Anne Frank 


New Girl in Town 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night 
The Happiest Millionaire 
Happy serie 

Candide 

My Fair Lady 

Separate Tables 


Inherit The Wind 


The Hidden River 
The Apple Cart 
The Matchmaker 


NAME 


Michael Thoma 


Edward G. Robinson 


Gena Rowlands 
Patricia Benoit 
Rosalind Russell 
Walter Klavun 
Patricia Jenkins 


Garson Kanin (Director) 


Joseph Schildkraut 


Margalo Gillmore 
Thelma Ritter 


Jason Robards, Jr. 


Dana White 


Howard Lindsay (Co-Author) 


Conrad Bain 


John Michael King 


Ann Hillary 
Muriel Kirkland 
Robert P. Lieb 


Martin Gabel (Co-Producer) 
Raymond Bramley 


Ruth Gordon 


Special mention for Off-Broadway Productions of outstanding calibre 


Actors Playhouse 


Actors Playhouse 


Cherry Lane Theatre 


Phoenix Theatre 


Career 


The Eagle Has Two Heads 


Purple Dust 


The Taming of The Shrew 


William Long 
Richard Stahl 
Coleen Dewhurst 
(Winner of Best ( 


)ff- 


Broadway Actress Award) 


Ed Crowley 
Paul Shyre 
Nina Foch 


Barbara Lord 
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Walter Abel 


Geraldine Brooks 


Betty Field Rick Jason 


John Lupton 


Marion Randall 


Nina Foch 
Frances Fuller 
Stuart Germain 
Marcia Henderson 
Winston Hibler 
Sterling Holloway 


Jennifer Jones 
Bernard Kates 
Grace Kelly 

Sam Levene 
Michael Lewin 
Margaret Lindsay 


Phyllis Avery 
Lauren Bacall 
Ann Bancroft 
Lyle Bettger 
Lee Bowman 
Matt Briggs 


John Cassavetes 
Hume Cronyn 
Robert Cummings 
Cecil B. DeMille 
Kirk Douglas 


Stephen McNally 
Agnes Moorehead 
Don Murray 

Pat O’Brien 
Cathy O’Donnell 
William Powell 


Thelma Ritter 
Rosalind Russell 
Ezra Stone 
Spencer Tracy 
Claire Trevor 
John Ericson Lucile Watson 


TERMS: OCTOBER JANUARY MARCH 
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the incomparable 


by Hesketh Pearson 


A friend of mine once asked Max Beerbohm whether he had any hobbies, since 
none was mentioned in the books of reference. “I suppose I may claim one hobby of 
which I have never tired,” he replied. “I enjoy looking at things and people, especially 
people.” A little later my friend remarked that Max had been very lucky throughout 
his life. “I have been lucky ... yes... once.” “Only once?” “Once is enough. I was 
lucky to be born.” 

These are the noticeable features of Max’s life: He was a detached observer by 
temperament, and he was dogged by good fortune. He started off well, his father being 
a prosperous city merchant who could afford to send him first to Charterhouse School 
and then to Oxford. On leaving the university he was at once received into the leading 
artistic circles of London, his half brother Beerbohm Tree being a popular West End 
actor and manager who knew everyone worth knowing. He soon got a reputation for 
impassivity, for saying nothing when he had nothing amusing to say, but for saying 
something pretty good at carefully spaced intervals, and Oscar Wilde asked a woman: 
“When you are alone with Max, does he take off his face and reveal his mask?” 

He hovered for a while on the fringe of the Wilde circle, and when it became the 
theme of scandal, members of his family were much worried by his connection with it. 
They were greatly relieved when his friendship with an actress withdrew him from the 
danger zone though they displayed no enthusiasm when he decided to marry her. 
Their lack of sympathy irritated him, and he quarreled with his sister-in-law, Maud 
Tree, who very stupidly treated his financée in a manner that he considered insulting. 
His mother doted on him and would have done anything to make him happy, but like 
his sisters, she suffered many emotional flutters until his engagement with the actress 
in question was broken off. A year or two later he followed Bernard Shaw as dramatic 
critic of the Saturday Review, holding what he called “this absurd post” from 1898 till 
1910. Though not fond of the theatre, he was sufficiently attracted to certain actresses, 
becoming engaged to- marry another, Constance Collier, while she was appearing with 
Tree. But that engagement was terminated by mutual consent. “Someone more exciting 
came along,” Constance informed me, while Max implied to a friend that he had found 
her too exciting. At the age of thirty-eight he married an American actress, Florence 
Kahn. 

His twelve years as a dramatic critic covered a period of great interest in the drama, 
for they witnessed the gradual emergence, if not acceptance, of Ibsen on the English 
stage, and the rise of Shaw. In his opening article Max affected diffidence in following 
G.B.S. as a dramatic critic (whose retirement, said he, “has eclipsed the gaiety of 
greenrooms”) because he had no well-considered attitude to life, like that of his prede- 
cessor, and had “never regarded any theatre as much more than the conclusion to a 
dinner or the prelude to a supper.” That was roughly the difference between them. Shaw 
took the stage with deadly seriousness and set out to reform it in preparation for his 
own plays. Max merely wanted to wake it up so that he could take more interest in it. 
Shaw’s pen was a sword with which he slashed at the conventions of dramaturgy. Max’s 
pen was a feather with which he tickled the dramatists. (Continued on page 84) 
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DRAMA’S 


by 
E. Martin 


Browne 


Murder in the Cathedral, 

T. S. Eliot’s play based on 
Thomas a Becket, had this 
production in 1952 by Adelphi 
College in association with 

the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, New York. 

The work originally was given 
in Canterbury in 1935. 




















The York Nativity play, 
comprising scenes from seven of 
the medieval York cycle, was 
presented last December as part 
of a new three-year program 

at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York. E. Martin Browne 
adapted this work, and also 


roduction of 
top Fry’s 
pen by the 


he Edinburgh 
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RETURN TO RELIGION 


In the last few years the term “religious drama” has been heard increasingly often. To a student of the 
history of the theatre, the very existence of such a differential term may seem strange and inappropriate. 
Drama was born as the expression of religion, of faith in God as He was variously understood by difter- 
ent peoples and eras. It has never lost this character, however far it may have strayed in its subject matter. 
One may therefore deprecate the existence of the term “religious drama,” both as an artificial division of 
the whole and as tending to make religious people forget that the plays they do in’the name of religion 
are (or should be) drama. 

Yet with the growth of the theatre as an art form, and particularly as an.exponent of psychological 
realism, it may be useful to recognize a category labeled “religious”; and still more, perhaps, one labeled 
“Christian.” During the Puritan period the drama was frowned upon, and was only tolerated when it 
dealt with things of superficial concern; that it should presume to study the relationship of man to God 
was unthinkable. The humanist drama of the last two or three generations is the natural consequence of 


this attitude. For us today this exclusively human preoccupation is insufficient; we seek to reach out 


toward “Powers beyond us 


Which now and then emerge.” 


This drama, which implicitly or explicitly deals with the God-man relationship, may fairly and usefully 
be called “religious.” 

Christianity carries us a step further. For Christianity is the religion of Incarnation. It is dedicated 
to the amazing proposition that God took flesh and for man’s sake became a man. “He humbled himself, 
and became subject unto death. . . ” This coming of God into human history and human personality 
brings the Christian religion closest of all religions to the drama, wherein the actor offers his own self as 
the medium through which a new self is created before his fellow men. 

The mystery of the actor’s creation lies in this self-emptying, that the character may fill him, and it 
is essentially a religious mystery. The story of God’s self-revelation told in the Bible, showing the growth 
through Jewish to Christian religious experience, is, on its human side, carried (continued on page 92) 





‘TOP 


The entrance to the Sacramento 
Music Circus, which was founded 
in 1951 by the West Coast pro- 
ducers Russell Lewis and Howard 
Young. On the average, these 
musical tent theatres have a seat- 


ing capacity of fifteen hundred 


ILLZHIUVAW “a Hagsor 


A rehearsal at the Finger Lakes 
Lyric Circus, Skaneateles, New 
York, which is managed by Wal- 
ter, David and Virginia Franke 
Davis Actors like arena-style 
playing but say it is like “per- 
forming in a perpetual close-up.” 


LEFT 


A performance of Cole Porter's 
Can-Can at St. John Terrell’s 
Music Circus, Lambertville, New 
Jersey, in 1956. Manager Terrell 
works virtually the year round, 


beginning preparations for the 


next season in late November 
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ois | he RRR ects: 


USICAL TENT THEATRES—a fast-growing, highly 


\ . 
; successful enterprise of the summer-theatre 


LA scene—are now operating in ten states 


across the country, from Massachusetts to California. 
They number nineteen in all and, before the sum- 
mer is over, they will have played to more than two 
million persons who will have spent in the neighbor- 
hood of $5,000,000 to see arena-style shows. The 
very flavor of their offerings and their informal 
atmosphere, indigenous to summer theatre, is re- 
flected in the various names by which they are 
known: Music Circus, Melody Tent, Lyric Circus, 
Musicarnival, Melody Circus, Music Box and Mel- 
ody Fair. 

Utilizing the least possible scenery and props, and 
streamlined choruses (an average of ten members, 
compared with the usual thirty on the Broadway 
stage), the musical tent theatres rely on the tried- 
and-true to attract audiences. They produce such 
popular shows as Oklahoma!, The Pajama Game, 
Brigadoon, South Pacific, and such older stand-bys 
as Show Boat, The Student Prince and Naughty 


Marietta—though some adventure with an occa- 
sional premiére or opera. They do not cater to the 
star-with-package show; the “names” that attract are 
apt to be present or past members of ASCAP, rather 
than members of Equity. Some examples are Cole 
Porter, Rodgers and Hammerstein, Alan Jay Lerner, 
Franz Lehar and Jerome Kern. 

The majority of the theatres are organized in a 
group called the Musical Arena Theatres Associ- 
ation, whose chief purpose is to further production 
standards. Officers are: president, St. John Terrell 
(“papa” of the musical tents, whose Music Circus 
in Lambertville, New Jersey, founded in 1949, was 
the first of these ventures); vice-president, David 
Marshall Holtzmann (manager of two theatres in 
Massachusetts: the Cape Cod Melody Tent in Hyan- 
nis and the South Shore Music Circus in Cohasset) ; 
secretary, Robert H. Bishop III. (cofounder of the 
Musicarnival in Cleveland); and treasurer, Walter 
Davis (a manager of the Finger Lakes Lyric Circus 
in Skaneateles, New York). The members of the 


association meet several (continued on page 96) 


The Musicarnival in Cleve- 
land adventures with an oc- 
casional opera. Pictured is the 
1956 production of Carmen 
with Beverly Sills and Lloyd 
Thomas Leech. This year’s 
schedule includes Tosca, 
newly adapted by John 
Gutman. 


ZLYAM TAVHOIW 


RIGHT 


Supervising a detail of tent 
construction is Benjamin 
Segal (left), coproducer of 
the Oakdale Music Theatre, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Show Boat heads the list of 
works most frequently pro- 
duced in musical tent theatres 
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GE ORDER 


by Emily Coleman 


If it always seems that too much ado is made about any per- 
formance of Hector Berlioz’ The Trojans. then consider the Al 
Taylors of San Francisco. They flew all the way to London in 
June just to spend a few minutes short of five hours at the Royal 
Opera House’s new production of The Trojans. Taylor figured 
that one performance had cost him about $2,800, or roughly $560 
an hour. Covent Garden officials were less eager to discuss their 
expenses, but if the hiring of five Irish wolfhounds was a fair 
sample, the show must have cost a packet, maybe even a bundle. 
As any old dog lover knows, Irish wolfhounds aren’t happy in 
London. The climate is bad and, besides, Her Majesty likes corgis. 
So to rent Irish wolfhounds, Covent Garden had to pay what these 
scarce noble beasts get when they appear on television, a sum 
alleged to equal the fee of a number-one-type singer. Considering 
the comparable effort involved, a lot of opera stars today would 
be better off if they were Irish wolfhounds living in London 

The man behind the dogs was Sir John Gielgud, engaged by 
Covent Garden to direct (or, as the English would say, to “pro-- 
duce”) his first vpera. His reaction to this challenge was worthy 
of the best traditions of the theatre. “I have always wanted to 
produce a full opera,” he said, “but have always been too fright- 
ened to do it. Now that I am at last trying it,l am glad it is inan 
outsize way. The expense of this production, which is in English, 
is terrible. The work is really two operas in one, a sort of mixture 
of Virgil and Homer. It is so huge that it’s going to be like troop- 
ing the Color, or something.” 

As Lady Emerald Cunard used to say, Sir John really hit the 
nail on the head. With a consummate disregard for the practical 
side of life, Berlioz asked for everything up to, and including, the 
Trojan horse itself. As Ernest Newman of the Sunday Times put 
it: “It is almost better for anyone not acquainted with it already 
not to approach it at all than to approach it from the wrong direc- 
tion and in the wrong spirit.” As it turned out, the sage of the 
music world was unwittingly playing his own Cassandra. After 
the performance he reported: “We have now heard the last, I 
hope, of the silly newspaper talk about the Berlioz ‘marathon’ 
and the marvels of the coming production, with real live dogs in 
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the hunt scene. .. . There was very little in last 
Thursday’s ‘production’ that seemed to me worth 
serious consideration. . The primary and final 
problem of The Trojans is one not of staging but 
simply of musical performance. Even a near-the- 
best will not suffice here; only the very best will 
succeed. .. . Thursday’s performance as a whole was 
inadequate, in some cases painfully so.” 

Luckily for Covent Garden, Sir John and the cast 
and principals—which included the American mezzo- 
soprano Blanche Thebom as Dido—The Trojans was 
received by the rest of London in an atmosphere of 
triumph. Performances were next to impossible to 
get into, and a majority of the press was happily 
enthusiastic. Wrote Martin Cooper in the Daily Tel- 
egraph: “One of music’s bad debts, outstanding for 
a century, was handsomely paid off.” And the always 
conservative Times (not to be confused with the 
Sunday Times) summed up matters this way: “So 
the famous problematical opera has at last proved 
that it is practicable—its length is nothing to the 
Wagnerians; that it is not only full of incidental 
beauties—as amateur performances have already 
told us; and that it is an exciting and splendid work 
of genius.” 

It should be noted that in one technical detail, 
modern science and invention overcame a Berliozian 
hazard which has baffled previous producers of The 
Trojans. The array of off-stage bands and choruses 
which the composer called for were all brought in 
on cue and kept in time with Rafael Kubelik, the 
conductor in the pit, via closed-circuit television. 
This department is unfamiliar with B.B.C. operating 
procedure, but the “N.B.C. Television Opera The- 
atre” has been using this technique consistently and 
even more elaborately, for during an N.B.C. opera 
the cast is in one stage area, conductor Peter Herman 
Adler in another, and never the twain do meet. 


Maugham with Music 


London’s operatic luck was not confined solely to 
The Trojans. It had begun late in May, as a matter 
of fact, when Sadler’s Wells presented the premiére 
of the John Gardner-Patrick Terry operatic version 
of Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and Sixpence. 
The production was bristling with “firsts,” so many 


DAVID SIM 


AWOOSVa aHOddva 


that it might almost have been classified as unfair 
to professional operatic practitioners. The Moon and 
Sixpence was the first opera ever to be commissioned 
by Sadler’s Wells. It was Gardner’s first full-length 
opera. (He is a virtually unknown forty-year-old 
Welsh composer.) It was Terry’s first libretto. (He 
is the manager of the Covent Garden Opera Com- 
pany.) It was the first opera ever based on a novel 
by a living British author. It was Peter Hall’s first 
experience as an operatic director. (He is the twenty- 
six-year-old husband of Leslie Caron and the the- 
atrical prodigy who directed the London productions 
of The Waltz of the Toreadors, Waiting for Godot and 
Camino Real.) And it was also Chin Yu’s first 
appearance on the operatic stage. (She is the Anglo- 
Chinese actress who played in London in The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, and in The Moon and 
Sixpence she took the nonsinging role of Ata, Gau- 
guin’s Tahitian mistress.) 

The Moon and Sixpence split London operatic cir- 
cles into.two camps: the Romanticists, who thought 
Gardner’s stark, dissonant, Alban Bergish style to- 
tally unsuited either to their own tastes or to the 
novel itself; and the Modernists, who called it a 
daring move in the right direction. While the critics 
wrangled, the public bought tickets, and everybody 
thought how splendid it was that people cared that 
much about opera. 


Second Look at a Laboratory 


It may be recalled that this department was forced 
by the exigencies of a deadline to leave the Ballet 
Theatre workshop programs at the halfway mark. 
To complete the record of this significant and impor- 
tant laboratory season at the Phoenix Theatre in 
New York: Seven more new ballets were presented, 
and at least three of them have potential. Robert 
Joffrey’s Le Bal at last produced a pleasant opening 
ballet, something missing in the first two programs; 
Herbert Ross’s Paean needs a lot of work, but con- 
tained an exquisite movement—‘“Dedication”—for 
Ruth Ann Koesun and John Kriza; and there also 
was Agnes de Mille’s Sebastian, to the Gian-Carlo 
Menotti score, which, it is rumored, will be seen 
sometime * the future in Ballet Theatre’s repertory 
—along win Kenneth MacMillan’s Journey, offered 
during the first half of the season. Any detailed 
criticism of the other four would not be in keeping 
with the announced purposes of the workshop, but 
in spite of the few misfires and downright bloopers, 
the batting average of the series as a whole was 
remarkably high. 


LEFT TO RIGHT. 


Act III of The Moon and Sixpence, outside Strickland’s island 
hut. John Hargreaves as Strickland, and Chin Yu as Ata. 


Nora Kaye and George Tomal in Sebastian, one of the offer- 
ings of the Ballet Theatre 
New York. 


final workshop program in 
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America’s Dramatic Critics 


Just fifty years ago a frightened young beginner on 
the staff of the Courier-Journal in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was assigned to cover a play, Facing the 
Music, an old-time thriller, which starred James J. 
Corbett and which had been booked into the Masonic 
Temple. The young man’s name was Boyd Martin. 
He liked the work; he’s been writing about the 
theatre ever since. 

Today the tall distinguished-looking Mr. Mar- 
tin, a cultured gentleman of Kentucky, holds his 
place as one of America’s foremost critics. His re- 
views are greatly respected throughout his native 
state; his fame has spread to New York, to Los 
Angeles, to Chicago, to Dallas. “Everywhere you go,” 
said a veteran advance man the other day, “you'll 
find people who know Boyd Martin and admire him 
and like him.” 

During the road’s days of glory, the city of Louis- 
ville, in which Martin was born, drew an average of 
fifty-three touring plays a year, and he saw them all. 
In the season of 1956-57, Louisville got six plays, 
and he was at the Auditorium reviewing them—just 
as he used to go to Macauley’s Theatre to report on 
the appearances of the great stars of other years: 
Maude Adams and John Drew, Mrs. Fiske and Wil- 
liam Gillette, Otis Skinner and David Warfield. The 
great American road hasn’t entirely vanished, but 
the startling shrinkage in such a theatre-minded 
metropolis as Louisville is typical of what has hap- 
pened throughout America. But Martin, stubbornly 
optimistic, hasn’t given up. He is still hoping for a 
miracle in the form of a resurgence. In the mean- 
time he makes frequent trips to New York to see 
Broadway’s latest plays. 

Besides being the Courier-Journal’s drama critic, 
he also looks after the paper’s amusement page and 
writes a daily column, “Boyd Martin’s Show Talk.” 
For forty-three years he was active in little-theatre 
work and taught the drama and public speaking at 
the University of Louisville. During those forty- 
three years he staged more than four hundred major 
productions at the university and in the Louisville 
area. He resigned at the university because he 
wanted to devote a lot of time to a new develop- 
ment in the theatre, the show train. 

“T got fascinated by the whole idea,” he told me 
during his recent stay in New York. “I’m now 
working on it as a promotion stunt for the Courier- 
Journal. We’ve taken eighteen show trains to New 
York to date. There were 186 eager playgoers on 
the first train out of Louisville, Broadway-bound. 
We’re now averaging 200 per train. During one year 
we took two trains with 450 on each. Ours is not 
a theatre party. It’s a special trip and a special train, 
and the best people in Louisville come along. These 
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Boyd Martin of the Courier-Journal in Louisville. 


people spend a terrific lot of money on food and 
drink, aboard the trains and in New York.” 

Boyd Martin and his wife, Julia, to whom he has 
been married since 1912, live in a charming house 
on Drayton Drive. They didn’t build it but remod- 
eled it. Numerous stars of the American theatre, 
coming through Louisville with the touring plays, 
have been entertained by the Martins through the 
years. I attended a party given by them for Kath- 
arine Cornell, following a performance of No Time 
for Comedy at the Auditorium. I recall a very shy 
and entirely obscure young man who was in her 
company. His name was Laurence Olivier. 

Mr. Martin, having been in the habit of going 
regularly to his office for half a century, still reports 
there five days weekly. Twice a week he plays golf. 
“T play at it,” he says. He raised his glass (bonded 
bourbon) in a toast to the institution he has loved 
since boyhood, the living stage. 

For the record: The six plays that reached Louis- 
ville during the past season included The Chalk 
Garden, The Pajama Game and Fanny. Not one of 
them caused Kentuckians to lose their reason. 

Also for the record: The revered Macauley’s, in 
which Boyd Martin saw plays during his early years 
as a critic, opened in 1873. It was razed in 1925. All 
on-from-Broadway attractions that now find their 
way to Louisville are booked into the oversized 
Auditorium. If you’re back in Row T, you get the 
feeling that you’re out in the next county, but an 
amplifier brings the dialogue to you. That is, most 
of it. 

Ward Morehouse 
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PLAYMAKERS’ 


When Frederick H. Koch arrived at the University of North Carolina in 1918 to found the Carolina 
Playmakers and lacer a department of dramatic arts, he came with his arms full of books and his head full 
of dreams. And in no time at all he had set up a great pother and ferment of playwriting in and around 
Chapel Hill. Beating in him was a naive but wonderfully dynamic credo of beauty and creation. “Every- 
body,” he told us again and again, “is an artist more or less—a playwright—and the thing to do is to sit down 
and write—write from the inside, write what you know and feel. And not only that,” he assured us over and 
over, “but everybody, man, woman and child and maybe dogs, is subject matter for plays. And read, read, 
read—in the best of dramatic literature too. So you bring on the plays and we will produce them on our little 
stage.” 

And we did as time passed—a lot of us. Thomas Wolfe, George Denny, Samuel Selden, Jonathan Daniels, 
Hubert Heffner, Lynn Riggs, Betty Smith, Noel Houston, Josephina Niggli, Bernice Kelly Harris, Chin 
Hsiung, Elizabeth Lay, Minnie Sparrow, Dougald MacMillan, Wilbur Stout, Harold Williamson, Loretto 
Carroll Bailey, Frances Gray Patton, Howard Richardson—these were only a few of a multitude of jostling 
eager ones. 

Koch died in 1944. But as one of his devoted faculty said, “The spirit of the little man in the Norfolk 


jacket and with the bright smile lives on—it lives on in the minds and hearts of thousands of former students 
and associates in every part of the world.” (continued on page 86) 
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BY PAUL GREEN 


CLOCKWISE 


Portrait of the artist as a young man: playwright Paul Green when he 
attended the University of North Carolina. His In Abraham’s Bosom 
won the Pulitzer Prize for 1926-27, and his The House of Connelly 
launched the Group Theatre in New York in September, 1931. 


The Playmakers Theatre, on the Chapel Hill campus, was the first state- 
owned playhouse in this country to be dedicated to the writing and 
producing of a native drama. During the first seven years of its exist- 
ence, the producing group had no home on the campus. 


Fixin’s, Paul and Erma Green’s drama about the lot of the sharecropper, 
was performed by the Playmakers during the 1923-24 season. Frances 
Gray (now Frances Gray Patton, author of Good Morning, Miss Dove) 
played Lilly, the work-driven wife of a tenant farmer. 


Lorca’s Blood Wedding, which itself has a strong folk flavor, was one 
of the recent offerings of the Carolina Playmakers. It was designed by 
James M. Riley. Productions of the group also are given out of doors 
in the picturesque Koch Memorial Forest Theatre. 





As an aspiring dramatist at the 
University of Michigan, Arthur 
Miller won both the Avery Hop- 
wood playwriting award and the 
Theatre Guild national award. He 
won the Pulitzer Prize for 1948- 
49 with Death of a Salesman 


JOHN SWOPE 


grass-roots stage to né 


When they were students at Col- 
umbia University, Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein II 
both were active in Varsity Shows. 
Rodgers first began his theatre 
partnership with Lorenz Hart 


during their years at Columbia. 


José Ferrer (in costume for one 
of his most famous roles: Cyrano) 
was active in the Princeton Tri- 
angle Club during the thirties. 
His colleagues in these shows in- 
cluded James Stewart, Joshua 
Logan and Myron McCormick. 


U. S. INFORMATION SERVICE 


Coproducer-director Robert Breen 
manned the lights on opening 
night of Porgy and Bess in Vien- 
na. Now busy with the screen 
version, Breen earlier acted and 
directed for the Minneapolis Rep- 
ertory and Barter Theatres 


Spencer Tracy’s early career in- 
cluded stock-company appear- 
ances in White Plains, New York; 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Here he ap- 
pears in costume for his latest 


film The Old Man and the Sea. 
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ional spotlight 


FRANK SERJACK, COPYRIGHT 


An alumnus of Yale’s Drama 
School, Elia Kazan started in the 
theatre as a stage manager and 
actor, and first turned to direct- 
ing in 1934. His most recent pro- 
jects have been the films Baby 
Doll and A Face in the Crowd. 


Y RAPISARDA, COSMO SILEO 

Peter Larkin (pictured with Mau- 
rice Evans) studied with Donald 
Oenslager at Yale Drama School, 
which also trained William and 
Jean Eckart. Larkin has designed 
such hits as Inherit the Wind and 
No Time for Sergeants. 





Andy Griffith began acting with 
the Carolina Playmakers of the 
University of North Carolina, and 
played Sir Walter Raleigh in The 
Lost Colony. Now he is repeating 
his Broadway role in the film No 


Time for Sergeants. 
ANGUS MCBEAN 


Last seen on Broadway in The 
Millionairess, Katharine Hepburn 
started her stage career in Bryn 
Mawr College productions. Now 
she has returned to the stage for 
the 1957 Shakespeare festival in 
Stratford, Connecticut. 


Fred Coe directed for five years 
at the Town Theatre in Columbia, 
South Carolina, before becoming 
a top television producer. On 
Broadway he was coproducer of 
The Trip to Bountiful, which 


originated in his TV series. 





On a dare, Eva Marie Saint tried out 
for a part in a play at Bowling Green 
State University, won the lead and 
changed her major subject to drama. 
Her latest assignment has been in the 


film version of A Hatful of Rain. 


Henry Fonda (pictured here as Mister 
Roberts) gained his early experience 
at the Omaha Community Playhouse, 
where he acted with Dorothy McGuire. 
Later he played stock seasons with the 
University Players on Cape Cod. 





Famous 


When the stock-company boom was at its peak in 
the United States about the time of the outbreak 
of World War I , when more than four hundred com- 
panies were operating between the oceans, one of 
the outstanding playhouses in America was the 
Castle Square of Boston. It was the home of John 
Craig’s celebrated company, and under his guidance 
the Castle Square became known throughout the 
land. 

The Castle Square Theatre, a costly and ornate 
structure seating seventeen hundred, was opened 
November 12, 1894, with Edward E. Rose’s Captain 
Paul. During its early years the players on its stage 
included the popular Lillian Lawrence, who ap- 
peared in such pieces as Belasco’s The Heart of 
Maryland, The Great Diamond Robbery and Under 
Two Flags, an inevitable stock-company bill for two 
decades. 

The Castle Square Dramatic Company began 
operations in 1897, and was joined in 1899 by John 
Craig, a handsome leading man and a competent 
actor. He had been with Ada Rehan and Mrs. Fiske, 
and had taken Mary Young as his bride in London 
after seeing her in a production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

It was not until 1908 that the John Craig-Mary 
Young stock company was established. The opening 
play was The Road to Yesterday, written by Beulah 
Marie Dix and E. G. Sutherland, which was a New 
York success of the 1906-07 season. Miss Young had 
the leading role in the Boston presentation, and 
Donald Meek, who was later to become prominent 
in the Broadway theatre and in Hollywood, was in 
the cast. The Craig-Young company became tre- 
mendously popular in the Boston area, attracting 
playgoers from many parts of New England—as well 
as some of the foremost Broadway producers. Craig’s 
admission prices ranged from 25 cents to 50 cents 
for matinée performances, and from 25 to 75 cents 
for evening ones. He developed a fine clientele which 
included much family trade. He gave numerous 
plays long runs. He once reported that a family of 
four came to see one of his plays thirty-five times. 

The Castle Square became nationally known when 
the Harvard Prize furor began. Craig offered an 
award of $500 and a guarantee of a Boston produc- 
tion for the best play written by a Harvard man. 
Two plays emerged as winners, both had successful 
presentations at the Castle Square, and both achieved 
Broadway fame. One of these plays was Believe Me, 
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Xantippe, a farcical melodrama with a Western 
locale, the work of Frederick Ballard, a onetime 
cowpuncher. John Barrymore and Mary Young 
played it in New York. The other play was Com- 
mon Clay, which brings us to the strange case of 
Cleves Kinkead. 

Mr. Kinkead, who came from Louisville, had been 
a lawyer, a reporter and a member of the Kentucky 
House of Representatives. He went to Harvard to 
take George Pierce Baker’s playwriting course, the 
47 Workshop. He wrote Common Clay, the story of 
a pretty housemaid who is seduced by a rich man’s 
son. Craig and Mary Young were fascinated by the 
script, accepted it immediately, gave Kinkead his 
$500, and put on the play at the Castle Square with 
a cast that included Alfred Lunt, then as obscure 
as any other juvenile of the time. Common Clay 
ran on and on. Broadway’s fabulous Al Woods was 
among those who took the train to Boston to see it. 
He bought it instantly, giving the bewildered young 
author an advance of $1,000, and later presented it 
in New York with Jane Cow] in the role of the tear- 
ful Ellen Neal. The play ran for 316 performances in 
New York, it was taken on tour by four companies, 
it was played extensively in stock, and within two 
years following the Broadway premiére the beau- 
tiful Ellen Neal was being seduced from the Dakotas 
to the Gulf. 

The Castle Square reached its peak of popularity 
between 1908 and 1916, and after 1916 it had to share 
the spotlight with touring attractions. Motion pic- 
tures provided another source of competition, and 
the Castle Square section of Boston became increas- 
ingly old-fashioned. The playhouse did not recapture 
any of its old popularity until Anne Nichols, fighting 
the booking office, brought in Abie’s Irish Rose for 
a record-breaking run that began in October, 1925. 
That comedy was the last big event for the once- 
celebrated theatre. 

Whatever became of the Castle Square? And 
whatever became of Cleves Kinkead? The Castle 
Square became the Arlington Theatre, which was 
razed; the site is now occupied by the Animal Res- 
cue League Hospital. Kinkead’s fame as a play- 
wright began and ended with Common Clay. He 
went back to Louisville after the New York opening, 
and there he remained until his death in October, 
1955. 


— Ward Morehouse 
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‘Preparation for the Theatre’ 


To show our Latin-American neighbors how university students in 
this country are trained in the plastic arts of the theatre, the United 
States Information Agency is sending an exhibit to Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
next month. It is titled “Preparation for the Theatre,” and it was de- 
signed by George Nelson and Company. The occasion is the fourth 
Biennial of Sao Paulo, organized by that city’s Museum of Modern 
Art, and the exhibit will be part of international displays of the plastic 
arts. The section from which these photographs were taken shows how 
leaders in the professional theatre share their knowledge with the 
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next generation. 
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Lighting: Scenic and lighting de- 







signer Charles Elson takes time 


off from Broadway assignments to 
















instruct students at Hunter Col- 


lege Neu York, in the funda- 


mentals of lighting for the theatre 


TOP 


Make-up: Backstage at the Phoe- 
nix Theatre in New York, actor 
Stephen Elliott gives an im- 
promptu lesson to students from 
Barnard College, where Phoenix 
producer Norris Houghton 
teaches theatre, 























Design At 


University artist-designer Lester 


Costume Columbia 


, 
Polakor ind a group of trainees 
under his wing go over a number 
of sketches which they have sub- 





mitted as part of their class work 








Scenic 


maintaining a busy Broadway 





Design In addition to 


schedule. Donald Oenslager 
teaches this branch of theatre at 
Yale University. Here he is check- 
ing some models submitted by 


students 
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A Free Stage and a Free Soctety 


by George D. Stoddard 


Dr. Stoddard is dean of the 
school of education, New 
York University. 


We seek in the theatre what we cannot find in our work, our play, our life at home. 
In the theatre we seek help as well as enjoyment. Actually, mankind’s problems have 
been much the same down through the ages. They revolve about the internal, the mysteri- 
ous, the fearful; if unorthodox or unmentionable, they take on a peculiar power. On the 
stage we need not wait for the slow evolution of events. The business is under control, and 
time is short. We get thought in and through action. 

Of course there is also an element of escape, and we know why. Not long ago as earth 
time is reckoned, our apish ancestors got so big that they could not dodge their enemies by 
getting out to the farthest branches; they took to sliding down the trunk and rushing up 
another tree. Victory came not only to the swift but also to the animal that made the best 
decision. That is where man really took over. With screams and gestures he must have put 
on a good show, saving not only himself but his family and friends. It turned out to be good 
sport and doubtless he indulged in it for amusement and for teaching the young, with no 
enemy in sight. 

But the escape we seek in the theatre is more than vicarious escape from danger, and 
more than a simple relief from monotony. The theatre can help us to fight oppression of 
any kind. 

How can we get the full force of Elizabethan drama without realizing that it was, 
among other things, a rebellion against the combined power of church and state? The the- 
atre company had discovered a new freedom, defying dogma and repressive statutes. The 
writers and players showed that men could think freely and make fun of almost everything, 
and could do so without endangering England. Moreover, they introduced a fresh relation- 
ship among men of all degrees and between man and nature. 

The free stage is a mark of a free society. Any attempt to make it less free should be 
fiercely resisted, and the help needed should come from press, pulpit and every form of mass 
communication. Yet how many of us are aware of the pressures on authors, publishers, edi- 
tors and television personalities? On persons who exercise their right to criticize; on per- 
sons who wish to travel abroad undisturbed by bureaucrats who are fond of dealing out 
the rights of men like cards from a stacked deck? 

A bright hope for a society that promotes and loves the theatre is to be found in the 
college experience. To go to college is becoming the common expectation of 50 per cent of 
our youth. The college population will double in the next fifteen years. College students 
and graduates in such numbers will surely be impatient with just reading about and learning 
about and hearing about. They will want firsthand experience through which they may 
achieve a new maturity. It is no accident that music, art, drama and imaginative writing 
are being taken in stride by students who are tired of the tired scholar. On many a cam- 
pus, as never before, performance counts. 
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‘Inherit the Wind’: 


The Genesis 





The late Margo Jones with the authors—Jerome Lawrence 
(foreground) and Robert E. Lee—during rehearsals for the 
Dallas production. The premiére toox place in January, 1955, 
at her theatre in the Texas city, three months before the 
arrival of the Broadway presentation, of which she was 
associate producer (with Herman Shumlin). Miss Jones died 
the following July. 


Inherit the Wind is not history. The events which 
took place in Dayton, Tennessee, during the scorch- 
ing July of 1925 are clearly the genesis of this play. 
It has, however, an exedus entirely its own. 

Only a handful of phrases have been taken from 
the actual transcript of the famous Scopes trial. 
Some of the characters of the play are related to the 
colorful figures in that battle of giants; but they 
have life and language of their own—and, there- 
fore, names of their own. 

The greatest reporters and historians of the cen- 
tury have written millions of words about the 
“monkey trial.” We are indebted to them for their 
brilliant reportage. And we are grateful to the late 
Arthur Garfield Hays, who recounted to us much 
of the unwritten vividness of the Dayton adventure 
from his own memory and experience. 
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& Exodus of the Play 


by Jerome Lawrence 


& Robert E. Lee 


The collision of Bryan and Darrow at Dayton was 
dramatic, but it was not a drama. Moreover, the 
issues of their conflict have acquired new dimensions 
and meaning in the thirty years since they clashed at 
the Rhea County Courthouse. So Inherit the Wind 
does not pretend to be journalism. It is theatre. It is 
not 1925. The stage directions set the time as “Not 
too long ago.” It might have been yesterday. It could 
be tomorrow. 

> * * 

The foregoing is the introduction we wrote for the 
Random House publication of the play. When the 
editors of THEATRE ARTS invited us to write a 
piece to accompany their edition of the play, we wel- 
comed the opportunity to set down a fuller account 
of the exodus—for Inherit the Wind has had wide 
and wonderful wanderings. 

In the beginning was a thesis. Half of this team 
was working on a master’s degree and studied the 
difference between two Maxwell Anderson plays. 
One was Gods of the Lightning (written in collabor- 
ation with Harold Hickerson); the other was the 
monumental Winterset. Both deal with the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. The former is somewhat of a docu- 
mentary, whereas the latter makes use of a poet’s 
license to expand, develop, interpolate, dramatize 
and comment. Fifteen years ago when we first 
teamed our typewriters, one of our first discussions 
was the subject matter of Dayton. Here was living 
history, memorable but not musty, involved in our 
own lifetimes. But we wanted to go beyond the mere 
mechanics of a photograph or a literal transcript. 
We asked for the same liberty that Anderson had 
availed himself of in Winterset, to allow the actu- 
ality to be the springboard for the larger drama so 
that the stage could thunder a meaning that wasn’t 
pinned to a given date or a given place. 

For more than a year we haunted libraries and 
secondhand bookstores. We (continued on page 94) 
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TED CRONER 


“It is important to the concept 

of the play that the town is visible 
always, looming there, as 

much on trial as the individual 


defendant.” Two-level set 


for Inherit the Wind designed 
by Peter Larkin. 











The Complete Text Of ... 


Inherit the Wind 


by Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee 


INHERIT THE WIND was presented on Broadway by 
Herman Shumlin, in association with Margo Jones, at the 
National Theatre, New York City, April 21, 1955, with the 
following cast: 


RACHEL BROWN Bethel Leslie 
MEEKER Robert P. Lieb 


BERTRAM CATES Karl Light 
MR. GOODFELLOW Salem Ludwig 
MRS. KREBS Sara Floyd 
REV. JEREMIAH BROWN Staats Cotsworth 
CORKIN Fred Herrick 
BOLLINGER Donald Elson 
PLATT Fred Miller 
MR. BANNISTER Charles Thompson 
MELINDA Mary Kevin Kelly 
HOWARD Eric Berne 


MRS. LOOMIS 
HOT DOG MAN 


Rita Newton 
Howard Caine 
MRS. MCCLAIN Margherita Sargent 
MRS. BLAIR Ruth Newton 
ELIJAH Charles Brin 
E. K. HORNBECK Tony Randall 


HURDY GURDY MAN Harry Shaw 
TIMMY Jack Banning 
MAYOR James Maloney 
MATTHEW HARRISON BRADY Ed Begley 
MRS. BRADY Muriel Kirkland 


TOM DAVENPORT William Darrid 


HENRY DRUMMOND Paul Muni 
JUDGE Louis Hector 
DUNLAP Fred Miller 
SILLERS Fred Herrick 


REUTER'’S MAN Edmund Williams 
HARRY Y. ESTERBROOK Perry Fiske 
TOWNSPEOPLE, HAWKERS, REPORTERS, JURORS, SPECTATORS played 
by: Lou Adelman, Joseph Brownstone, Clifford Carpenter, 
Michael Constantine, Michael Del Medico, James Greene, 
Ruth Hope, Sally Jessup, Julie Knox, Patricia Larson, Mich- 
ael Lewin, Evelyn Mando, Sarah Meade, Gian Pace, Richard 
Poston, Jack Riano, Gordon Russell, Carroll Saint, Robert 
Shannon, Maurice Shrog. 
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Directed by Herman Shumlin 
Settings by Peter Larkin 
Lighting by Feder 
Costumes by Ruth Morley 


Assistant Director: Terese Hayden 


Inherit the Wind was first presented at the Dallas Theatre 
‘55 on January 10, 1955. The cast included Edward Cullen, 
J. Frank Lucas, James Field, Louise Latham, Harry Bergman, 
Michael Dolan, Kathleen Phelan, Gilbert Milton, Edwin 
Whitner, Joe Walker, Dolores Walker, John Maddox, Sadie 
French, Sam Brunstein, Tommy Wright, Joe Parker, Joan 
Breymer, Harriet Slaughter, Eddie Gale, Oscar Wilson, Jr., 
Charlie West and Fred Hoskins. Margo Jones directed 


Time: Summer. Not too long ago 
Place: A small town, 


Copyright, as an unpublished work, 1951, by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert Edwin Lee. 
© Copyright, 1955, 1957, by Jerome Lawrence and 
Robert E. Lee. 


Reprinted by arrangement with Random House, Inc. 


All rights including the right of reproduction in whole or in 
part, in any form, are reserved under International and 
Pan-American Copyright Conventions. Published in New 
York by Random House, Inc., and simultaneously in Toronto, 
Canada, by Random House of Canada, Limited. 


CAUTION: INHERIT THE WIND is the sole property of the 
authors and is fully protected by copyright. It may not be 
acted by professionals or amateurs without formal permission 
and the payment of a royalty. All rights, including profes- 
sional, amateur, stock, radio and television broadcasting, 
motion-picture, recitation, lecturing, public reading, and the 
rights of translation in foreign languages are reserved. All 
inquiries should be addressed to the authors’ agent: Harold 
Freedman, Brandt and Brandt Dramatic Department, 101 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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ACT ONE 
Scene I 


In and around the Hillsboro Courthouse. 
The foreground is the actual courtroom, 
with jury box, judge’s bench, a raised 
witness chair and a scattering of trial- 
scarred chairs and counsel tables. The 
back wall of the courtroom, from waist- 
level up, is non-existent. In full stage, 
at a raked elevation, is the courthouse 
square and the Main Street of Hillsboro, 
including a practical drug store and 
dry-goods store. 


It is important to the concept of the 
play that the town is visible always, 
looming there, as much on trial as the 
individual defendant. The crowd is 
equally important throughout, so that 
the courtroom becomes a cock-pit, an 
arena, with the active spectators on all 
sides of it. 


During some portions of the play, the 
action on the street and the courthouse 
lawn fills the entire stage; at such times, 
the furnishings of the courtroom are 
barely visible. When the action is in 
the courtroom, the street is dimmed in 
shadow. In some instances, where action 
is simultaneous, the lighting is balanced 
equally between the two areas. This 
change of emphasis is never abrupt, but 
fluid—a gentle blend of attention focus 
from exterior to interior action. This is 
not so much a literal view of Hillsboro 
as it is an impression of a sleepy, ob- 
scure country town about to be vigor- 
ously awakened. 


It is an hour after dawn on a July day 
that promises to be a scorcher. 


RACHEL enters. She is twenty-two, pretty, 
but not beautiful. She wears a cotton 
summer dress. She carries a small 
composition-paper suitcase. There is a 
tense, distraught air about her. She may 
have been crying. She looks about 
nervously, as if she doesn’t want to 
be seen. She bumps into a chair, and 
jumps, as if somebody had touched her. 
The courtroom is strange ground to her. 
Unsure, she looks about. Then, with 
resolution, she crosses and touches the 
empty jury-bor. 


RACHEL: (Tentatively, calling) Mr. 
Meeker ... ? 


(After a pause, MR. MEEKER, the bailiff, 
enters. There is no collar on his shirt; 
his hair is tousled, and there is shav- 
ing soap on his face, which he is 
wiping off with a towel as he enters.) 


MEEKER: (A little irritably) Who is it? 
(Surprised) Why, hello, Rachel. ‘Scuse 
the way I look, (He wipes the soap out 
of his ear. Then he notices her suitcase.) 
Not goin’ away, are you? Excitement’s 
just startin’. 
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RACHEL: (Earnestly) Mr. Meeker, don’t 
let my father know I came here. 


MEEKER: (Shrugs) The Reverend don’t 
tell me his business. Don’t know why 
I should tell him mine. 


RACHEL: I want to see Bert Cates. Is he 
all right? 


MEEKER: Don’t know why he shouldn't 
be. I always figured the safest place 
in the world is a jail. 


RACHEL: Can Igo down and see him? 


MEEKER: Ain’t a very proper place for 
a minister’s daughter. 


RACHEL: I only want to see him for 
a minute. 


MEEKER: Sit down, Rachel. I'll bring him 
up. You can talk to him right here in 
the courtroom. (RACHEL sits in one of the 
stiff wooden chairs. MEEKER starts out, 
then pauses.) Long as I've been bailiff 
here, we've never had nothin’ but 
drunks, vagrants, couple of chicken 
thieves. (A little dreamily) Our best 
catch was that fella from Minnesota 
that chopped up his wife; we had to 
extradite him. (Shakes his head) Seems 
kinda queer havin’ a school-teacher in 
our jail. (Shrugs) Might improve the 
writin’ on the walls. 


(MEEKER goes out. Nervously, RACHEL 
looks around at the cold, official fur- 
nishings of the courtroom. MEEKER re- 
turns to the courtroom, followed by 
BERT CATES. CATES is a pale, thin young 
man of twenty-four. He is quiet, shy, 
well-mannered, not particularly good- 
looking. RACHEL and cates face each 
other expressionlessly, without speak- 
ing. MEEKER pauses in the doorway.) 


MEEKER: I'll leave you two alone to talk. 
Don’t run off, Bert. 


(MEEKER goes out, RACHEL and CATES 
look at each other.) 


RACHEL: Hello, Bert. 


cates: Rache, I told you not to come 
here. 


RACHEL: I couldn’t help it. Nobody saw 
me. Mr. Meeker won't tell. (Troubled) 
I keep thinking of you, locked up here— 


caTes: (Trying to cheer her up) You 
know something funny? The food’s bet- 
ter than the boarding house. And you’d 
better not tell anybody how cool it is 
down here, or we'll have a crime wave 
every summer. 


RACHEL: I stopped by your place and 
picked up some of your things. A clean 
shirt, your best tie, some handkerchiefs. 


cates: Thanks. 


RACHEL: (Rushing to him) Bert, why 
don’t you tell ’em it was all a joke? Tell 
‘em you didn’t mean to break a law, 
and you won’t do it again! 


caTEs: I suppose everybody’s all steamed 
up about Brady coming. 


RACHEL: He’s coming in on a special 
train out of Chattanooga. Pa’s going to 
the station to meet him. Everybody is! 


cates: Strike up the band. 


RACHEL: Bert, it’s still not too late. Why 
can’t you admit you’re wrong? If the 
biggest man in the country—next to the 
President, maybe—if Matthew Harrison 
Brady comes here to tell the whole 
world how wrong you are— 


cates: You still think I did wrong? 
RACHEL: Why did you do it? 


cates: You know why I did it. I had 
the book in my hand, Hunter’s Civic 
Biology. I opened it up, and read my 
sophomore science class Chapter 17, 
Darwin’s Origin of Species. (RACHEL 
starts to protest) All it says is that man 
wasn't just stuck here like a geranium 
in a flower pot; that living comes from 
a long miracle, it didn’t just happen in 
seven days. 


RACHEL: There’s a law against it. 
cates: I know that. 


RACHEL: Everybody says what you did 
is bad. 


cates: It isn’t as simple as that. Good 
or bad, black or white, night or day. 
Do you know, at the top of the world 
the twilight is six months long? 


RACHEL: But we don’t live at the top of 
the world. We live in Hillsboro, and 
when the sun goes down, it’s dark. And 
why do you try to make it different? 
(RACHEL gets the shirt, tie, and handker- 
chiefs from the suitcase.) Here. 


cates: Thanks, Rache. 
RACHEL: Why can’t you be on the right 
side of things? 


cates: Your father’s side. (RACHEL starts 
to leave. CATES runs after her) Rache— 
love me! 


(They embrace. MEEKER enters with 
a long-handled broom.) 


MEEKER: 
sweep. 


(Clears his throat) I gotta 


(RACHEL breaks away and hurries off.) 


cates: (Calling) Thanks for the shirt! 


(MEEKER, who has been sweeping im- 


passively, now stops and leans on the 
broom.) 


MEEKER: Imagine. Matthew Harrison 
Brady, comin’ here. I voted for him for 
President. Twice. In nineteen hundred, 
and again in oh-eight. Wasn't old 
enough to vote for him the first time 
he ran. But my pa did. (Turns proudly) 
to CATES) I seen him once. At a Chau- 
tauqua meeting in Chattanooga. (Im- 
pressed, remembering) The tent poles 
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shook! (CATES moves nervously.) Who's 
gonna be your lawyer, son? 


cates: I don’t know yet. I wrote to that 
newspaper in Baltimore. They’re send- 
ing somebody. 


MEEKER: (Resumes sweeping) He better 
be loud. 


cates: (Picking up the shirt) You want 
me to go back down? 


MEEKER: No need. You can stay up here 
if you want. 


cates: (Going toward the jail) I’m sup- 
posed to be in jail; I'd better be in jail! 


(MEEKER shrugs and follows cates off. 
The lights fade in the courtroom area, 
and come up on the town: morning 
of a hot July day. The sToREKEEPER 
enters, unlocking his store. MRS. KREBS 
saunters across the square.) 


STOREKEEPER: 
Mrs. Krebs? 


Warm enough for you, 


MRS. KREBS: The Good Lord guv us the 
heat, and the Good Lord guv us the 
glands to sweat with. 


STOREKEEPER: 
obliging. 


I bet the Devil ain’t so 


MRS. KREBS: Don’t intend to find out. 


(The REVEREND JEREMIAH BROWN, a 
gaunt, thin-lipped man, strides on. He 
looks around, scowling.) 


STOREKEEPER: Good morning, Reverend. 


BROWN: "Morning. 
MRS. KREBS: "Morning, Reverend. 


BROWN: Mrs. Krebs. (Shouting off) 
Where’s the banner? Why haven’t you 
raised the banner? 


CORKIN: (Entering, followed by another 
workman) Paint didn’t dry ’til jist now. 
(They are carrying a rolled-up canvas 
banner.) 


BRowN: See that you have it up before 
Mr. Brady arrives. 


(COOPER enters, gestures “hello” to the 
others.) 


CORKIN: Fast as we can do it, Reverend. 


BROWN: We must show him at once what 
kind of a community this is. 


corKiIn: Yes, Reverend. Come on, Phil. 
Hep. (They rig the banner to halyards 
between the buildings.) 


MRS. KREBS: Big day, Reverend. 


CORKIN: Indeed it is. Picnic lunch ready, 
Mrs. Krebs? 


MRS. KREBS: Fitt’n fer a king. 


(BANNISTER, PLATT and other towns- 
people gather excitedly. They are col- 
orful small-town citizens, but 
caricatured rubes.) 


not 


BOLLINGER: (Running on, carrying his 
cornet) Station master says old 94’s on 
time out of Chattanooga. And Brady’s 
on board all right! 





RACHEL: 
CATES: 


Why can't you be on the right side of things? 
Your father's side. 


Rache — love me! 


(Robert P. Lieb, Archie Smith, Frances Helm; New York production) 


fem? 
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cooper: The minute Brady gets here, 


people gonna pour in. Town’s gonna fill 
up like a rain barrel in a flood. 


STOREKEEPER: That means business! 


(MELINDA and her mother come on and 
set up a lemonade stand.) 


BANNISTER: Where they gonna stay? 
Where we gonna sleep all them people? 


MRS. KREBS: They got money, we'll sleep 


em. 


pLatT: Looks like the biggest day for 
this town since we put up Coxey’s 
army! 


HOWARD: (Bolting on) Hey! Ted Fin- 
ney’s got out his big bass drum. And 
youghta see what they done to the 
depot! Ribbons all over the rainspouts! 


MELINDA: Lemonade! Lemonade! 


(The workmen hoist the banner above 
the heads of the crowd, where it hangs 
for the remainder of the action. The 
banner blares: “READ YOUR BIBLE.”’) 


CORKIN: It’s all ready, Reverend. 


(The townspeople applaud. BOLLINGER 
toots a ragged fanfare. A HAWKER in 
a white apron wheels on a hot-dog 
stand. The crowd mills about, in holi- 
day spirit.) 


HAWKER: Hot dogs! Get your red-hots! 
Hot dogs! 


(MRS. MCCLAIN enters with a shopping 
bag full of frond fans.) 


MRS. MCCLAIN: Get your fans. Compli- 
ments of Maley’s Funeral Home. Thirty- 
five cents. : 


(The stage is now full of eager and 
expectant people. MRS. BLAIR shoves 
her way through the crowd, looking 
for her son.) 


MRS. BLAIR: (Calling) Howard. Howard! 


HOWARD: (Racing to her) Hey, Ma. This 
is just like the county fair. 


MRS, BLAIR: Now you settle down and 
stop runnin’ around and pay some at- 
tention when Mr. Brady gets here. Spit 
down your hair. (HOWARD spits in her 
hand, and she pastes down a cowlick.) 
Hold still! 


(HOWARD flashes off through the crowd. 
ELIJAH, a “holy man” from the hills, 
comes on with a wooden vegetable 
crate full of books. He is bearded, 
wild-haired, dressed in a tattered 
burlap smock. His feet are bare. He 
sets up shop between the hot dogs and 
the lemonade, with a placard reading: 
“WHERE WILL YOU SPEND ETERNITY?”.) 


ELIJAH: (In a shrill, screeching voice) 
Buy a Bible! Your guidebook to eternal 
life! 

(E. K. HORNBECK wanders on, carrying 


a suitcase. He is a newspaperman in 
his middle thirties, who sneers politely 
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at everything, including himself. His 
clothes—those of a sophisticated city- 
dweller—contrast sharply with the at- 
tire of the townspeople. HORNBECK 
looks around, with wonderful 
contempt.) 


MRS. MCCLAIN: (TO HORNBECK) Want a 
fan? Compliments of Maley’s Funeral 
Home—thirty-five cents! 


HORNBECK: I'd die first. 


MRS. KREBS: (Unctuously, to HORNBECK) 
You’re a stranger, aren’t you, mister? 
Want a nice clean place to stay? 


HORNBECK: I had a nice clean place to 
stay, madame, and I left it to come here 


MRS. KREBS: (Undaunted) You’re gonna 
need a room. 


HORNBECK: I have a reservation at the 
Mansion House. 


MRS. KREBS: Oh? (She sniffs.) That’s all 
right, I suppose, for them as likes havin’ 
a privy practically in the bedroom! 


HORNBECK: (Tipping his straw hat) The 
unplumbed and plumbing-less depths! 
Ahhh, Hillsboro—Heavenly Hillsboro. 
The buckle on the Bible Belt. 


(The HAWKER and ELIJAH converge on 
HORNBECK from opposite sides.) 


HAWKER: Hot dog? 
ELIJAH: Bible? 


(HORNBECK upends his suitcase and 
sits on it.) 


HORNBECK: Now that poses a pretty 
problem! Which is hungrier—my stom- 
ach or my soul? (HORNBECK buys a hot 
dog.) My stomach. 


ELIJAH: (Miffed) Are you an Evolution- 
ist? An infidel? A sinner? 


HORNBECK: (Munching the hot dog) Isn’t 
everybody? 


(An ORGAN-GRINDER enters, with a live 
monkey on a string. HORNBECK spies 
the monkey gleefully; he greets the 
monkey with arms outstretched.) 


Grandpa! (Crosses to the monkey, bends 
down and shakes the monkey’s hand.) 
Welcome to Hillsboro, sir! Have you 
come to testify for the defense or for 
the prosecution? (The monkey, oddly 
enough, doesn’t answer.) No comment? 
That's fairly safe. But I warn you, sir, 
you can’t compete with all these mon- 
keyshines. 


(MELINDA hands the monkey a penny.) 
MELINDA: Look. He took my penny. 


HORNBECK: How could you ask for better 
proof than that? There’s the father of 
the human race! 


Timmy: (Running on, breathlessly) 
Train’s coming! I seen the smoke 'way 
up the track! (The train whistle sounds, 


off.) 
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BROWN: (Taking command) All the 
members of the Bible League, get ready! 
Let us show Mr. Brady the spirit in 
which we welcome him to Hillsboro. 


(mrs. BLAIR blows her pitch pipe and 
the townspeople parade off singing 
“Marching to Zion.” Even the ORGAN- 
GRINDER leaves his monkey tied to the 
hurdy-gurdy and joins the departing 
crowd, But HORNBECK stays behind.) 


HORNBECK: Amen. (To the monkey) 
Shield your eyes, monk! You're about 
to meet the mightest of your descend- 
ants: a man who wears a cathedral for 
a cloak, a church spire for a hat, whose 
tread has the thunder of the legions of 
the Lion-Hearted! 


(The STOREKEEPER emerges from his 
establishment and looks in his own 
store window. HORNBECK turns to him.) 


You’re missing the show. 


STOREKEEPER: Somebody’s got to mind 
the store. 


HORNBECK: May I ask your opinion, sir, 
on Evolution? 


STOREKEEPER: Don’t have any opinions. 
They’re bad for business. 


(Off-stage, a cheer. Then the thump- 
ing drum into “Gimme That Old-Time 
Religion” sung by the unseen towns- 
people.) 


HORNBECK: (To the monkey) Sound the 
trumpet, beat the drum. Everybody’s 
come to town to see your competition, 
monk. Alive and breathing in the county 
cooler: a high-school teacher—wild, 
untamed! 
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(The crowd surges back, augmented, 
in a jubilant parade. Many are carry- 
ing banners, reading: 


ARE YOU A MAN OR A MONKEY? 

AMEND THE CONSTITUTION—PROHIBIT 
DARWIN 

SAVE OUR SCHOOLS FROM SIN 

MY ANCESTORS AIN'T APEs! 

WELCOME MATTHEW HARRISON BRADY 

DOWN WITH DARWIN 

BE A SWEET ANGEL 

DON’T MONKEY WITH OUR SCHOOLS! 

DARWIN IS WRONG! 

DOWN WITH EVOU.UTION 

SWEETHEART, CO\t® UNTO THE LORD) 


(HORNBECK goes to the background to 
watch the show. MATTHEW HARRISON 
BRADY comes on, a benign giant of a 
man, wearing a pith helmet. He basks 
in the cheers and the excitement, like 
a patriarch surrounded by his children. 
He is gray, balding, paunchy, an in- 
determinate sixty-five. He is followed 
by MRS. BRADY; the MAYOR; REVEREND 
BROWN; TOM DAVENPORT, the circuit 
district attorney; some newspapermen, 
and an army of the curious.) 


ALL: (Singing) Gimme that old-time 
religion, 

Gimme that old-time religion, 

Gimme that old-time religion, 

It’s good enough for me! 


It was good enough for father, 
It was good enough for father, 
It was good enough for father, 
And it’s good enough for me! 


It was good for the Hebrew children, 
It was good for the Hebrew children, 
It was good for the Hebrew children, 
And it’s good enough for me! 


Gimme that old-time religion, 
Gimme that old-time religion, 
Gimme that old-time religion, 
It’s good enough for me! 


MAYOR: 
please. 


(Speaks) Mr. Brady, if you 


REVEREND: (Singing) It is good enough 
for Brady. 


crowp: It is good enough for Brady, 
It is good enough for Brady, 
And it’s good enough for me! 


(Cheers and applause. BRADY seems to 
carry with him a built-in spotlight. 
So MRS. BRADY—pretty, fashionably 
dressed, a proper “Second Lady” to 
the nation’s “Second Man”—seems al- 
ways to be in his shadow. This does 
not annoy her. SARAH BRADY is content 
that all her thoughts and emotions 
should gain the name of action through 
her husband. Brapy removes his hat 
and raises his hand. Obediently, the 
crowd falls to a hushed anticipatory 
silence.) 


BRADY: Friends—and I can see most of 
you are my friends, from the way you 
have decked out your beautiful city of 
Hillsboro—(There is a pleased reaction, 
and a spattering of applause. When 
BRADY speaks, there can be no doubt of 
his personal magnetism. Even HORN- 
BECK, who slouches contempiuously at 
far left, is impressed with the speaker’s 
power; for here is a man to be reckoned 
with.) Mrs. Brady and I are delighted 
to be among you! (Brapy takes his wife’s 
hand and draws her to his side.) J 
could only’ wish one thing: that you 
had not given us quite so warm a wel- 
come! (BRADY removes his alpaca coat. 
The crowd laughs. srapy beams. Mrs. 
MCCLAIN hands him a frond fan. BRADY 
takes it.) Bless you. (He fans himself 
vigorously.) My friends of Hillsboro, 
you know why I have come here. I have 
not come merely to prosecute a law- 
breaker, an arrogant youth who has 
spoken out against the Revealed Word. 
I have come because what has happened 
in a schoolroom of your town has un- 
loosed a wicked attack from the big 
cities of the North!—an attack upon the 
law which you have so wisely placed 
among the statutes of this state. I am 
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here to defend that which is most pre- 


cious in the hearts of all of us: the 


Living Truth of the Scriptures! 
(Applause and emotional cheering.) 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Mr. Brady. Mr. Brady, 
a picture? 

BRADY: I shall be happy to oblige! (The 
townspeople, chanting “Go Tell It on 
the Mountain,” move upstage. BRADY be- 
gins to organize a group photograph. To 
his wife) Sarah 

MRS 


BRADY: (Moving out of the camera 


Matt. Just and the 


range) No, you 
dignitaries 
BRADY: You are the Mayor, are you not? 


MAYOR: 


MAYOR: (Stepping forward, awkwardly) 
I am, sir. 
BRADY: (Extending his hand) My name 


is Matthew Harrison Brady 


mAyYorR: Oh, I know. Everybody knows 
that. I had a speech of welcome ready, 
but somehow it didn’t seem necessary 


I shall be honored to hear 


BRADY: your 
greeting, sir. 
(The mayor clears his throat and 


takes some notes from his pocket.) 


Matthew Har- 
rison Brady, this municipality is proud 
to have within its city limits the warrior 


MAYOR: (Sincerely) Mr 


who has always fought for us ordinary 
people. The lady 
wouldn’t have the vote if it wasn’t for 


folks of this town 


you, fightin’ to give ’em all that suf- 
Mr. President Wilson wouldn't 
never have got to the White House and 


frage 


won the war if it wasn’t for you sup- 
And, in 
Governor of our state 


portin’ him conclusion, the 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Hold it! (The 


clicks.) Thank you. 


camera 


(MRS, BRADY is disturbed by the in- 


formality of the pose.) 


MRS. BRADY: Matt 
coat on. 


you didn’t have your 


Mr. Matthew Harrison Brady, this municipality is proud to have within its 


city limits the warrior who has always fought for us ordinary people. 


(Tom Flatley Reynolds, Ed Begley, in 


- uy 
a “ 
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BRADY: (To the PHOTOGRAPHER) Perhaps 
we should have a more formal pose. 
(As mrs. Bravy helps him on with his 
coat) Who is the spiritual leader of the 
community? 


mMaAyor.'That would be the Reverend 
Jeremiah Brown. 


(REVEREND BROWN steps forward.) 


BROWN: Your servant, and the Lord’s. 
(BRADY and BROWN shake hands.) 


BRADY: The Reverend at my left, the 
Mayor at my right. (Stiffly, they face 
the camera.) We must look grave, 
gentlemen, but not too serious. Hopeful, 
I think is the word. We must look 
hopeful. 


(BRADY assumes the familiar oratorical 
pose. The camera clicks. Unnoticed, 
the barefoot HowaRD has stuck his 
head, mouth agape, into the picture. 
The mayor refers to the last page of 
his undelivered speech.) 


MAYOR: In conclusion, the Governor of 
our state has vested in me the authority 
to confer upon you a commission as 
Honorary Colonel in the State Militia. 
(Applause) 


BRADY: (Savoring it) “Colonel Brady.” 
I like the sound of that! 


BROWN: We thought you might be 
hungry, Colonel Brady, after your train 
ride. 


mayor: So the members of our Ladies’ 
Aid have prepared a buffet lunch. 


BRADY: Splendid, splendid—I could do 
with a little snack. 


(Some of the townspeople, at BROWN’S 
direction, carry on a long picnic table, 
loaded with foodstuffs, potato salad, 
fried turkey, pickled fruits, cold meats 
and all the picnic paraphernalia. Ra- 
CHEL comes on following the table, 
carrying a pitcher of lemonade which 
she places on the table.) 


BANNISTER: (An eager beaver) You 
know, Mr. Brady—Colonel Brady—all 
of us here voted for you three times. 


BRADY: I trust it was in three separate 
elections! 


(There is laughter. TOM DAVENPORT, a 
crisp, businesslike young man, offers 
his hand to BRADY.) 


DAVENPORT: Sir, I'm Tom Davenport. 


BRADY: (Beaming) Of course. Circuit 
district attorney. (Putting his arm 
around DAVENPORT’s shoulder) We'll be 
a team, won't we, young man! Quite 
a team! (The picnic table is in place. 
The sight of the food being uncovered 
is a magnetic attraction to BRADY. He 
beams and moistens his lips.) Ahhhh, 
what a handsome repast! (Some of the 
women grin sheepishly at the flattery. 
BRADY is a great eater, and he piles 
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mountains of food on his plate.) What 
a challenge it is, to fit on the old armor 
again! To test the steel of our Truth 
against the basphemies of Science! To 
stand— 


MRS. BRADY: Matthew, it’s a warm day. 
Remember, the doctor told you not to 
overeat. 


BRADY: Don’t worry, Mother. Just a bite 
or two. (He hoists a huge drumstick on 
his plate, then assails a mountain of 
potato salad.) Who among you knows 
the defendant?—Cates, is that his name? 


DAVENPORT: Well, we all know hin, sir. 


MAYOR: Just about everybody in Hills- 
boro knows everybody else. 


BRADY: Can someone tell me—is this 
fellow Cates a criminal by nature? 


RACHEL: (Almost involuntarily) Bert 
isn’t a criminal. He’s good, really. He’s 
just— (RACHEL seems to shrink from the 
attention that centers on her. She takes 
an empty bowl and starts off with it.) 


BRADY: Wait, my child. Is Mr. Cates 
your friend? 


RACHEL: (Looking down, trying to get 
away) I can’t tell you anything about 
him— 

BROWN: (Fiercely) Rachel! (To Brapy) 
My daughter will be pleased to answer 
any questions about Bertram Cates. 


BRADY: Your daughter, Reverend? You 
must be proud, indeed. (BROWN nods. 
BRADY takes a mouthful of potdto salad, 
turns to RACHEL.) Now. How did you 
come to be acquainted with Mr. Cates? 


RACHEL: (Suffering) At school. I’m a 
schoolteacher, too. 


BRADY: I’m sure you teach according to 
the precepts of the Lord. 


RACHEL: I try. 
second -graders. 


My pupils are oniy 


BRADY: Has Mr. Cates ever tried to pol- 
lute your mind with his heathen dogma? 


RACHEL: Bert isn’t a heathen! 


BRADY: (Sympathetically) I understand 
your loyalty, my child. This man, the 
man in your jailhouse, is a fellow 
schoolteacher. Likeable, no doubt. And 
you are loath to speak out against him 
before all these people. (BRapy takes 
her arm, still carrying his plate. He 
moves her easily away from the others. 
As they move) Think of me as a friend, 
Rachel. And tell me what troubles you. 
(BRADY moves her upstage and their 
conversation continues, inaudible to us. 
BRADY continues to eat, RACHEL speaks to 
him earnestly. The townspeople stand 
around the picnic table, munching the 
buffet lunch.) 


BANNISTER: Who's gonna be the defense 
attorney? 


DAVENPORT: We don’t know yet. It hasn’t 
been announced. 


mayor: (He hands a modest picnic 
plate to MRS. BRADY.) Whoever it is, he 
won’t have much of a chance against 
your husband, will he, Mrs. Brady! 


(There are chortles of self-confident 
amusement. But HORNBECK saunters to- 
ward the picnic table.) 


HORNBECK: I disagree. 
MAYOR: Who are you? 


HORNBECK: Hornbeck. E. K. Hornbeck, 
of the Baltimore Herald. 


BROWN: (Can't quite place the name, but 
it has unpleasant connotations) Horn- 
beck. .. . Hornbeck .. . 


HORNBECK: I am a newspaperman, bear- 
ing news. When this sovereign state 
determined to indict the sovereign mind 
of a less-than-sovereign schoolteacher, 
my editors decided there was more than 
a headline here. The Baltimore Herald, 
therefore, is happy to announce that it 
is sending two representatives to “Heav- 
enly Hillsboro”: the most brilliant re- 
porter in America today. (He tips his 
straw hat.) Myself. (With emphasis) 
And the most agile legal mind of the 
Twentieth Century, Henry Drummond. 


(This name is like a whip-crack.) 


MRS. BRADY: (Stunned) Drummond! 
Brown: Henry Drummond, the agnostic? 


BANNISTER: I heard about him. He got 
those two Chicago child murderers off 
just the other day. 


Brown: A vicious, godless man! 


(Blithely, HORNBECK reaches across the 
picnic table and chooses a drumstick. 
He waves it jauntily toward the as- 
tonished party.) 


HORNBECK: A Merry Christmas and a 
Jolly Fourth of July! 


(Munching the drumstick, HORNBECK 
goes off. Unnoticed, BRADY and RACHEL 
have left the scene, missing this sig- 
nificant disclosure. There is a stunned 
pause.) 


DAVENPORT: (Genuinely impressed) 
Henry Drummond for the defense. Well! 


Brown: Henry Drummond is an agent 
of darkness. (With resolution) We won't 
let him in the town! 


DAVENPORT: I don’t know by what law 
you could keep him out. 


MAYOR: (Rubbing his chin) I'll look it 
up in the town ordinances. 


BROWN: I saw Drummond once. In a 
courtroom in Ohio. A man was on trial 
for a most brutal crime. Although 
he knew—and admitted—the man was 
guilty, Drummond was perverting the 
evidence to cast the guilt away from 
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the accused and onto you and me and 
all of society. 


MRS. BRADY: Henry Drummond. Oh, dear 
me. 


BROWN: I can still see him. A slouching 
hulk of a man, whose head juts out like 
an animal’s (He imitates pRUMMOND’S 
slouch. MELINDA watches, frightened.) 
You look into his face, and you wonder 
why God made such a man. And then 
you know that God didn’t make him, 
that he is a creature of the Devil, per- 
haps even the Devil himself! 


(Little MELINDA utters a frightened 
cry, and buries her head in the folds 
of her mother’s skirt. BRADY re-enters 
with RACHEL, who has a confused and 
guilty look. srapy’s plate has been 
scraped clean; only the fossil of the 
turkey leg remains. He looks at the 
ring of faces, which have been dis- 
turbed by Brown’s description of the 
heretic DRUMMOND. MRS. BRADY comes 
toward him.) 


MRS. BRADY: Matt—they’re bringing 
Henry Drummond for the defense. 


BrADY: (Pale) Drummond? (The towns- 
people are impressed by the impact of 
this name on BRADY.) Henry Drummond! 


BROWN: We won't allow him in the town! 


mayor: (Lamely) I think—maybe the 
Board of Health—(He trails off.) 


BRADY: (Crossing thoughtjully) No. (He 
turns.) I believe we should welcome 
Henry Drummond. 


MAYOR: (Astonished) Welcome him! 


Brapy: If the enemy sends its Goliath 
into battle, it magnifies our cause. Henry 
Drummond has stalked the courtrooms 
of this land for forty years. Where he 
fights, headlines follow. (With growing 
fervor) The whole world will be watch- 
ing our victory over Drummond, (Dra- 
matically) If St. George had slain a 
dragonfly, who would remember him. 


(Cheers and pleased reactions from 
the crowd.) 


MRS. BLAIR: Would you care to finish off 
the pickled apricots, Mr. Brady? 


(Bravy takes them.) 


BRADY: It would be a pity to see them 
go to waste. 


MRS. BRADY: Matt, do you think— 


BRADY: Have to build up my strength, 
Mother, for the battle ahead. (Munch- 
ing thoughtfully) Now what will Drum- 
mond do? He’ll try to make us forget 
the lawbreaker and put the law on 
trial. (He turns to RACHEL.) But we'll 
have the answer for Mr. Drummond. 
Right here, in some of the things this 
sweet young lady has told me. 


RACHEL: But Mr. Brady 
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(BRADY turns to BROWN) 
BRADY: A fine girl, Reverend. Fine girl! 


(RACHEL seems tormented, but help- 
less.) 


BROWN: Rachel has always been taught 
to do the righteous thing. 


(RACHEL moves off.) 
BRADY: I’m sure she has. 


(MELINDA hands him a glass of 
lemonade.) 


BRADY: Thank you. A toast, then! A 
toast to tomorrow! To the beginning of 
the trial and the success of our cause. 
A toast, in good American lemonade! 
(He stands lifting his glass. Others rise 
and join the toast. BRADY downs his 
drink.) 


MRS. BRADY: Mr. Mayor, it’s time now 
for Mr. Brady’s nap. He always likes to 
nap after a meal. 


MAYOR: We have a suite ready for you 
at the Mansion House. I think you'll find 
your bags already there. 


BRADY: Very thoughtful, considerate of 
you. 


MAYOR: If you'll come with me—it’s 


only across the square. 


BRADY: I want to thank all the members 
of the Ladies’ Aid for preparing this 
nice little picnic repast. 


MRS. KREBS: (Beaming) Our pleasure, 


sir, 


BRADY: And if I seemed to pick at my 
food, I don’t want you to think I didn’t 
enjoy it. (Apologetically) But you see, 
we had a box lunch on the train. 


(There is a good-humored reaction to 
this, and the BRADYS move off accom- 
panied by the throng of admirers, 
singing “It is good enough for Brady.” 
Simultaneously the lights fade down 
on the courthouse lawn and fade up 
HORNBECK 
saunters on, chewing at an apple. He 


on the courtroom area. 
glances about the courtroom as if he 
were searching for something. When 
RACHEL hurries on, HORNBECK drops 
back into a shadow and she does not 


see him.) 


RACHEL: (Distressed) Mr. Meeker. Mr. 
Meeker? (She calls down toward the 
jail) Bert, can you hear me? Bert, you’ve 
got to tell me what to do, I don’t know 
what to do— 


(HORNBECK takes a bite out of his apple. 
RACHEL turns sharply at the sound, 
surprised to find someone else in the 
courtroom.) 


HORNBECK: (Quietly) I give advice, at 
remarkably low hourly rates. Ten per 
cent off to unmarried young ladies, and 
special discounts to the clergy and their 
daughters. 


RACHEL: What are you doing here? 


HORNBECK: I’m inspecting the battlefield 
—the night before the battle. Before it’s 
cluttered with the debris of journalistic 
camp followers. (Hiking himself up on 
a window ledge) I’m scouting myself 
an observation post to watch the fray. 
(RACHEL starts to go off.) Wait. Why do 
you want to see Bert Cates? What’s he 
to you, or you to him? Can it be that 
both beauty and biology are on our 
side? (Again she starts to leave. But 
HORNBECK jumps down from his ledge 
and crosses toward her.) There’s a 
newspaper here I’d like to have you see. 
It just arrived from the wicked modern 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Baltimore! (Ra 
CHEL looks at him quizzically as he fishes 
a tear sheet out of his pocket.) Not the 
entire edition, of course. No Happy 
Hooligan, Barney Google, Abe Kabibble. 
Merely the part worth reading: E. K. 
Hornbeck’s brilliant little symphony of 
words. (He offers her the sheet, but she 
doesn’t take it.) You should read it. (Al- 
most reluctantly, she takes it and starts 
to read.) My typewriter’s been singing 
a sweet, sad song about the Hillsboro 
heretic. B. Cates: boy-Socrates, latter- 
day Dreyfus, Romeo with a biology 
book. (He looks over her shoulder, ad- 
miring his own writing. He takes another 
bite out of the apple.) I may be rancid 
butter, but I'm on your side of the 
bread. 


RACHEL: (Looking up, surprised) This 
sounds as if you’re a friend of Bert’s. 


HORNBECK: As much as a critic can be 
a friend to anyone. (He sits backward 
on a chair, watching her head. He takes 
another bite out of his apple, then offers 
it to her.) Have a bite? (RACHEL, busily 
reading, shakes her head.) Don’t worry, 
I'm not the serpent, Little Eva. This 
isn’t from the Tree of Knowledge. You 
won't find one in the orchards of Heav- 
enly Hillsboro. Birches, beeches, butter- 
nuts. A few ignorance bushes. No Tree 
of Knowledge. 


(RACHEL has finished reading the copy; 
she looks up at HORNBECK with a new 
respect.) 


RACHEL: Will this be published here, in 
the local paper? 


HORNBECK: In the Weekly Bugle? Or 
whatever it is they call the leaden stuff 
they blow through the local linotypes? 
I doubt it. 


RACHEL: It would help Bert if people 
here could read this. It would help them 
understand. (She appraises HORNBECK, 
puzzled.) I never would have expected 
you to write an article like this. You 
seem so— 


HORNBECK: Cynical? That’s my fascina- 
tion. I do hateful things, for which 
people love me, and lovable things for 
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which they hate me. I am the friend of 
enemies, the enemy of friends; I am 
admired for my detestability. I am both 
poles and the equator with no temper- 
ate zones between. 


RACHEL: You make it sound as if Bert 
is a hero. I'd like to think that, but 
I can’t. A schoolteacher is a public ser- 
vant: I think he should do what the 
law and the school board want him to. 
If the superintendent says, “Miss Brown, 
you're to teach from Whitley’s Second 
Reader,” I don’t feel I have to give him 
an argument, 


HORNBECK: Ever give your pupils a 
snap-quiz on existence? 


RACHEL: What? 


HORNBECK: Where we came from, where 
we are, where we're going? 


RACHEL: All the answers to those ques- 
tions are in the Bible. 


HORNBECK: (With genuine incredulity) 
All?! You feed the youth of Hillsboro 
from the little truck-garden of your 
mind? 


RACHEL: (Offended, angry) I think there 
must be something wrong in what Bert 
believes, if a great man like Mr. Brady 
comes here to speak out against him. 


HORNBECK: Matthew Harrison Brady 
came here to find himself a stump to 
shout from. That’s all. 


RACHEL: You couldn’t understand. Mr. 
Brady is the champion of ordinary 
people, like us. 


HORNBECK: Wake up, Sleeping Beauty. 
The ordinary people played a dirty 
trick on Colonel Brady. They ceased to 
exist. (RACHEL looks puzzled.) Time was 
when Brady was the hero of the hinter- 
land, water-boy for the great unwashed. 
But they’ve got inside plumbing in their 
heads these days! There’s a highway 
through the backwoods now, and the 
trees of the forest have reluctantly made 
room for their leafiess cousins, the tele- 
phone poles. Henry’s Lizzie rattles into 
town and leaves behind the Yesterday- 
Messiah, standing in the road alone in 
a cloud of flivver dust. (Emphatically, 
he brandishes the apple.) The boob has 
been de-boobed. Colonel Brady’s vir- 
ginal small-towner has been had—by 
Marconi and Montgomery Ward. (Again, 
he offers the apple.) Sure you don’t 
want a bite? Awful good. 


(HORNBECK strolls out of the courtroom 
and onto the town square; the lights 
dissolve as before from one area to 
the other. RACHEL goes off in the dark- 
ness. The store fronts glow with sun- 
set light. The SHOPKEEPER pulls the 
shade in his store window and locks 
the door. MRS. MCCLAIN crosses, fan- 
ning herself wearily.) 
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SHOPKEEPER: Gonna be a hot night, Mrs. 
McClain. 


MRS. MCCLAIN: I thought we’d get some 
relief when the sun went down. 


(HORNBECK tosses away his apple core, 
then leans back and watches as the 
SHOPKEEPER and MRS. MCCLAIN go off. 
The ORGAN-GRINDER comes on, idly with 
his monkey. MELINDA enters attracted 
by the melody which tinkles in the 
twilight. She gives the monkey a 
penny. The ORGAN-GRINDER thanks her, 
and moves off. MELINDA is alone, back 
to the audience, in center stage. HORN- 
BECK, silent and motionless, watches 
from the side. The faces of the build- 
ings are now red with the dying mo- 
ment of sunset. 


A long, ominous shadow appears 
across the buildings, cast from a figure 
approaching off stage. MELINDA, awed, 
watches the shadow grow. HENRY 
DRUMMOND enters, carrying a valise. 
He is hunched over, head jutting for- 
ward, exactly as BROWN descrived him. 
The red of the sun behind him hits 
his slouching back, and his face is in 
shadow. MELINDA turns and looks at 
DRUMMOND, full in the face.) 


MELINDA: (Terrified) It’s the Devil! 


(Screaming with fear MELINDA runs 
off. HORNBECK crosses slowly toward 
DRUMMOND, and offers his hand.) 


HORNBECK: Hello, Devil. Welcome to Hell. 


The lights fade. 


Scene II 


The courtroom, A few days later. 


The townspeople are packed into the 
sweltering courtroom. The shapes of 
the buildings are dimly visible in the 
background, as if Hillsboro itself were 
on trial. Court is in session, fans are 
pumping. The humorless supceE sits at 
his bench; he has a nervous habit of 
flashing an automatic smile after every 
ruling. CATES sits beside DRUMMOND at 
a counsel table. BRADY sits grandly at 
another table, fanning himself with be- 
nign self-assurance, HORNBECK is seated 
on his window ledge. RACHEL, tense, is 
among the spectators. In the jury box, 
ten of the twelve jurors are already 
seated. BANNISTER is on the witness stand. 
DAVENPORT is examining him. 


DAVENPORT: Do you attend church regu- 
larly, Mr. Bannister? 


BANNISTER: Only on Sundays. 


DAVENPORT: That’s good enough for the 
prosecution. Your Honor, we will ac- 
cept this man as a member of the jury. 


(BANNISTER starts toward the jury 
box.) 


supce: One moment, Mr. Bannister. 
You're not excused. 


BANNISTER: (A little petulant) I wanted 
that there front seat in the jury box. 


DRUMMOND: (Rising) Well, hold your 
horses, Bannister. You may get it yet! 


(BANNISTER returns to the witness 
chair.) 


supce: Mr. Drummond, you may ex- 
amine the venireman. 


DRUMMOND: Thank you, Your Honor. 
Mr. Bannister, how come you're so anx- 
ious to get that front seat over there? 


BANNISTER: Everybody says this is going 
to be quite a show. 


DRUMMOND: I hear the same thing. 
Ever read anything in a book about 
Evolution? 


BANNISTER: Nope. 


DRUMMOND: Or about a fella named 
Darwin? 


BANNISTER: Can’t say I have. 

DRUMMOND: I’j]l bet you read your Bible. 
BANNISTER: Nope. 

DRUMMOND: How come? 

BANNISTER: Can't read. 


DRUMMOND: Well, you are fortunate. 
(There are a few titters through the 
courtroom.) He'll do. 


(BANNISTER turns toward the JUDGE, 
poised.) 


JupcE: Take your seat, Mr. Bannister. 
(BANNISTER races to the jury box as if 
shot from a gun, and sits in the remain- 
ing front seat, beaming.) Mr. Meeker, 
will you call a venireman to fill the 
twelfth and last seat on the jury? 


BRADY: (Rising) Your Honor, before we 
continue, will the court entertain a 
motion on a matter of procedure? 


MEEKER: (Calling toward the spectators) 
Jesse H. Dunlap. You're next, Jesse. 


Jupce: Will the learned prosecutor state 
the motion? 


BRADY: It has been called to my atten- 
tion that the temperature in this court- 
room is now 97 degrees Fahrenheit. 
(He mops his forehead with a large 
handkerchief) And it may get hotter! 
(There is laughter. prapy basks in the 
warmth of his popularity.) I do not feel 
that the dignity of the court will suffer 
if we remove a few superfluous outer 
garments. (BRADY indicates his alpaca 
coat.) 


JupcE: Does the defense have any ob- 
jection to Colonel Brady’s motion? 


DRUMMOND: (Askance) I don’t know if 
the dignity of the court can be upheld 
with these galluses I’ve got on. 
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sJupce: We'll take the chance, Mr. Drum- 
mond. Those who wish to remove their 
coats may do so 


(With relief, many of the spectators 
take off their coats and loosen their 
collar buttons. DRUMMOND wears wide, 
bright purple suspenders. The spec- 
tators react.) 


prADY: (With affable sarcasm) Is the 
counsel forthe defense showing us the 
latest fashion in the great metropolitan 
city of Chicago? 


DRUMMOND: (Pleased) Glad you asked 
me that. I brought these along special. 
(He cocks his thumbs in the suspend- 
ers.) Just so happens I bought these 
galluses at Peabody's General Store in 
your home town, Mr. Brady. Weeping 
Water, Nebraska. 


(DRUMMOND snaps the suspenders jaun- 
tily. There is amused reaction at this. 
BRADY is nettled: this is his show, and 
he wants all the laughs. The supce 
pounds for order.) 


supce: Let us proceed with the selection 
of the final juror. 


(MEEKER brings JESSE DUNLAP to the 
stand. He is a rugged, righteous- 
looking man.) 


MEEKER: State 


your name and 


occupation. 


pUNLAP: Jesse H. Dunlap. Farmer and 
cabinetmaker. 


DAVENPORT: Do you believe in the Bible, 
Mr. Dunlap? 


DUNLAP: (Vigorously) I believe in the 
Holy Word of God. And I believe in 
Matthew Harrison Brady! 


(There is some applause, and a few 
scattered “Amens.” BRADY waves 
acceptance.) 


DAVENPORT: This man is acceptable to 


the prosecution. 


Jupce: Very well. Mr. Drummond? 


DRUMMOND: (Quietly, without rising) 
No questions. Not acceptable. 


BRADY: (Annoyed) Does Mr. Drum- 
mond refuse this man a place on the 
jury simply because he believes in the 
Bible? 


DRUMMOND: If you find an Evolutionist 


in this town, you can refuse him. 


BRADY: (Angrily) I object to the de- 
fense attorney rejecting a worthy citi- 
zen without so much as asking him a 
question! 


DRUMMOND: (Agreeably) All right. I'll 


ask him a question. (Saunters over to 
DUNLAP) How are you? 


DUNLAP: (A little surprised) Kinda hot. 


DRUMMOND: So am I, Excused. 


(puNLAP looks at the supcE, confused.) 
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sJupce: You are excused from jury duty, 
Mr. Dunlap. You may step down. 


(DUNLAP goes back and joins the spec- 
tators, a little miffed.) 


BRADY: (Piously) I object to the note of 
levity which the counsel for the defense 
is introducing into these proceedings. 


Jupce: The bench agrees with you in 
spirit, Colonel Brady. 


DRUMMOND: (Rising angrily) And I ob- 
ject to all this damned “Colonel” talk 
I am not familiar with Mr. Brady’s 
military record. 


supce: Well—he was made an Honorary 
Colonel in our State Militia. The day he 
arrived in Hillsboro. 


DRUMMOND: The use of this title preju- 
dices the case of my client: it calls up 
a picture of the prosecution, astride a 
white horse, ablaze in the uniform of 
a militia colonel, with all the forces of 
right and righteousness marshaled be- 
hind him. 


JupceE: What can we do? 


DRUMMOND: Break him. Make him a 
private. I have no serious objection to 
the honorary title of “Private Brady.” 


(There is a buzz of reaction. The 
JUDGE gestures for the Mayor to come 
over for a hurried, whispered con- 
ference.) 


MAYOR: (After some whispering) Well, 
we can’t take it back—! (There is an- 
other whispered exchange. Then the 
MAYOR steps gingerly toward pRUM- 
MOND.) By—by authority of—well, I'm 
sure the Governor won't have any 
objection—I hereby appoint you, Mr. 
Drummond, a temporary Honorary 
Colonel in the State Militia. 


DRUMMOND: (Shaking his head, amused) 
Gentlemen, what can I say? It is not 
often in a man’s life that he attains the 
exalted rank of “temporary Honorary 
Colonel.” 


MAyoR: It will be made permanent, of 
course, pending the arrival of the proper 
papers over the Governor’s signature. 


DRUMMOND: 
thank you. 


(Looking at the floor) I 


supce: Colonel Brady. Colonel Drum 
mond. You will examine 
venireman. 


the next 


(MEEKER brings GEORGE SILLERS to the 
stand.) 


MEEKER: State 


occupation. 


your name and 


sitters: George Sillers. I work at the 
feed store. 


DAVENPORT: Tell me, sir. Would you call 
yourself a religious man? 


SILLERS: I guess I’m as religious as the 
next man. 


(BRADY rises. DAVENPORT immediately 
steps back, deferring to his superior.) 


BRADY: In Hillsboro, sir, that means a 


great deal. Do you have any children, 
Mr. Sillers? 


SILLERS: Not as I know of. 


BRADY: If you had a son, Mr. Sillers, or 
a daughter, what would you think if 
that sweet child came home from school 
and told you that a Godless teacher— 


DRUMMOND: Objection! We're supposed 
to be choosing jury members! The pros- 
ecution’s denouncing the defendant be- 
fore the trial has even begun! 


JupcE: Objection sustained. (The JupcE 
and BRADY exchange meaningless smiles.) 


BRADY: Mr. Sillers. Do you have any 
personal opinions with regard to the 
defendant that might prejudice you on 
his behalf? 


SILLERS: Cates? I don’t hardly know 
him. He bought some peat moss from 


me once, and paid his bill. 


BRADY: Mr. Sillers impresses me as an 
honest, God-fearing man, I accept him. 


JupcE: Thank you, Colonel Brady. Colo- 
nel Drummond? 


DRUMMOND: (Strolling toward the wit- 
ness chair) Mr. Sillers, you just said 
you were a religious man. Tell me 
something. Do you work at it very hard? 


SILLERS: Well, I’m pretty busy down at 
the feed store. My wife tends to the 
religion for both of us. 


DRUMMOND: In other words, you take 
care of this life, and your wife takes 
care of the next one? 


DAVENPORT: Objection. 
JupcE: Objection sustained. 


DRUMMOND: While your wife was tend- 
ing to the religion, Mr. Sillers, did you 
ever happen to bump into a fella named 
Charles Darwin? 


SILLERS: Not till recent. 


DRUMMOND: From what you've heard 
about this Darwin, do you think your 
wife would want to have him over for 
Sunday dinner? 


(BRADY rises magnificently.) 


BRADY: Your Honor, my worthy opponent 
from Chicago is cluttering the issue 
with hypothetical questions— 


DRUMMOND: (Wheeling) I’m doing your 
job, Colonel. 


DAVENPORT: (Leaping up) The prosecu- 
tion is perfectly able to handle its own 
arguments. 


DRUMMOND: Look, I’ve established that 
Mr. Sillers isn’t working very hard at 
religion. Now, for your sake, I want to 
make sure he isn’t working at Evolution 
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SILLERS: (Simply) I’m just working at 
the feed store. 


DRUMMOND: (To the supcE) This man’s 
all right. (Turning) Take a box seat, 
Mr. Sillers. 


BRADY: I am not altogether satisfied that 
Mr. Sillers will render impartial— 


DRUMMOND: Out of order. The prosecu- 
tion has already accepted this man. 


(The following becomes a simultan- 
eous wrangle among the attorneys.) 


BRADY: I want a fair trial. 
DRUMMOND: So do I! 


BRADY: Unless the state of mind of the 
members of the jury conforms to the 
laws and patterns of society— 


DRUMMOND: Conform! Conform! What do 
you want to do—run the jury through 
a meat-grinder, so they all come out 
the same? 


DAVENPORT: Your Honor! 


BRADY: I’ve seen what you can do to 
a jury. Twist and tangle them. Nobody’s 
forgotten the Endicott Publishing case— 
where you made the jury believe the 
obscenity was in their own minds, not 
on the printed page. It was immoral 
what you did to that jury. Tricking 
them. Judgment by confusion. Think 
you can get away with it here? 


DRUMMOND: All I want is to prevent the 
clock-stoppers from dumping a load 
of medieval nonsense into the United 
States Constitution. 


supcE: This is not a Federal court. 


DRUMMOND: (Slapping his hand on the 
table) Well, dammit, you’ve got to stop 
‘em somewhere. 


(The supnce beats with his gavel.) 


supce: Gentlemen, you are both out of 
order. The bench holds that the jury 
has been selected. (BRApDy lets his arms 
fall, with a gesture of sweet charity.) 
Because of the lateness of the hour and 
the unusual heat, the court is recessed 
until ten o'clock tomorrow morning. 
(JUDGE raps the gavel, and the court 
begins to break up. Then the supcE 
notices a slip of paper, and raps for 
order again.) Oh. The Reverend Brown 
has asked me to make this announce- 
ment. There will be a prayer meeting 
tonight on the courthouse lawn, to pray 
for justice and guidance. All are invited. 


DRUMMOND: Your Honor. I object to this 
commercial announcement. 


supce: Commercial announcement? 


DRUMMOND: For Reverend Brown’s pro- 
duct. Why don’t you announce that 
there will be an Evolutionist meeting? 


supce: I have no knowledge of such 
a meeting. 
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DRUMMOND: That’s understandable. It’s 
bad enough that everybody coming into 
this courtroom has to walk underneath 
a banner that says: “Read Your Bible!” 
Your Honor, I want that sign taken 
down! Or else I want another one put 
up—just as big, just as big letters— 
saying “Read Your Darwin!” 


JupceE: That’s preposterous! 
DRUMMOND: It certainly is! 


JupceE: You are out of order, Colonel 
Drummond. The court stands recessed. 


(As the formality of the courtroom is 
relaxed, there is a general feeling of 
relief. Spectators and jury members 
adjust their sticky clothes, and start 
moving off. Many of the townspeople 
gather around Brady, to shake his 
hand, get his autograph, and to stand 
for a moment in the great man’s pres- 
ence. They cluster about him, and 
follow Brapy as he goes off, the shep- 
herd leading his flock. In marked 
contrast, DRUMMOND packs away his 
brief in a tattered leather case; but 
no one comes near him. RACHEL moves 
toward Bert. They stand face-to-face, 
wordlessly. Both seem to wish the 
whole painful turmoil were over. 
Suddenly, RACHEL darts to DRUMMOND’S 
side. CATES opens his mouth to stop 
her, but she speaks rapidly, with 
pent-up tension.) 


RACHEL: Mr. Drummond. You've got to 
call the whole thing off. It’s not too 
late. Bert knows he did wrong. He didn’t 
mean to. And he’s sorry. Now why 
can’t he just stand up and say to every- 
body: “I did wrong. I broke a law. I 
admit it. I won’t do it again.” Then 
they’d stop all this fuss, and—every- 
thing would be like it was. 


(DRUMMOND looks at RACHEL, not un- 
kindly.) 


DRUMMOND: Who are you? 
RACHEL: I’m—a friend of Bert's. 


(DRUMMOND turns to CATES.) 


DRUMMOND: How about it boy? Getting 
cold feet? 


caTEs: I never thought it would be like 
this. Like Barnum and Bailey coming 
to town. 


DRUMMOND: (Easily) We can call it off. 
You want to quit? 


RACHEL: (Coming to BERT’s side) Yes! 


cates: People look at me as if I was a 
murderer. Worse than a murderer! That 
fella from Minnesota who killed his 
wife—remember, Rachel—half the town 
turned out to see ‘em put him on the 
train. They just looked at him as if he 
was a curiosity—not like they hated 
him! Not like he’d done anything really 
wrong! Just different! 


DRUMMOND: (Laughs a little to himself) 
There’s nothing very original about 
murdering your wife. 


cates: People I thought were my friends 
look at me now as if I had horns grow- 
ing out of my head. 


DRUMMOND: You murder a wife, it isn’t 
nearly as bad as murdering an old 
wives’ tale. Kill one of their fairy-tale 
notions, and they call down the wrath 
of God, Brady, and the state legislature. 


RACHEL: You make a joke out of every- 
thing. You seem to think it’s so funny! 


DRUMMOND: Lady, when you lose your 
power to laugh, you lose your power to 
think straight. 


cates: Mr. Drummond, I can’t laugh. 
I’m scared. 


DRUMMOND: Good. You’d be a damned 
fool if you weren't. 


RACHEL: (Bitterly) You’re supposed to 
help Bert; but every time you swear 
you make it worse for him. 


DRUMMOND: (Honestly) I’m sorry if I 
offend you. (He smiles.) But I don’t 
swear just for the hell of it. (He fingers 
his galluses.) You see, I figure language 
is a poor enough means of communi- 
cation as it is. So we ought to use all 
the words we've got. Besides, there are 
damned few words that everybody 
understands. 


RACHEL: You don’t care anything about 
Bert! You just want a chance to make 
speeches against the Bible! 


DRUMMOND: I care a great deal about 


Bert. I care a great deal about what 
Bert thinks. 


RACHEL: Well, I care about what the 
people in this town think of him. 


DRUMMOND: (Quietly) Can you buy back 
his respectability by making him a 
coward? (He spades his hands in his 
hip pockets.) I understand what Bert’s 
going through. It’s the loneliest feeling 
in the world—to find yourself standing 
up when everybody else is sitting down. 
To have everybody look at you and 
say, “What’s the matter with him?” I 
know. I know what it feels like. Walk- 
ing down an empty street, listening to 
the sound of your own footsteps. Shut- 
ters closed, blinds drawn, doors locked 
against you. And you aren’t sure 
whether you're walking toward some- 
thing, or if you’re just walking away. 
(He takes a deep breath, then turns 
abruptly.) Cates, I'll change your plea 
and we'll call off the whole business— 
on one condition. If you honestly be- 
lieve you committed a criminal act 
against the citizens of this state and the 
minds of their children. If you honestly 
believe that you’re wrong and the law’s 
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right. Then the hell with it. I'll pack RACHEL: (Protesting) Bert! DRUMMOND: What does Brady say? 
my grip and go back to Chicago, where 


: CATES: It wouldn’t do any good now, RACHEL 
it’s a cool hundred in the shade j 


(Looking down) They want me 


anyhow. (He turns to RACHEL) If you'll to testify against Bert 


RACHEL: (Eagerly) Bert knows he’s stick by me, Rache—well, we can fight 
wrong Don’t you Bert? it out cates: (Stunned) You can’t! 
\ ong y ’ 4 : 


, (He smiles at her wanly. All the MEEKER: I don’t mean to rush you, Bert; 
DRUMMOND: Don’t prompt the witness ‘ y , 

others have gone now, except MEEKER but we gotta close up the sh:op 

cates: (Indecisive) What do you think and DRUMMOND. RACHEL shakes her 
Mr. Drummond? head, bewildered, tears forming in her 


. eyes.) CATES: Rache, some of the things I’ve 
DRUMMOND: I’m here. That tells you 


what I think. (He looks squarely at RACHEL: I don’t know what to do: I talked to you about are things you just 
cates.) Well, what’s the verdict, Bert? don’t know what to do say to your own heart. (He starts to go 
with MEEKER, then turns back.) If you 


(CATES is genuinely panicked.) 


You want to find yourself guilty be- cates: (Frowning) What's the matter 


get up on the stand and say those things 
out loud He shakes his head.) Don’t 
CATES: (Quietly, with determination) RACHEL: I don’t want to do it, Bert; but you understand? The words I've said to 
No, sir. I’m not gonna quit Mr. Brady says you—softly, in the dark—just trying to 


fore the jury does? Rache? 


DRUMMOND: Look, I've established that Mr. Sillers isn't working very hard at 
religion. Now, for your sake, | want to make sure he isn't working at Evolution 


(Paul Muni, Fred Herrick, Tony Randall, Louis Hector; New York 
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figure out what the stars are for, or 
what might be on the back side of the 
moon— 


MEEKER: Bert- 


cates: They were questions, Rache 
I was just asking questions. If you re- 
peat those things on the witness stand, 
Brady’ll make ’em sound like answers 
And they'll crucify me! 


(CATES and MEEKER go off. The lights 
are slowly dimming. DRUMMOND puts 
on his coat, sizing up RACHEL as he 
does s0. RACHEL, torn, is almost un- 
conscious of his presence or of her 
surroundings.) 


DRUMMOND: (Kindly, quietly) What's 


your name? Rachel what? 


RACHEL: Rachel Brown. Can they make 
me testify? 


DRUMMOND: I’m afraid so. It would be 
nice if nobody ever had to make any- 
body do anything. But—(He takes his 
brief case.) Don’t let Brady scare you. 
He only seems to be bigger than the 
law. 


RACHEL: 
father. 


It’s not Mr. Brady. It’s my 


DRUMMOND: Who’s your father? 


RACHEL: The Reverend Jeremiah Brown. 
(DRUMMOND whistles softly through his 
teeth.) I remember feeling this way 
when I was a little girl. I would wake 
up at night, terrified of the dark. I'd 
think sometimes that my bed was on 
the ceiling, and the whole house was 
upside down; and if I didn’t hang onto 
the mattress, I might fall outward into 
the stars. (She shivers a little, remem- 
bering.) I wanted to run to my father, 
and have him tell me I was safe, that 
everything was all right. But I was 
always more frightened of him than 
I was of falling. It’s the same way now. 


DRUMMOND: 
dead? 


(Softly) Is your mother 


RACHEL: I never knew my mother. (Dis- 
traught) Is it true? Is Bert wicked? 


DRUMMOND: (With simple conviction) 
Bert Cates is a good man. Maybe even 
a great one. And it takes strength for 
a woman to love such a man. Especially 
wken he’s a pariah in the community. 


RACHEL: I’m only confusing Bert. And 
he’s confused enough as it is. 


DRUMMOND: The man who has every- 
thing figured out is probably a fool. 
College examinations notwithstanding, 
it takes a very smart fella to say “I don’t 
know the answer!” (DRUMMOND puts on 
his hat, touches the brim of it as a ges- 
ture of good-by and goes slowly off.) 


Curtain 


ACT TWO 


Scene I 


The courthouse lawn. The same night. 
The oppressive heat of the day has soft- 
ened into a pleasant summer evening 
Two lampposts spread a glow over the 
town square, and TWO WORKMEN are as- 
sembling the platform for the prayer 
meeting. One of the worKMEN glances 
up at the READ YOUR BIBLE banner. 


FIRST WORKMAN: What're we gonna do 
about this sign? 


SECOND WORKMAN: The Devil don’t run 
this town, Leave it up. 


(BRADY enters, followed by a knot of 
reporters. HORNBECK brings up the rear; 
he alone is not bothering to take notes. 
Apparently this informal press con- 
ference has been in progress for some 
time, and BRADY is now bringing it to 
a climaz.) 


BRADY: —and I hope that you will tell 
the readers of your newspapers that 
here in Hillsboro we are fighting the 
fight of the Faithful throughout the 
world! (All write. BRADY eyes HORNBECK, 
leaning lazily, not writing.) 


REPORTER: (British accent) A question, 
Mr. Brady. 


BRADY: Certainly. Where are you from, 
young man? 


REPORTER: London, sir. 


Agency. 


Reuters News 


BRADY: Excellent. I have many friends 
in the United Kingdom. 


REPORTER: What is your personal opinion 
of Henry Drummond? 


BRADY: I’m glad you asked me that. I 
want people everywhere to know I bear 
no personal animosity toward Henry 
Drummond. There was a time when we 
were on the same side of the fence. He 
gave me active support in my campaign 
of 1908—and I welcomed it. (Almost 
impassioned, speaking at writing tempo, 
so all the reporters can get it down) 
But I say that if my own brother chal- 
lenged the faith of millions, as Mr. 
Drummond is doing, I would oppose 
him still! (The worKMEN pound; the 
townspeople begin to gather.) I think 
that’s all for this evening, gentlemen. 
(The reporters scatter. BRADY turns to 
HORNBECK.) Mr. Hornbeck, my clipping 
service has sent me some of your 
dispatches. 


HORNBECK: How flattering to know I’m 
being clipped. 


BRADY: It grieves me to read reporting 
that is so—biased. 


HORNBECK: I’m no reporter, Colonel. I’m 
a critic. 


BRADY: I hope you will stay for Reverend 
Brown's prayer meeting. It may bring 
you some enlightenment. 


HORNBECK: It may. I’m here on a press 
pass, and I don’t intend to miss any 
part of the show. 


(REVEREND BROWN enters with MRS 
BRADY on his arm. HORNBECK passes 
them jauntily, and crosses downstage.) 


BRADY: Good evening, Reverend. How 


are you, Mother? 


MRS. BRADY: The Reverend Brown was 
good enough to escort me. 


BRADY: Reverend, I'm looking forward 


to your prayer meeting. 


BROWN: You will find our people are 
fervent in their belief. 


(MRS. BRADY crosses to her husband.) 


MRS. BRADY: I know it’s warm, Matt; but 
these night breezes can be treacherous. 
And you know how you perspire. (She 
takes a small kerchief out of her hand- 
bay and tucks it around his neck. He 
laughs a little.) 


BRADY: Mother is always so worried 
about my throat. 


BROWN: (Consulting his watch) I al- 
ways like to begin my meetings at the 
time anounced. 


BRADY: Most commendable. 
Reverend. After you. 


Proceed, 


(BROWN mounts the few steps to the 
platform. srapy follows him, loving 
the feel of the board beneath his feet. 
This is the squared circle where he 
has fought so many bouts with the 
English language, and won. The prayer 
meeting is motion picture, radio, and 
tent show to these people. To them, 
the REVEREND BROWN is a combination 
Milton Sills and Douglas Fairbanks. 
He grasps the podium and stares down 
at them sternly. BRapDy is benign. He 
sits with his legs crossed, an arm 
crooked over one corner of his chair. 
BROWN is milking the expectant pause. 
Just as he is ready to speak, pRuM 
MOND comes in and stands at the fringe 
of the crowd. BRowN glowers at DRUM- 
MOND. The crowd chants.) 


BROWN: Brothers and sisters, I come to 
you on the Wings of the Word. The 
Wings of the Word are beating loud in 
the treetops! The Lord’s Word is howl- 
ing in the Wind, and flashing in the 
belly of the Cloud! 


woman: I hear it! 
MAN: I see it, Reverend! 


BROWN: And we believe the Word! 


ALL: We believe! 


BROWN: We believe the Glory of the 
Word! 


ALL: Glory, Glory! Amen, amen! 
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(RACHEL comes on, but remains at the 


fringes of the crowd.) 


BROWN: Hearken to the Word! (He 
lowers his voice.) The Word tells us 
that the World was created in Seven 
Days. In tl 


without 


beginning, the earth was 
and void. And the Lord 
aid, “Let there be light!” 


voices: Ahhhh ! 


BROWN: And there was light! And the 
Lord saw the Light and the Light saw 
the Lord, and the Light said, “Am I 
good, Lord?” and the Lord said, “Thou 


art good!” 


MAN: (Deep-voiced, singing) And the 
evening and the morning were the first 
day 


voices: Amen, amen! 


BROWN (Calling out) The Lord said, 


‘Let there be Firmament!” And even 


BROWN: And 
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as He spoke, it was so! And the Firm- 
ament bowed down before Him and 
said, “Am I good, Lord?” And the Lord 
said, “Thou art good!” 


MAN: (Singing) And the evening and 


the morning were the second day! 


voices: Amen, amen! 


BROWN: On the Third Day brought He 
forth the Dry Land, and the Grass, and 
the Fruit Tree! And on the Fourth Day 
made He the Sun, the Moon, and the 
Stars—and He pronounced them Good! 


voices: Amen 


BROWN: On the Fifth Day He peo 
the sea with fish. And the air with fowl 
And made He great whales. And He 
blessed them all. But on the mor 
of the Sixth Day, the Lord rose, and 


His eye was dark, and a scowl lay 


across His face. (Shouts) Why? Why 


was the Lord troubled? 


He said, "It is not good, it is not enough 
shall . . . make . . . Me 


° » 
windlinaink mee XN é 





ALL: Why? Tell us why! Tell us the 
troubles of the Lord! 


BROWN (Dropping his voice almost to 
a whisper) He looked about Him, did 
the Lord; at all His handiwork, bowed 
down before Him. And He said, “It i 
not good, it is not enough, it is not 
finished. I shall make 

a Man!” 


te crowd Oursts out into an orgy 


of hosannahs and waving arms.) 


ALL: Glory! Hosannah! Bless the Lord 
who created us! 


WOMAN (Shouting out) Bow down! 


Bow down before the Lord! 


MAN: Are we good, Lord? Tell us! Are 
we good? 

BROWN (Answering) The Lord said 
“Yea, thou art good! For I have cre- 
ated ye in My Image, after My Likeness! 


t is not finished. 
Man! 








é 


Be fruitful, and multiply, and replen- 
ish the Earth, and subdue it!” 


MAN: (Deep-voiced, singing) The Lord 
made Man master of the Earth ... ! 


ALL: Glory, glory! Bless the Lord! 


BROWN: Do we 


believe? 


(Whipping ‘em up) 


ALL: (In chorus) Yes! 
BROWN: Do we believe the Word? 


ALL: (Coming back like a whip-crack) 
Yes! 


BROWN: Do we believe the Truth of the 
Word? 


ALL: Yes! 


BROWN: (Pointing a finger toward the 
jail) Do we curse the man who denies 
the Word? 


ALL: (Crescendo, each answer mightier 
than the one before) Yes! 


BROWN: Do we cast out this sinner in 
our midst? 


ALL: Yes! 


(Each crash of sound from the crowd 
seems to strike RACHEL physically, and 
shake her.) 


BROWN: Do we call down hellfire on the 
man who has sinned against the Word? 


ALL: (Roaring) Yes! 


BROWN: (Deliberately shattering the 
rhythm, to go into a frenzied prayer, 
hands clasped together and lifted heav- 
enward) O Lord of the Tempest and the 
Thunder! O Lord of Righteousness and 
Wrath! We pray that Thou wilt make 
a sign unto us! Strike down this sinner, 
as Thou didst Thine enemies of old, in 
the days of the Pharaohs! (All lean for- 
ward, almost expecting the heavens to 
open with a thunderbolt. racHEL is 
white. BRaDy shifts uncomfortably in his 
chair; this is pretty strong stuff, even 
for him.) Let him feel the terror of Thy 
sword! For all eternity, let his soul 
writhe in anguish and damnation— 


RACHEL: No! (She rushes to the plat- 
form.) No, Father. Don’t pray to de- 
stroy Bert! 


BROWN: Lord, we call down the same 
curse on those who ask grace for this 
sinner—though they be blood of my 
blood, and flesh of my flesh! 


BRADY: (Rising, grasping BROWN’S arm) 
Reverend Brown, I know it is the great 
zeal of your faith which makes you 
utter this prayer! But it is possible to be 
overzealous, to destroy that which you 
hope to save—so that nothing is left but 
emptiness. (BROWN turns.) Remember 
the wisdom of Sclomon in the Book of 
Proverbs—(Softly) “He that troubleth 
his own house... shall inherit the 
wind.” (BRapy leads BROWN to a chair, 
then turns to the townspeople.) The 
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Bible also tells us that God forgives His 
children. And we, the Children of God, 
should forgive each other. (RACHEL slips 
off.) My good friends, return to your 
homes. The blessings of the Lord be 
with you all, (Slowly the townspeople 
move off, singing and humming “Go, 
Tell It On the Mountain.” srapy is left 
alone on stage with pRUMMOND, who 
still watches him impassively. BRADY 
crosses to DRUMMOND.) We were good 
friends once. I was always glad of your 
support. What happened between us? 
There used to be a mutuality of under 
standing and admiration. Why is it, 
my old friend, that you have moved so 
far away from me? (A pause. They 
study each other.) 


DRUMMOND: (Slowly) All motion is rela- 
tive. Perhaps it is you who have moved 
away—by standing still. 


(The words have a sharp impact on 
BRADY. For a moment, he stands still, 
his mouth open, staring at DRUMMOND. 
Then he takes two faltering steps 
backward, looks at DRUMMOND again, 
then moves off the stage. DRUMMOND 
stands alone. Slowly the lights fade 
on the silent man. The curtain falls 
momentarily. ) 


Scene II 


The courtroom, two days later. It is 
bright midday, and the trial is in full 
swing. The supcE is on the bench; the 
jury, lawyers, officials and spectators 
crowd the courtroom. HOWARD, the 
thirteen-year-old boy is on the witness 
stand. He is wretched in a starched 
collar and Sunday suit. The weather is 
as relentlessly hot as before. BRADY is 
examining the boy, who is a witness for 
the prosecution. 


BRADY: Go on, Howard. Tell them what 
else Mr. Cates told you in the classroom. 


HOWARD: Well, he said at first the earth 
was too hot for any life. Then it cooled 
off a mite, and cells and things begun 
to live. 


BRADY: Cells? 


HOWARD: Little bugs like, in the water 
After that, the little bugs got to be 
bigger bugs, and sprouted legs and 
crawled up on the land. 


BRADY: How long did this take, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cates? 


HOWARD: Couple million years. Maybe 
longer. Then comes the fishes and the 
reptiles and the mammals. Man's a 
mammal. 


BRADY: Along with the dogs and the 
cattle in the field: did he say that? 


HOWARD: Yes, sir. 


(DRUMMOND is about to protest against 
prompting the witness; then he de- 
cides it isn’t worth the trouble.) 


BRADY: Now, Howard, how did man come 
out of this slimy mess of bugs and ser- 
pents, according to your—“Professor”? 


HOWARD: Man was sort of evoluted. From 
the “Old World Monkeys.” 


(BRADY slaps his thigh.) 


BRADY: Did you hear that, my friends? 
“Old World Monkeys”! According to 
Mr. Cates, you and I aren’t even de- 
scended from good American monkeys! 
(There is laughter.) Howard, listen 
carefully. In all this talk of bugs and 
“Evil-ution,” of slime and ooze, did Mr. 
Cates ever make any reference to God? 


HOWARD: Not as I remember. 


BRADY: Or the miracle He achieved in 
seven days as described in the beauti- 
ful Book of Genesis? 


HOWARD: No, sir. 


(BRADY stretches out his arms in an 
all-embracing gesture.) 


BRADY: Ladies and gentlemen— 


DRUMMOND: Objection! I ask that the 
court remind the learned counsel that 
this is not a Chautauqua tent. He is 
supposed to be submitting evidence to 
a jury. There are no ladies on the jury. 


BprADY: Your Honor, I have no intention 
of making a speech. There is no need. 
I am sure that everyone on the jury, 
everyone within the sound of this boy’s 
voice, is moved by his tragic confusion. 
He has been taught that he wriggled up 
like an animal from the filth and the 
muck below! (Continuing fervently, the 
spirit is upon him) I say that these 
Bible-haters, these “Evil-utionists,” are 
brewers of poison. And the legislature 
of this sovereign state has had the wis- 
dom to demand that the peddlers of 
poison—in bottles or in books—clearly 
label the products they attempt to sell! 
(There is applause. HOWARD gulps. BRADY 
points at the boy.) I tell you, if this law 
is not upheld, this boy will become one 
of a generation, shorn of its faith by the 
teachings of Godless science! But if the 
full penalty of the law is meted out to 
Bertram Cates, the faithful the whole 
world over, who are watching us here, 
and listening to our every word, will 
call this courtroom blessed! (Applause. 
Dramatically, BRADY moves to his chair. 
Condescendingly, he waves to 
DRUMMOND. ) 


BRADY: Your witness, sir. 


(BRADY sits. DRUMMOND rises, slouches 
toward the witness stand.) 


DRUMMOND: Well, I sure am glad Colonel 
Brady didn’t make a speech! (Nobody 
laughs. The courtroom seems to resent 
DRUMMOND’s gentle ridicule of the orator. 
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To there is an effrontery in 
DRUMMOND’S very voice—folksy and re- 
laxed, It’s rather like a harmonica fol- 
lowing a symphony concert.) Howard, 
I heard you say that the world used to 
be pretty hot. 


many, 


HOWARD: That’s what Mr. Cates said. 


DRUMMOND: You figure it was any hotter 
then than it is right now? 


HOWARD: Guess it musta been. Mr. Cates 
read it to us from a book. 


DRUMMOND: Do you know what book? 


HOWARD: I that Mr. Darwin 


guess 
thought it up 


DRUMMOND: (Leaning on the arm of the 
You figure 


wrong about that, Howard? 


Well, I dunno- 


boy’s chair) anything’s 


HOW ARD 


DAVENPORT Ob- 


defense is 


(Leaping up, crisply) 


jection, Your Honor. The 


DRUMMOND: 


(Bob Dennis 


You 


Me 


ny. ' 
vyn Vougias 


asking that a thirteen-year-old boy 
hand down an opinion on a question of 
morality! 


DRUMMOND: (To the supGE) I am trying 
to establish, Your Honor, that Howard 
-or Colonel Brady—or Charles Darwin 
-or anyone in this courtroom—or you, 
has the right to think! 


S3r-— 


supce: Colonel Drummond, the right to 
think is not on trial here. 


DRUMMOND: (Energetically) With all re- 
spect to the bench, I hold that the right 
to think is very much on trial! It is 
fearfully in danger in the proceedings 
of this court! 


BRADY: (Rises) A man is on trial! 


pRUMMOND: A thinking man! And he is 
threatened with fine and imprisonment 
because he chooses to speak what he 
thinks. 


sJupcE: Colonel Drummond, would you 
please rephrase your question. 


DRUMMOND: (To HOWARD) Let’s put it 
this way, Howard. All this fuss and 
feathers about Evolution, do you think 
it hurt you any? 


HOWARD: Sir? 


DRUMMOND: Did it do you any harm? 
You still feel reasonably fit? What Mr. 
Cates told you, did it hurt your base- 
ball game any? Affect your pitching 
arm? (He punches Howarp’s right arm 
playfully.) 


HOWARD: No, sir. I’m a leftie 


DRUMMOND: A southpaw, eh? Still honor 
your father and mother? 


HOWARD: Sure 


DRUMMOND: Haven’t murdered anybody 
since breakfast? 


DAVENPORT: Objection 


figure a tractor's sinful, because it isn't mentioned in the Bible? 


HOWARD: Don't know. 


Daniel 


Reed, James Westerfield 


Bernard Kates 





Jupce: Objection sustained. 
(DRUMMOND shrugs.) 


praDy: Ask him if his Holy Faith in the 
scriptures has been shattered— 


DRUMMOND: When I need your valuable 
help, Colonel, you may rest assured I 
shall humbly ask for it. (Turning) 
Howard, do you believe everything Mr. 
Cates told you? 


HOWARD: (Frowning) I’m not sure. I 
gotta think it over. 


DRUMMOND: Good for you. Your pa’s a 
farmer, isn’t he? 


HOWARD: Yes, sir. 
DRUMMOND: Got a tractor? 
HOWARD: Brand new one. 


DRUMMOND: You figure a tractor’s sinful, 
because it isn’t mentioned in the Bible? 


HOWARD: (Thinking) Don’t know. 


DRUMMOND: Moses never made a phone 
call. Suppose that makes the telephone 
an instrument of the Devil? 


HOWARD: I never thought of it that way. 


BRADY: (Rising, booming) Neither did 
anybody else! Your Honor, the defense 
makes the same old error of all Godless 
men! They confuse material things with 
the great spiritual realities of the Re- 
vealed Word! (Turning to DRUMMOND) 
Why do you bewilder this child? Does 
Right have no meaning to you, sir? 
(BRADY’s hands are outstretched, palms 
upward, pleading. DRUMMOND stares at 
BraDy long and thoughtfully.) 


DRUMMOND: (In a low voice) Realizing 
that I may prejudice the case of my 
client, I must say that “Right” has no 
meaning to me whatsoever! (There is a 
buzz of reaction in the courtroom.) 
Truth has meaning—as a direction. But 
one of the peculiar imbecilities of our 
time is the grid of morality we have 
placed on human behavior: so that 
every act of man must be measured 
against an arbitrary latitude of right 
and longitude of wrong—in exact min- 
utes, seconds, and degrees! (He turns 
to HOWARD.) Do you have any idea what 
I'm talking about, Howard? 


HOWARD: No, sir. 


DRUMMOND: Well, maybe you will. Some- 
day. Thank you, son. That's all. 


JupcE: The witness is excused. (He raps 
his gavel, but HOWARD remains in the 
chair, staring goop-eyed at his newly 
found idol.) We won't need you any 
more, Howard: you can go back to your 
pa now. (HOWARD gets up, and joins the 
spectators.) Next witness. 


DAVENPORT: Will Miss Rachel Brown 
come forward, please? 


(RACHEL emerges from among the 
spectators. She comes forward quickly, 
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as if wanting to get the whole thing 
over with. She looks at no one. CATES 
watches her with a hopeless expres- 
sion: Et tu, Brute. MEEKER swears her 
in perfunctorily.) 


BRADY: Miss Brown. You are a teacher 
at the Hillsboro Consolidated School? 


RACHEL: (Flat) Yes. 


BRADY: So you have had ample oppor- 
tunity to know the defendant, Mr. Cates, 
professionally? 


RACHEL: Yes. 


BRADY: (With exaggerated gentleness) 
Is Mr. Cates a member of the spiritual 
community to which you belong? 


DRUMMOND: (Rises) Objection! I don’t 
understand this chatter about “spiritual 
communities.” If the prosecution wants 
to know if they go to the same church, 
why doesn’t he ask that? 


JupcE: Uh—objection overruled. (pRUM- 
MOND slouches, disgruntled, CATES stares 
at RACHEL disbelievingly, while her eyes 
remain on the floor. The exchange be- 
tween DRUMMOND and the JUDGE seems to 
have unnerved her, however.) You will 
answer the question, please. 


RACHEL: I did answer it, didn’t I? What 
was the question? 


BRADY: Do you and Mr. Cates attend 
the same church? 


RACHEL: Not any more. Bert dropped out 
two summers ago. 


BRADY: Why? 


RACHEL: It was what happened with the 
little Stebbins boy. 


BRADY: Would you tell us about that, 
please? 


RACHEL: The boy was eleven years old, 
and he went swimming in the river, and 
got a cramp, and drowned. Bert felt 
awful about it. He lived right next door, 
and Tommy Stebbins used to come over 
to the boarding house and look through 
Bert’s microscope. Bert said the boy had 
a quick mind, and he might even be 
a scientist when he grew up. At the 
funeral, Pa preached that Tommy didn’t 


die in a state of grace, because his folks. 


had never had him baptized— 


(caTEs, who has been smoldering 
through this recitation, suddenly leaps 
angrily to his feet.) 


caTEs: Tell ’em what your father really 
said! That Tommy’s soul was damned, 
writhing in hellfire! 


DUNLAP: (Shaking a fist at cates) Cates, 
you sinner! 


(The supce raps for order. There is 
confusion in the courtroom.) 


caTEs: Religion’s suppose to comfort 
people, isn’t it? Not frighten them to 
death! 


sJupce: We will have order, please! 


(DRUMMOND tugs CATES back to his 
seat.) 


DRUMMOND: Your Honor, I request that 
the defendant’s remarks be stricken 
from the record. 


(The supcEe nods.) 


BRADY: But how can we strike this 
young man’s bigoted opinions from the 
memory of this community? (BRADY 
turns, about to play his trump card.) 
Now, my dear. Will you tell the jury 
some more of Mr. Cates’ opinions on 
the subject of religion? 


DRUMMOND: Objection! Objection! Ob- 
jection! Hearsay testimony is not 
admissable. 


sJupce: The court sees no objection to 
this line of questioning. Proceed, Colo- 
nel Brady. 


BRADY: Will you merely repeat in your 
own words some of the conversations 
you had with the defendant? 


(RACHEL’s eyes meet BERT’S. She hesi- 
tates.) 


RACHEL: I don’t remember exactly— 


BRADY: (Helpfully) What you told me 
the other day. That presumably “hu- 
morous” remark Mr. Cates made about 
the Heavenly Father. 


RACHEL: Bert said—(She stops.) 
praDy: Go ahead, my dear. 


RACHEL: (Pathetically) I can’t— 


Jupce: May I remind you, Miss Brown, 
that you are testifying under oath, and 
it is unlawful to withhold pertinent 
information. 


RACHEL: Bert was just talking about 
some of the things he’d read. He—He— 


BRADY: Were you shocked when he told 
you these things? (racHEt looks down.) 
Describe to the court your innermost 
feelings when Bertram Cates said to 
you: “God did not create Man! Man 
created God!” (There is a flurry of 
reaction.) 


DRUMMOND: 
Objection! 


(Leaping to his feet) 


RACHEL: (Blurting) Bert didn’t say that! 
He was just joking. What he said was: 
“God created Man in His own image— 
and Man, being a gentleman, returned 
the compliment.” 


(HORNBECK guffaws and pointedly scrib- 
bles this down. Brapy is pleased. ra- 
CHEL seems hopelessly torn.) 


BRADY: Go on, my dear. Tell us some 
more. What did he say about the holy 
state of matrimony? Did he compare it 
with the breeding of animals? 


RACHEL: No, he didn’t say that— He 
didn’t mean that. That’s not what I told 
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you. All he said was—(She opens her 
mouth to speak, but nothing comes out. 
An emotional block makes her unable 
to utter a sound. Her lips 
wordlessly.) 


move 


Jupce: Are you ill, Miss Brown? Would 
you care for a glass of water? 


(The fatuity of this suggestion makes 
RACHEL crumble into a near break- 
down.) 


BRADY: Under the circumstances, I be- 
lieve the witness should be dismissed. 


DRUMMOND: And will the defense have 
no chance to challenge some of these 
statements the prosecutor has put in the 
mouth of the witness? 


(CATES is moved by RACHEL’s obvious 
distress.) 


CATES: (To DRUMMOND) Don’t plague her. 
Let her go 


DRUMMOND: (Pauses, then sighs) No 


questions. 


supce: For the time being, the witness 
is excused. (REVEREND BROWN comes for- 
ward to help his daughter from the 
stand. His demeanor is unsympathetic 
as he escorts her from the courtroom. 
There is a hushed babble of excitement.) 
Does the prosecution wish to call any 
further witnesses? 


DAVENPORT: Not at the present time, 
Your Honor. 


sJupce: We shall proceed with the case 
for the defense. Colonel Drummond. 


DRUMMOND: (Rising) Your Honor, I wish 
to call Dr. Amos D. Keller, head of the 
Department of Zoology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


BRADY: Objection. 


(DRUMMOND turns, startled.) 
DRUMMOND: On what grounds? 


BRADY: I wish to inquire what possible 
relevance the testimony of a Zoo-ology 
professor can have in this trial. 


DRUMMOND: (Reasonably) It has every 
relevance! My client is on trial for 
teaching Evolution, Any testimony re- 
lating to his alleged infringement of the 


law must be admitted! 


BRADY: Irrelevant, immaterial, inadmis- 
sable 


DRUMMOND: (Sharply) Why? If Bertram 
Cates were accused of murder, would it 
be irrelevant to call expert witnesses to 
examine the weapon? Would you rule 
out testimony that the so-called murder 
weapon was incapable of firing a bullet? 


JupcE: I fail to grasp the learned coun- 
sel’s meaning. 


DRUMMOND: Oh. (With exaggerated ges- 
tures, as if explaining things to a small 
child) Your Honor, the defense wishes 
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to place Dr. Keller on the stand to ex- 
plain to the gentlemen of the jury ex- 
actly what the evolutionary theory is. 
How can they pass judgment on it if 
they don’t know what it’s all about? 


BRADY: I hold that the very law we are 
here to enforce excludes such testi- 
mony! The people of this state have 
made it very clear that they do not 
want this zoo-ological hogwash slob- 
bered around the schoolrooms! And I 
refuse to allow these agnostic scientists 
to employ this courtroom as a sounding 
board, as a platform from which they 
can shout their heresies into the 
headlines! 


Jupce: (After some thoughtful hesita- 
tion) Colonel Drummond, the court 
rules that zoology is irrelevant to the 
case. (The supce flashes his customary 
mechanical and humorless grin.) 


DRUMMOND: Agnostic scientists! Then I 
call Dr. Allen Page— (Staring straight 
at BRADY) Deacon of the Congregational 
Church—and professor of geology and 
archeology at Oberlin College. 


BRADY: (Dryly) Objection! 


JupGE: Objection sustained. (Again, the 
meaningless grin) 


DRUMMOND: (Astonished) In one breath, 
does the court deny the existence of 
zoology, geology and archeology? 


JupcE: We do not deny the existence of 
these sciences: but they do not relate 
to this point of law. 


DRUMMOND: (Fiery) I call Walter Aaron- 
son, philosopher, anthropologist, author! 
One of the most brilliant minds in the 
world today! Objection, Colonel Brady? 


BRADY: (Nodding, smugly) Objection. 


DRUMMOND: Your Honor! The Defense 
has brought to Hillsboro—at great ex- 
pense and inconvenience—fifteen noted 
scientists! The great thinkers of our 
time! Their testimony is basic to the 
defense of my client. For it is my intent 
to show this court that what Bertram 
Cates spoke quietly one spring after- 
noon in the Hillsboro High School is no 
crime! It is incontrovertible as geometry 
in every enlightened community of 
minds! 

JupcE: In this community, Colonel 
Drummond—and in this sovereign state 
—exactly the opposite is the case. The 
language of the law is clear; we do not 
need experts to question the validity of 
a law that is already on the books. 


(DRUMMOND, for once in his life has hit 
a legal roadblock.) 


DRUMMOND: (Scowling) In other words, 
the court rules out any expert testi- 
mony on Charles Darwin’s Origin of 
Species or Descent of Man? 


JupcE: The court so rules. 





(DRUMMOND is flabbergasted. His case 
is cooked and he knows it. He looks 
around helplessly.) 


DRUMMOND: (There’s the glint of an idea 
in his eye.) Would the court admit ex- 
pert testimony regarding a book known 
as the Holy Bible? 


JupcE: (Hesitates, turns to BRADY) Any 
objection, Colonel Brady? 


BRADY: If the counsel can advance the 
case of the defendant through the use 
of the Holy Scriptures, the prosecution 
will take no exception! 


DRUMMOND: Good! (With relish) I call 
to the stand one of the world’s foremost 
experts on the Bible and its teachings 
Matthew Harrison Brady! 


(There is an uproar in the courtroom 
The supce raps for order.) 


DAVENPORT: Your Honor, this is pre- 


posterous! 


sJupce: (Confused) I—vwell, it’s highly 
unorthodox. I’ve never known an in- 
stance where the defense called the 
prosecuting attorney as a witness 


(BRADY rises. Waits for the crowd’s 


reaction to subside.) 


BRADY: Your Honor, this entire trial is 
unorthodox. If the interests of Right 
and Justice will be served, I will take 
the stand 


DAVENPORT: 
Brady— 


(Helplessly) But Colonel 


(Buzz of awed reaction. The giants 
are about to meet head-on. The JupcE 
raps the gavel again, nervously.) 


supce: (To srapy) The court will sup- 
port you if you wish to decline to testify 
—as a witness against your own Ccase.... 


BRADY: (With conviction) Your Honor, 
I shall not testify against anything. I 
shall speak out, as I have all my life— 
on behalf of the Living Truth of the 
Holy Scriptures! 


(DAVENPORT sits, resigned but nervous.) 


JuDGE: (To MEEKER, in a nervous whis- 
per) Uh—Mr. Meeker, you'd better 
swear in the witness, please .. . 


(DRUMMOND moistens his lips in antic- 
ipation. BRADY moves to the witness 
stand in grandiose style. MEEKER holds 
out a Bible. srapy puts his left hand 
on the book, and raises his right 
hand.) 


MEEKER: Do you solemnly swear to tell 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, so help you God? 


BRADY: (Booming) I do. 
MRS. KREBS: And he will! 


(BRADY sits, confident and assured. His 
air is that of a benign and learned 
mathematician about to be quizzed 
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by a schoolboy on matters of short 
division.) 


DRUMMOND: Am I correct, sir, in calling 
on you as an authority on the Bible? 


BRADY: I believe it is not boastful to say 
that I have studied the Bible as much 
as any layman. And I have tried to live 
according to its precepts. 


DRUMMOND: Bully for you. Now, I sup 
pose you can quote me chapter and 
verse right straight through the King 
James Version, can’t you? 


BRADY: There are many portions of the 
Holy Bible that I have committed to 
memory. 


(DRUMMOND crosses to counsel table 


and picks up a copy of Darwin.) 


DRUMMOND: I don’t suppose you’ve mem- 


orized many passages from the Origin 


of Species? 


BRADY: I am not in the least interested 


in the pagan hypotheses of that book 
DRUMMOND: Never read it? 


BRADY: And I never will 


DRUMMOND: 


(Ed Begley 


Paul 


DRUMMOND: Then how in perdition do 
you have the gall to whoop up this 
holy war against something you don’t 
know anything about? How can you be 
so cocksure that the body of scientific 
knowledge systematized in the writings 
of Charles Darwin is, in any way, irrec- 
oncilable with the spirit of the Book of 
Genesis? 


BRADY: Would you state that question 
again, please? 


DRUMMOND: Let me put it this way. (He 
flips several pages in the book) On page 
nineteen of Origin of Species, Darwin 
states— 


(DAVENPORT leaps up.) 


DAVENPORT: I object to this, Your Honor. 
Colonel Brady has been called as an 
authority on the Bible. Now the “gentle- 
man from Chicago” is using this op- 
portunity to into the 
scientific which you, Your 
Honor, have previously ruled is irrele- 


read record 


testimony 


vant. If he’s going to examine Colonel 
Brady on the Bible, let him stick to the 
Bible, the Holy Bible, and only the 
Bible! 


called as an authority on the Bible .. . 


Muni, Louis Hector, William Darrid; 


New York 


(DRUMMOND cocks an eye at the bench.) 


(Clears his throat) You will 
confine your questions to the Bible. 


JUDGE: 


(DRUMMOND slaps shut the volume of 
Darwin.) 


DRUMMOND: (Not angrily) All right. I 
get the scent in the wind. (He tosses the 
volume of Darwin on the counsel table.) 
We'll play in your ball park, Colonel. 
(He searches for a copy of the Bible, 
finally gets MEEKER’s, Without opening 
it DRUMMOND scrutinizes the binding 
from several angles.) Now let’s get this 
straight. Let’s get it clear. This is the 
book that you’re an expert on? 


(BRADY is annoyed at DRUMMOND’s ele- 
mentary attitude and condescension.) 


BRADY: That is correct. 


DRUMMOND: Now tell me. Do you feel 
that every word that’s written in this 


book should be taken literally? 


BRADY: Everything in the Bible should 


be accepted, exactly as it is given there 


DRUMMOND: (Leafing through the Bible) 


Now take this place where the whale 


Let me put it this way. On page nineteen of Origin of Species, Darwin states— 


DAVENPORT: | object to this, Your Honor. Colonel Brady has been 
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swallows Jonah. Do you figure that ac- 
tually happened? 


BRADY: The Bible does not say “a whale,” 
it says “a big fish.” 


DRUMMOND: Matter of fact, it says “a 
great fish”—but it’s pretty much the 
same thing. What’s your feeling about 
that? 


BRADY: I believe in a God who can make 
a whale and who can make a man and 
make both do what He pleases! 


voices: Amen, amen! 


DRUMMOND: (Turning sharply to the 
clerk) I want those “Amens” in the 
record! (He wheels back to sBrapy) I 
recollect a story about Joshua, making 
the sun stand still. Now as an expert, 
you tell me that’s as true as the Jonah 
busin, ss. Right? (Brapy nods, blandly.) 
That’s a pretty neat trick. You suppose 
Houdini could do it? 


BRADY: I do not question or scoff at the 
miracles of the Lord—as do ye of little 
faith. 


DRUMMOND: Have you ever pondered just 
what would naturally happen to the 
earth if the sun stood still? 


BRADY: You can testify to that if I get 
you on the stand. (There is laughter.) 


DRUMMOND: If they say that the sun 
stood still, they must’ve had a notion 
that the sun moves around the earth. 


Think that’s the way of things? Or don’t 
you believe the earth moves around the 
sun? 


BRADY: I have faith in the Bible! 


DRUMMOND: You don’t have much faith 
in the solar system. 


BRADY: (Doggedly) The sun stopped. 


DRUMMOND: Good. (Level and direct) 
Now if what you say factually happened 
—if Joshua halted the sun in the sky— 
that means the earth stopped spinning 
on its axis; continents toppled over each 
other, mountains flew out into space. 
And the earth, arrested in its orbit, 
shriveled to a cinder and crashed into 
the sun. (Turning) How come they 
missed this tidbit of news. 


BRADY: They missed it because it didn’t 
happen. 


DRUMMOND: It must’ve happened! Ac- 
cording to natural law. Or don’t you 
believe in natural law, Colonel? Would 
you like to ban Copernicus from the 
classroom, along with Charles Darwin? 
Pass a law to wipe out all the scientific 
development since Joshua. Revelations 
—period! 

praDY: (Calmly, as if instructing a 
child) Natural law was born in the 
mind of the Heavenly Father. He can 
change it, cancel it, use it as He pleases. 
It constantly amazes me that you apos- 
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tles of science, for all your supposed 
wisdom, fail to grasp this simple fact. 


(DRUMMOND flips a few pages in the 
Bible.) 


DRUMMOND: Listen to this: Genesis 4—16. 
“And Cain went out from the presence 
of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, on the East of Eden. And Cain 
knew his wife!” Where the hell did she 
come from? 


BRADY: Who? 


DRUMMOND: Mrs, Cain. Cain’s wife. If, 
“In the beginning” there were only 
Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, 
where'd this extra woman spring from? 
Ever figure that out? 


BRADY: (Cool) No, sir. I will leave the 
agnostics to hunt for her. (laughter) 


DRUMMOND: Never bothered you? 
BRADY: Never bothered me. 
DRUMMOND: Never tried to find out? 
BRADY: No. 


DRUMMOND: Figure somebody pulled off 
another creation, over in the next 
county? 


BRADY: The Bible satisfies me, it is 
enough. 


DRUMMOND: It frightens me to imagine 
the state of learning in this world if 
everyone had your driving curiosity. 
(DRUMMOND is still probing for a weak- 
ness in Goliath’s armor. He thumbs a 
few pages further in the Bible.) This 
book now goes into a lot of “begats.” 
(He reads) “And Aphraxad begat Salah; 
and Salah begat Eber” and so on and so 
on. These pretty important folks? 


BRADY: They are the generations of the 
holy men and women of the Bible. 


DRUMMOND: How did they go about all 
this “begatting”? 


BRADY: What do you mean? 


DRUMMOND: I mean, did people “begat” 
in those days about the same way they 
get themselves “begat” today? 


BRADY: The process is about the same. 
I don’t think your scientists have im- 
proved it any. (Laughter) 


DRUMMOND: In other words, these folks 
were conceived and brought forth 
through the normal biological function 
known as sex. (There is hush-hush 
reaction through the court, HOWARD'S 
mother clamps her hands over the boy’s 
ears, but he wriggles free.) What do 
you think of sex, Colonel Brady? 


BRADY: In what spirit is this question 
asked? 


DRUMMOND: I’m not asking what you 
think’ of sex as a father, or as a husband. 
Or a Presidential candidate. You’re up 
here as an expert on the Bible. What’s 
the Biblical evaluation of sex? 


BRADY: It is considered “Original Sin.” 


DRUMMOND: (With mock amazement) 
And all these holy people got them- 
selves “begat” through “Original Sin”? 
(BRADY does not answer. He scowls, and 
shifts his weight in his chair.) All this 
sinning make ’em any less holy? 


DAVENPORT: Your Honor, where is this 
leading us? What does it have to do 
with the State versus Bertram Cates. 


supce: Colonel Drummond, the court 
must be satisfied that this line of ques- 
tioning has some bearing on the case. 


DRUMMOND: (Fiery) You've ruled out all 
my witnesses. I must be allowed to ex- 
amine the one witness you've left me 
in my own way! 


BRADY: (With dignity) Your Honor, I 
am willing to sit here and endure Mr. 
Drummond’s sneering and his disrespect. 
For he is pleading the case of the pros- 
ecution by his contempt for all that is 
holy. 


DRUMMOND: I object, I object, I object. 


ERADY: On what grounds? It is possible 
that something is holy to the celebrated 
agnostic? 


DRUMMOND: Yes! (His voice drops, in- 
tensely.) The individual human mind. In 
a child’s power to master the multiplica 
tion table there is more sanctity than 
in all your shouted “Amens!”, “Holy, 
Holies!” and “Hosannahs!” An idea is 
a greater monument than a cathedral. 
And the advance of man’s knowledge is 
more of a miracle than any sticks turned 
to snakes, or the parting of waters! But 
are we now to halt the march of prog- 
ress because Mr. Brady frightens us 
with a fable? (Turning to the jury, rea- 
sonably) Gentlemen, progress has never 
been a bargain. You’ve got to pay for it. 
Sometimes I think there’s a man behind 
a counter who says, “All right, you can 
have a telephone; but you'll have to 
give up privacy, the charm of distance. 
Madam, you may vote; but at a price; 
you lose the right to retreat behind a 
powder-puff or a petticoat. Mister, you 
may conquer the air; but the birds will 
lose their wonder, and the clouds will 
smell of gasoline!” (Thoughtfully, seem- 
ing to look beyond the courtroom) Dar 
win moved us forward ta a hilltop, 
where we could look back and see the 
way from which we came. But for this 
view, this insight, this knowledge, we 
must abandon our faith in the pleasant 
poetry of Genesis. 


BRADY: We must not abandon faith! 
Faith is the important thing! 


DRUMMOND: Then why did God plague 
us with the power to think? Mr. Brady, 
why do you deny the one faculty which 
lifts man above all other creatures on 
the earth: the power of his brain to 
reason. What other merit have we? The 
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BRADY: | am more interested in the Rock of Ages, than | am in the Age of Rocks. 
DRUMMOND: Dr. Page of Oberlin College tells me that this rock is at least 


ten million years old! 
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elephant is larger, the horse is stronger 
and swifter, the butterfly more beauti- 
ful, the mosquito more prolific, even 
the simple sponge is more durable! 
(Wheeling on Brapy) Or does a sponge 
think? 


BRADY: I don’t know. I’m a man, not 
a sponge 


(There are a few snickers at this; the 
crowd seems to be slipping away from 
BRADY and aligning itself more and 
more with DRUMMOND.) 


DRUMMOND: Do you think a sponge 
thinks? 


BprADY: If the Lord wishes a sponge to 
think, it thinks. 


DRUMMOND: Does a man have the same 
privileges that a sponge does? 


praDy: Of course. 


DRUMMOND: (Roaring, for the first time: 
stretching his arm toward cates) This 
man wishes to be accorded the same 
privilege as a sponge! He wishes to. 
think! 


(There is some applause, The sound 
of it strikes srapy exactly as if he 
had been slapped in the face.) 


BRADY: But your client is wrong! He is 
deluded! He has lost his way! 


DRUMMOND: It’s sad that we aren’t all 
gifted with your positive knowledge of 
Right and Wrong, Mr. Brady. (prumM- 
MOND strides to one of the uncalled 
witnesses seated behind him, and takes 
from him a rock, about the size of a 
tennis ball. pRUMMOND weighs the rock 
in his hand as he saunters back toward 


BRADY.) How old do you think this rock 


is? 


BRADY: (Intoning) I am more interested 
in the Rock of Ages, than I am in the 
Age of Rocks. 


(A couple of die-hard “Amens.” 
DRUMMOND ignores this glib gag.) 


DRUMMOND: Dr. Page of Oberlin College 
tells me that this rock is at least ten 
million years old. 


BRADY: (Sarcastically) Well, well, Colo- 
nel Drummond! You managed to sneak 


in some of that scientific testimony 
after all. 


(DRUMMOND opens up the rock, which 
splits into two halves. He shows it to 
BRADY.) 


DRUMMOND: Look, Mr. Brady. These are 
the fossil remains of a pre-historic ma- 
rine creature, which was found in this 
very county—and which lived here mil- 
lions of years ago, when these very 
mountain ranges were submerged in 
water. 


BRADY: I know. The Bible gives a fine 
account of the flood. But your professor 
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is a little mixed up on his dates. That 
rock is not more than six thousand 
years old. 


DRUMMOND: How do you know? 


prADy: A fine Biblical scholar, Bishop 
Usher, has determined for us the exact 
date and hour of the Creation. It oc- 
curred in the Year 4,004, B.c. 


DRUMMOND: That’s Bishop Usher's 
opinion. 


BRADY: It is not an opinion. It is literal 
fact, which the good Bishop arrived at 
through careful computation of the ages 
of the prophets as set down in the Old 
Testament. In fact, he determined that 
the Lord began the Creation on the 
23rd of October in the Year 4,004 B.c. at 
—uh, 9 a.m! 


DRUMMOND: That Eastern Standard 
Time? (Laughter) Or Rocky Mountain 
Time? (More laughter) It wasn’t day- 
light-saving time, was it? Because the 
Lord didn’t make the sun until the 
fourth day! 


BRADY: (Fidgeting) That is correct. 


DRUMMOND: 


(Sharply) That first day 
Was it a twenty-four-hour day? 


prADY: The Bible says it was a day. 


DRUMMOND: There wasn’t any sun. How 
do you know how long it was? 


BRADY: (Determined) The Bible says it 
was a day. 

DRUMMOND: A normal day, a literal day, 
a twenty four-hour day? 


(Pause. BRADY is unsure.) 


BRADY: I do not know. 
DRUMMOND: What do you think? 


BRADY: (Floundering) I do not think 
about things that ...I do not think 
about! 


DRUMMOND: Do you ever think about 
things that you do think about? (There 
is some laughter. But it is dampened by 
the knowledge and awareness through- 
out the courtroom, that the trap is about 
to be sprung.) Isn’t it possible that first 
day was twenty-five hours long? There 
was no way to measure it, no way to 
tell! Could it have been twenty-five 
hours? 


(Pause. The entire courtroom seems 
to lean forward.) 


BRADY: 
possible 


(Hesitates—then) It is 


(DRUMMOND’s got him. And he knows 
it! This is the turning point. From 
here on, the tempo mounts. DRUMMOND 
is now fully in the driver’s seat. He 
pounds his questions faster and faster.) 


DRUMMOND: Oh. You interpret that the 
first day recorded in the Book of Gen- 
esis could be of indeterminate length. 


BRADY: (Wriggling) I mean to state that 
the day referred to is not necessarily 
a twenty-four-hour day. 


DRUMMOND: It could have been thirty 
hours! Or a month! Or a year! Or a 
hundred years! (He brandishes the rock 
underneath BRADY’s nose.) Or ten mil- 
lion years! 


(DAVENPORT is able to restrain himself 
no longer. He realizes that DRUMMOND 
has Brapy in his pocket. Red-faced, 
he leaps up to protest.) 


DAVENPORT: I protest! This is not only ir- 
relevant, immaterial—it is illegal! (There 
is excited reaction in the courtroom. 
The supce pounds for order, but the 
emotional tension will not subside.) I 
demand to know the purpose of Mr 
Drummond’s examination! What is he 
trying to do? 


(Both sprapy and DRUMMOND crane for 
ward, hurling their answers not at the 
court, but at each other.) 


BRADY: I'll tell you what he’s trying to 
do! He wants to destroy everybody’s 
belief in the Bible, and in God! 


DRUMMOND: You know that’s not true. 
I'm trying to stop you bigots and igno- 
ramuses from controlling the education 
of the United States! And you know it! 


(Arms out, DAVENPORT pleads to the 
court, but is unheard. The supce ham- 
mers for order.) 


sJupcE: (Shouting) I shall ask the bailiff 
to clear the court, unless there is order 
here. 


BRADY: How dare you attack the Bible? 


DRUMMOND: The Bible is a book. A good 
book. But it’s not the only book. 


BRADY: It is the revealed word of the 
Almighty. God spake to the men who 
wrote the Bible. 


DRUMMOND: And how do you know that 
God didn’t “spake” to Charles Darwin? 


prRADY: I know, because God tells me to 
oppose the evil teachings of that man. 


DRUMMOND: Qh. God speaks to you. 
BRADY: Yes. 


DRUMMOND: He tells you exactly what’s 
right and what’s wrong? 


BRADY: (Doggedly) Yes. 
DRUMMOND: And you act accordingly? 
BRADY: Yes. 


DRUMMOND: So you, Matthew Harrison 
Brady, through oratory, legislation, or 
whatever, pass along God’s orders to the 
rest of the world! (Laughter begins.) 
Gentlemen, meet the “Prophet From 
Nebraska!” 


(BRADY'S oratory is unassailable; but 
his vanity—exposed by DRUMMOND’S 
prodding—is only funny. The laughter 
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is painful to prapy. He starts to an- 
swer DRUMMOND, then turns toward 
the spectators and tries, almost phys- 
ically, to suppress the amused reac- 
tion. This only makes it worse.) 


BRADY: (Almost inarticulate) I— 
Please—! 
DRUMMOND: (With increasing tempo, 


closing in) Is that the way of things? 


BRADY: No. 


DRUMMOND: God tells Brady what is 
good! 


BRADY: No. 


DRUMMOND: To be against Brady is to 
be against God! (More laughter) 


BRADY: (Confused) No, no! Each man is 
a free agent— 


DRUMMOND: Then what is Bertram Cates 
doing in the Hillsboro jail? (Some ap- 
plause) Suppose Mr. Cates had enough 
influence and lung power to railroad 
through the State Legislature a law 
that only Darwin should be taught in 
the schools! 


BRADY: Ridiculous, ridiculous! There is 
only one great Truth in the world— 


DRUMMOND: The Gospel according to 
Brady! God speaks to Brady, and Brady 
tells the world! Brady, Brady, Brady, 
Almighty! (prumMMoND bows grandly. 
The crowd laughs.) 


BRADY: The Lord is my strength— 


DRUMMOND: What if a lesser human be- 
ing—a Cates, or a Darwin—has the au- 
dacity to think that God might whisper 
to him? That an un-Brady thought 
might still be holy? Must men go to 
prison because they are at odds with 
the self-appointed prophet? (BRapy is 
now trembling so that it is impossible 
for him to speak. He rises, towering 
above his tormentor—rather like a 
clumsy, lumbering bear that is baited 
by an agile dog.) Extend the Testa- 
ments! Let us have a Book of Brady! 
We shall hex the Pentateuch, and slip 
you in neatly between Numbers and 
Deuteronomy! 


(At this, there is another burst of 
laughter. BRapy is almost in a frenzy.) 


BRADY: (Reaching for a sympathetic ear, 
trying to find the loyal audience which 
has slipped away from him) My friends 
—Your Honor—My Followers—Ladies 
and Gentlemen— 


DRUMMOND: The witness is excused. 


BRADY: (Unheeding) All of you know 
what I stand for! What I believe! I be 
lieve, I believe in the truth of the Book 
of Genesis! (Beginning to chant) Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, First Samuel, 
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Second Samuel, First Kings, Second 
Kings— 


DRUMMOND: Your Honor, this cornpletes 
the testimony. The witness is excused! 


BRADY: (Pounding the air with his fists) 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah— 


(There is confusion in the court. The 
JUDGE raps.) 


JupcE: You are excused, Colonel Brady— 


pRaDY: Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah— (Brapy beats his 
clenched fists in the air with every 
name. There is a rising counterpoint of 
reaction from the spectators. Gavel.) 


JuDGE: (Over the confusion) Court is 
adjourned until ten o'clock tomorrow 
morning! 


(Gavel. The spectators begin to mill 
about. A number of them, reporters 
and curiosity seekers, cluster around 
DRUMMOND. DAVENPORT follows the JUDGE 
out.) 


DAVENPORT: Your Honor, I want to speak 
to you about striking all of this from 
the record. (They go out.) 


BRADY: (Still erect on the witness stand) 
Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi... 


(His voice trails off. He sinks, limp 
and exhausted into the witness chair. 
MRS, BRADY looks at her husband, wor- 
ried and distraught. She looks at 
DRUMMOND with helpless anger. pRUM- 
MOND moves out of the courtroom, and 
most of the crowd goes with him; re- 
porters cluster tight about DRUMMOND, 
pads and pencils hard at work. BRADY 
sits, ignored, on the witness chair. 
MEEKER takes cates back to the jail. 
MRS. BRADY goes to her husband, who 
still sits on the raised witness chair.) 


MRS. BRADY: (Taking his hand) Matt— 


(BRADY looks about to see if everyone 
has left the courtroom, before he 
speaks.) 


BRADY: Mother. They’re laughing at me, 
Mother! 


MRS. BRADY: (Unconvincingly) No, Matt. 
No, they’re not! 


BRADY: I can’t stand it when they laugh 
at me! 


(MRS. BRADY steps up onto the raised 
level of the witness chair. She stands 
beside and behind her husband, put- 
ting her arms around the massive 
shoulders and cradling his head against 
her breast.) 


MRS. BRADY: (Soothing) It’s all right, 
baby. It’s all right. (mrs BRADY sways 
gently back and forth, as if rocking her 
husband to sleep.) Baby ... Baby .. .! 


The curtain falls. 


ACT THREE 


The courtroom, the following day. The 
lighting is low, somber. A spot burns 
down on the defense table, where pruM- 
MOND and CATES sit, waiting for the jury 
to return. DRUMMOND leans back in 
a meditative mood, feet propped on 
a chair. cates, the focus of the furor, is 
resting his head on his arms. The court- 
room is almost empty. Two spectators 
doze in their chairs. In comparative 
shadow, BRADY sits, eating a box lunch. 
He is drowning his troubles with food, 
as an alcoholic escapes from reality with 
a straight shot, HORNBECK enters, bows 
low to BRADY. 


HORNBECK: Afternoon, Colonel. Having 
high tea, I see. (BRADY ignores him.) Is 
the jury still out? Swatting flies and 
wrestling with justice—in that order? 
(HORNBECK crosses to DRUMMOND. CATES 
lifts his head.) I'll hate to see the jury 
filing in; won't you, Colonel? I'll miss 
Hillsboro—especially this courthouse: a 
mélange of Moorish and Methodist; it 
must have been designed by a congress- 
man. (HORNBECK smirks at his own joke, 
then lies down in the shadows and pores 
over a newspaper. Neither cates nor 
DRUMMOND have paid the slightest at- 
tention to him.) 


cates: (Staring straight ahead) Mr. 
Drummond. What’s going to happen? 


DRUMMOND: What do you think is going 
to happen, Bert? 


cates: Do you think they’ll send me to 
prison? 


DRUMMOND: They could. 


caTes: They don’t ever let you see any- 
body from the outside, do they? I mean 
—you can just talk to a _ visitor— 
through a window—the way they show 
it in the movies? 


DRUMMOND: Oh, it’s not as bad as all 
that. (Turning toward the town) When 
they started this fire here, they never 
figured it would light up the whole sky. 
A lot of people’s shoes are getting hot. 
But you can’t be too sure. 


(At the other side of the stage, BRADY 
rises majestically from his debris of 
paper napkins and banana peels, and 
goes off.) 


cates: (Watching sBrapvy go off) He 
seems so sure. He seems to know what 
the verdict’s going to be. 


DRUMMOND: Nobody knows. (He tugs on 
one ear.) I’ve got a pretty good idea. 
When you've been a lawyer as long as 
I have—a thousand years, more or less 
you get so you can smell the way a 
jury’s thinking. 
cates: What are they thinking right 
now? 
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DRUMMOND: (Sighing) Someday I’m go 
ing to get me an easy case. An open- 
and-shut case, I’ve got a friend up in 
Chicago. Big lawyer. Lord how the 
money rolls in! You know why? He 
never takes a case unless it’s a sure 
thing. Like a jockey who won't go in 
a race unless he can ride the favorite 


cates: You sure picked the long shot 


this time, Mr. Drummond. 


DRUMMOND: Sometimes I think the law 
is like a horse race. Sometimes it seems 
to me I ride like fury, just to end up 
back where I started. Might as well be 
on a merry-go-round, or a rocking 
(He half-closes his 
eyes. His voice is far away, his lips 
barely move.) Golden Dancer 


horse or 


cATES: What did you say? 


DRUMMOND: That was the name of my 
first long shot. Golden Dancer..She was 
in the big side window of the general 


store in Wakeman, Ohio. I used to stand 
out in the street and say to myself, “If 
I had Golden Dancer I'd have every- 
thing in the world that I wanted.” (He 
cocks an eyebrow.) I was seven years 
old, and a very fine judge of rocking 
horses. (He looks off again into the dis- 
tance.) Golden Dancer had a bright red 
mane, blue eyes, and she was gold all 
over, with purple spots. When the sun 
hit her stirrups, she was a dazzling sight 
to see. But she was a week’s wages for 
my father. So Golden Dancer and I 
always had a plate glass window be- 
tween us. (Reaching back for the mem- 
ory) But—let’s see, it wasn’t Christmas; 
must’ve been my birthday—I woke up 
in the morning and there was Golden 
Dancer at the foot of my bed! Ma 
had skimped on the groceries, and my 
father’d worked nights for a month 
(Re-living the moment) I jumped into 
the saddle and started to rock— (Almost 
a whisper) And it broke! It split in two! 


The wood was rotten, the whole thing 
was put together with spit and sealing 
wax! All 


shine, and no _ substance! 
(Turning to cates) Bert, whenever you 
see something bright, shining, perfect- 
seeming—all gold, with purple spots 
look behind the paint! And if it’s a lie 
show it up for what it really is! 


(A RADIO MAN comes on, lugging an 
old-fashioned carbon microphone. The 
JUDGE, carrying his robe over his 
arm, comes on and scowls at the 
microphone.) 


RADIO MAN: (To JupDGE) I think this is 
the best place to put it—if it’s all right 
with you, Your Honor 


JupcE: There’s no precedent for this 


sort of thing 


RADIO MAN: You understand, sir, we're 
making history here today. This is the 
first time a public event has ever been 
broadcast 


HORNBECK: Is the jury still out? Swatting flies and wrestling with justice—in that order? 
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Jupce: Well, I'll allow it—provided you 


don't interfere with the business of the . 


court. 


(The RADIO MAN starts to string his 
wires. The Mayor hurries on, worried, 
brandishing a telegram.) 


mayor: (To JupGE) Merle, gotta talk to 
you. Over here. (He draws the supcE 
aside, not wanting to be heard.) This 
wire just came. The boys over at the 
state capitol are getting worried about 
how things are going. Newspapers all 
over are raising such a_ hullaballoo. 
After all, November ain’t too far off, 
and it don’t-do any of us any good to 
have any of the voters gettin’ all 
steamed up. Wouldn’t do no harm to 
just let things simmer down. (The RavIo 
MAN reappears.) Well, go easy, Merle 
(Tipping his hat to pRUMMOND, the MAYOR 
hurries off.) 


RADIO MAN: (Crisply, into the mike) 
Testing. Testing. 


(DRUMMOND crosses to the microphone.) 


DRUMMOND: (To the RADIO MAN) What's 
that? 


RADIO MAN: An enunciator. 
DRUMMOND: You going to broadcast? 


RADIO MAN: We have a direct wire to 
WGN, Chicago. As soon as the jury 
comes in, we'll announce the verdict. 


(DRUMMOND takes a good look at the 
microphone, fingers the base.) 


DRUMMOND: Radio! God, this is going to 
break down a lot of walls. 


RADIO MAN: (Hastily) You’re—you're not 
supposed to say “God” on the radio! 


DRUMMOND: Why the hell not? 


(The rapio MAN looks at the micro- 
phone, as if it were a toddler that had 
just been told the facts of life.) 


RADIO MAN: You're not supposed to say 
“Hell,” either. 


DRUMMOND: (Sauntering away) This is 
going to be a barren source of amuse- 
ment! 
(BRADY re-enters and crosses ponder- 
ously to the RADIO MAN.) 


BRADY: Can one speak into either side of 
this machine? 


(The RADIO MAN starts at this rumbl- 
ing thunder, so close to the ear of his 
delicate child.) 


RADIO MAN: (In an exaggerated whisper) 
Yes, sir. Either side. 


(BRADY attempts to lower his voice, 
but it is like putting a leash on an 
elephant.) 


BRADY: Kindly signal me while I am 
speaking, if my voice does not have 
sufficient projection for your radio 
apparatus. 
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(RADIO MAN nods, a little annoyed. 
HORNBECK smirks, amused. Suddenly 
the air in the courtroom is charged 
with excitement. MEEKER hurries on— 
and the spectators begin to scurry ex- 
pectantly back into the courtroom. 
Voices mutter: “They’re comin’ in 
now. Verdict’s been reached. Jury’s 
comin’ back in.” MEEKER crosses to the 
Jupce’s bench, reaches up for the 
gavel and raps it several times.) 


MEEKER: Everybody rise.( The spectators 
come to attention.) Hear ye, hear ye. 
Court will reconvene in the case of the 
State versus Bertram Cates. (MEEKER 
crosses to lead in the jury. They enter, 
faces fixed and stern.) 


CATES: (Whispers to DRUMMOND) What 
do you think? Can you tell from their 
faces? 


(DRUMMOND is nervous, too. He squints 
at the returning jurors, drumming his 
fingers on the table top. cates looks 
around, as if hoping to see RACHEL— 
but she is not there. His disappoint- 
ment is evident. The RADIO MAN has 
received his signal from off-stage, and 
he begins to speak into the micro- 
phone.) 


RADIO MAN: (Low, with dramatic intens- 
ity) Ladies and gentlemen, this is Harry 
Esterbrook, speaking to you from the 
courthouse in Hillsboro, where the jury 
is just returning to the courtroom to 
render its verdict in the famous Hills- 
boro Monkey Trial case. The Judge has 
just taken the bench. And in the next 
few minutes we shall know whether 
Bertram Cates will be found innocent 
or guilty. 


(The supce looks at him with annoy- 
ance. Gingerly the RADIO MAN aims his 
microphone at the supcE and steps 
back. There is hushed tension all 
through the courtroom.) 


sJupce: (Clears his throat) Gentlemen of 
the Jury, have you reached a decision? 


SILLERS: (Rising) Yeah. Yes, sir, we 
have, Your Honor. 


(MEEKER crosses to SILLERS and takes 
a slip of paper from him. Silently, he 
crosses to the supce’s bench again, all 
eyes following the slip of paper. The 
JUDGE takes it, opens it, raps his gavel.) 


Jupce: The jury’s decision is unani- 
mous, Bertram Cates is found guilty as 
charged! 


(There is tremendous reaction in the 
courtroom. Some cheers, applause, 
“Amens.” Some boos. srapy is pleased. 
But it is not the beaming, powerful, 
assured BRADY of the Chautauqua tent. 
It is a spiteful, bitter victory for him, 
not a conquest with a cavalcade of 
angels. CATES stares at his lap. pruM- 
MOND taps a pencil. The RADIO MAN 


talks rapidly, softly into his micro- 
phone. The supce does not attempt to 
control the reaction.) 


HORNBECK: (In the manne of a hawker 
or pitchman) Step right up, and get 
your tickets for the Middle Ages! You 
only thought you missed the Coronation 
of Charlemagne! 


Jupce: (Rapping his gavel, shouting 
over the noise) Quiet, please! Order! 
This court is still in session. (The noise 
quiets down.) The prisoner will rise, to 
hear the sentence of this court. (prRuM- 
MOND looks up quizzically, alert.) Ber- 
tram Cates, I hereby sentence you to— 


DRUMMOND: (Sharply) Your Honor! A 


question of procedure! 
supce: (Nettled) Well, sir? 


DRUMMOND: It is not customary in this 
state to allow the defendant to make a 
statement before sentence is passed? 


(The supce is red-faced.) 


Jupce: Colonel Drummond, I regret this 
omission. In the confusion, and the—I 
neglected— (Up, to cates) Uh, Mr. 
Cates, if you wish to make any state- 
ment before sentence is passed on you, 
why, you may proceed. (Clears throat 
again. CATES rises. The courtroom quick- 
ly grows silent again.) 


cates: (Simply) Your Honor, I am not 
a public speaker.-I do not have the elo- 
quence of some of the people you have 
heard in the last few days. I’m just a 
schoolteacher. 


MRS. BLAIR: Not any more you ain’t! 


caTEs: (Pause. Quietly) I was a school- 
teacher. (With difficulty) I feel I am 
... I have been convicted of violating 
an unjust law. I will continue in the 
future, as I have in the past, to oppose 
this law in any way I can. I— 


(CATES isn’t sure exactly what to say 
next. He hesitates, then sits down. 
There is a crack of applause. Not from 
everybody, but from many of the 
spectators. Braby is fretful and dis 
turbed. He’s won the case. The prize 
is his, but he can’t reach for the candy. 
In his hour of triumph, BRADY ex- 
pected to be swept from the court- 
room on the shoulders of his exrultant 
followers. But the drama isn’t pro- 
ceeding according to plan. The gavel 
again. The court quiets down.) 


JupcE: Bertram Cates, this court has 
found you guilty of violating Public Act 
Volume 37, Statute Number 31428, as 
charged. This violation is punishable 
by fine and/or imprisonment. (He 
coughs.) But since there has been no 
previous violation of this statute, there 
is no precedent to guide the bench in 
passing sentence. (He flashes the auto- 
matic smile.) The court deems it proper 
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—(He glances at the MAyor.)—to sen- 
tence Bertram Cates to pay a fine of— 
(He coughs.) one hundred dollars. 


(The mighty Evolution Law explodes 
with the pale puff of a wet firecracker. 
There is a murmur of surprise through 
the courtroom. BRaDy is indignant. He 
rises, incredulous.) 


BRADY: Did your honor say one hundred 
dollars? 


supce: That is correct. (Trying to get it 
over with) This seems to conclude the 
business of the trial— 


BRADY: (Thundering) Your Honor, the 
prosecution takes exception! Where the 
issues are so titanic, the court must 
mete out more drastic punishment— 


DRUMMOND: (Biting in) I object! 


BRADY: To make an example of this 
transgressor! To show the world— 


DRUMMOND: Just a minute. Just a min- 
ute. The amount of the fine is of no 
concern to me. Bertram Cates has no 
intention whatsoever of paying this or 
any other fine. He would not pay it if 
it were one single dollar. We will ap- 
peal this decision to the Supreme court 
of this state. Will the court grant thirty 
days to prepare our appeal? 


supce: Granted. The court fixes bond at 
. . . five hundred dollars. I believe this 
concludes the business of this trial. 


Therefore, I declare this court is 
adjour— 
BRADY: (Hastily) Your Honor! (He 


reaches for a thick manuscript.) Your 
Honor, with the court’s permission, I 
should like to read into the record 
a few short remarks which I have 
prepared— 


DRUMMOND: I object to that. Mr. Brady 
may make any remarks he likes—long, 
short or otherwise. In a Chautauqua 
tent or in a political campaign. Our 
business in Hillsboro is completed. The 
defense holds that the court shall be 
adjourned. 


BRADY: (Frustrated) But I have a few 
remarks— 


Jupce: And we are all anxious to hear 
them, sir. But Colonel Drummond’s 
point of procedure is well taken. I am 
sure that everyone here will wish to re- 
main after the court is adjourned to 
hear your address. (BRADY lowers his 
head slightly, in gracious deference to 
procedure. The supcE raps the gavel.) 
I hereby declare this court is adjourned, 
sine die. 


(There is a babble of confusion and 
reaction. HORNBECK promptly crosses 
to MEEKER and confers with him in 
whispers. Spectators, relieved of the 
court’s formality, take a _ seventh- 
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inning stretch. Fans pump, sticky 
clothes are plucked away from the 
skin.) 


MELINDA: (Calling to HOWARD, across the 
courtroom) Which side won? 


HOWARD: (Calling back) I ain’t sure. But 
the whole thing’s over! 


(A couple of HAWKERS slip in the 
courtroom with Eskimo Pies and 
buckets of lemonade.) 


HAWKER: Eskimo Pies. Get your Eskimo 
Pies! 
(JUDGE raps with his gavel.) 


JupcE: (Projecting) Quiet! Order in the 
—I mean, your attention, please. (The 
spectators quiet down some, but not 
completely.) We are honored to hear 
a few words from Colonel Brady, who 
wishes to address you— 


(The supcEe is interrupted in his in- 
troduction by MEEKER and HORNBECK. 
They confer sotto voce. The babble of 
voices crescendos.) 


HAWKER: Get your Eskimo Pies! Cool 
off with an Eskimo Pie! 


(Spectators flock to get ice cream and 
lemonade. BRADY preens himself for 
the speech, but is annoyed by the 
confusion. HORNBECK hands the JUDGE 
several bills from his wallet, and 
MEEKER pencils a receipt. The JUDGE 
bangs the gavel again.) 


JupcE: We beg your attention, please, 
ladies and gentlemen! Colonel Brady 
has some remarks to make which I am 
sure will interest us all! 


(A few of the faithful fall dutifully 
silent. But the milling about and the 
slopping of lemonade continues. Two 
kids chase each other in and out 
among the spectators, annoying the 
perspiring RADIO MAN. BRADY stretches 
out his arms, in the great attention- 
getting gesture.) 


BRADY: My dear friends ...! Your 
attention, please! (The bugle voice re- 
duces the noise somewhat further. But 
it is not the eager, anticipatory hush of 
olden days. Attention is given him, not 
as the inevitable due of a mighty mon- 
arch, but grudgingly and resentfully.) 
Fellow citizens, and friends of the un- 
seen audience. From the hallowed hills 
of sacred Sinai, in the days of remote 
antiquity, came the law which has been 
our bulwark and our shield. Age upon 
age, men have looked to the law as they 
would look to the mountains, whence 
cometh our strength. And here, here in 
this— 


(The RADIO MAN approaches BRADY 
nervously.) 


RADIO MAN: Excuse me, Mr.—uh, Colo- 
nel Brady; would you .. . uh 


point more in the direction of the enun- 


ciator ...? 

(The RADIO MAN pushes BRADY bodily 
toward the microphone. As the orator 
is maneuvered into position, he seems 
almost to be an inanimate object, like 
a huge ornate vase which must be 
precisely centered on a mantel. In 
this momentary lull, the audience has 
slipped away from him again. There’s 
a backwash of restless shifting and 
murmuring. BRADY'S vanity and cuss- 
edness won't let him give up, even 
though he realizes this is a sputtering 
anticlimax. By God, he’ll make them 
listen!) 


BRADY: (Red-faced, his larynx taut, 
roaring stridently) As they would look 
to the mountains whence cometh our 
strength. And here, here in this court- 
room, we have seen vindicated— (A 
few people leave. He watches them des- 
perately, out of the corner of his eye.) 
We have seen vindicated— 


RADIO MAN: (After an off-stage signal) 
Ladies and gentlemen, our program di- 
rector in Chicago advises us that our 
time here is completed. Harry Y. Ester 
brook speaking. We return you now to 
our studios and “Matinee Musicale.” 


(He takes the microphone and goes 
off. This is the final indignity to Brapy; 
he realizes that a great portion of his 
audience has left him as he watches 
it go. BRADY brandishes his speech, as 
if it were Excalibur. His eyes start 
from his head, the voice is a tight, 
frantic rasp.) 


BRADY: From the hallowed hills of sacred 
Sinai ... (He freezes. His lips move, 
but nothing comes out. Paradozically, 
his silence brings silence. The orator 
can hold his audience only by not 
speaking.) 


STOREKEEPER: Look at him! 
MRS. BRADY: (With terror) Matt— 


(There seems to be some violent, vol- 
canic upheaval within him. His lower 
lip quivers, his eyes stare. Very slow- 
ly, he seems to be leaning toward the 
audience. Then, like a figure in a 
waxworks, toppling from its pedestal, 
he falls stiffly, face forward. MEEKER 
and DAVENPORT spring forward, catch 
BRADY by the shoulders and break his 
fall. The sheaf of manuscript, clutched 
in his raised hand, scatters in mid air. 
The great words flutter innocuously 
to the courtroom floor. There is a 
burst of reaction. MRS. BRADY screams.) 


DAVENPORT: Get a doctor! 


(Several men lift the prostrate BRADY, 
and stretch him across three chairs. 
MRS. BRADY rushes to his side.) 


supcE: Room! Room! Give him room! 
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MRS. BRADY: Matt! Dear God in Heaven! 
Matt! 


(DRUMMOND, HORNBECK and CATES 
watch, silent and concerned—some- 
what apart from the crowd. The si- 
lence is tense. It is suddenly broken 
by a frantic old woman, who shoves 
her face close to Brapy’s and shrieks.) 


WOMAN: (Wailing) O Lord, work us a 
miracle and save our Holy Prophet! 


(Rudely, MEEKER pushes her back.) 


MEEKER: (Contemptuously) Get away! 
(Crisply) Move him out of here. Fast 
as we can. Hank. Bill. Give us a hand 
here. Get him across the street to Doc’s 
office. 


(Several men lift Brapy, with diffi- 
culty, and begin to carry him out 
A strange thing happens. Brapy begins 
to speak in a hollow, distant voice- 


as if something sealed up inside of 


him were finally broken, and the pre- 
cious contents spilled out into the open 
at last.) 


BRADY: (As he is carried out; in a 
strange, unreal voice) Mr. Chief Justice, 
Citizens of these United States. During 
my term in the White House, I pledge 
to carry out my program for the better- 
ment of the common people of this 
country. As your new President, I say 
what I have said all of my life. . . . 


(The crowd tags along, curious and 
awed. Only DRUMMOND, CATES and 
HORNBECK remain, their eyes fixed on 
BRADY'S exit. DRUMMOND stares after 
him.) 


DRUMMOND: How quickly they can turn. 
And how painful it can be when you 
don’t expect it. (He turns.) I wonder 
how it feels to be Almost-President 
three times—with a skull full of unde- 
livered inauguration speeches 


HORNBECK: Something happens to an 
Also-Ran. Something happens to the 
feet of a man who always comes in 
second in a foot-race. He becomes a 
national unloved child, a balding or 
phan, an aging adolescent who never 
got the biggest piece of candy. Unloved 
children, of all ages, insinuate them- 
selves into spotlights and rotogravures. 
They stand on their hands and wiggle 
their feet. Split pulpits with their 
pounding! And their tonsils turn to 
organ pipes. Show me a shouter and I'll 
show you an Also-Ran. A might-have- 
been. An almost-was. 


cates: (Softly) Did you see his face? 
He looked terrible... . 


(MEEKER enters. CATES turns to him 
MEEKER shakes his head: “I don’t 


know.”) 


MEEKER: I’m surprised more folks ain’t 
keeled over in this heat. 


DRUMMOND: You don't suppose this kind of thing is ever finished, do you? Tomorrow 
it'll be something else—and another fella will have to stand up. And you've helped 
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give him the guts to do it! 


(Paul Muni, Karl Light; New York production) 








DRUMMOND: “He that troubleth 
his own house shall inherit the wind: 
and the fool shall be servant to the 
wise in heart.” 
{Paul Muni, Tony Randall; New York 
production) 





HORNBECK: He’s all right. Give him an 
hour or so to sweat away the pickles 
and the pumpernickel; to let his tongue 
forget the acid taste of vinegar victory. 
Mount Brady will erupt again by night- 
fall, spouting lukewarm fire and ir- 
relevant ashes. 


(cates shakes his head, bewildered. 
DRUMMOND watches him, concerned.) 


DRUMMOND: What’s the matter, boy? 


CATES: 
I lose? 


I'm not sure. Did I win or did 


DRUMMOND: You won. 
caTEes: But the jury found me— 


DRUMMOND: What jury? Twelve men? 
Millions of people will say you won. 
They'll read in their papers tonight that 
you smashed a bad law. You made it 
a joke! 

cates: Yeah. But what’s going to happen 
now? I haven’t got a job. I'll bet they 


won't even let me back in the boarding 
house. 


DRUMMOND: Sure, it’s gonna be tough, 
it’s not gonna be any church social for 
a while. But you'll live. And while 
they’re making you sweat, remember— 
you've helped the next fella. 


cates: What do you mean? 


DRUMMOND: You don’t suppose this kind 
of thing is ever finished, do you? To- 
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morrow it’ll be something else—and an- 
other fella will have to stand up. And 
you've helped give him the guts to do it! 


caTEs: (Turning to MEEKER, with new 
pride in what he’s done) Mr. Meeker, 
don’t you have to lock me up? 


MEEKER: They fixed bail. 


cates: You don’t expect a schoolteacher 
to have five hundred dollars. 


MEEKER: (Jerking his head toward HORN- 
BECK) This fella here put up the money. 


HORNBECK: With a year’s subscription to 
the Baltimore Herald, we give away— 
at no cost or obligation—a year of 
freedom. 


(RACHEL enters, carrying a suitcase. 
She is smiling, and there is a new lift 
to her head. cates turns and sees her) 


cates: Rachel! 


RACHEL: Hello, Bert. 


cates: (Indicating her suitcase) I won't 
need any more shirts. I’m free—for a 
while anyway. 


RACHEL: These are my things, Bert. I’m 
going away. 


cates: Where are you going? 


RACHEL: I’m not sure. But I’m leaving 
my father. 


cATes: Rache... 


RACHEL: Bert, it’s my fault the jury 
found you guilty. (He starts to protest.) 
Partly my fault, I helped. (racHEL hands 
BERT a book.) This is your book, Bert. 
(Silently, he takes it.) I’ve read it. All 
the way through. I don’t understand it. 
What I do understand, I don’t like. I 
don’t want to think that men come from 
apes and monkeys. But I think that’s 
beside the point. 


(DRUMMOND looks at the girl admir- 
ingly.) 


DRUMMOND: 
the point. 


That’s right. That’s beside 


(RACHEL crosses to DRUMMOND.) 


RACHEL: Mr. Drummond, I hope I haven't 
said anything to offend you. You see, 
I haven’t really thought very much. 
I was always afraid of what I might 
think—so it seemed safer not to think 
at all, But now I know. A thought is 
like a child inside our body. It has to 
be born. If it dies inside you, part of 
you dies, too! (Pointing to the book) 
Maybe what Mr. Darwin wrote is bad. 
I don’t know. Bad or good, it doesn’t 
make any difference. The ideas have to 
come out—like children. Some of ‘em 
healthy as a bean plant, some sickly. 
I think the sickly ideas die mostly, don’t 
you, Bert? 


(BERT nods yes, but he’s too lost in 
new admiration for her to do any- 


thing but stare. He does not move to 
her side. DRUMMOND smiles, as if to 
say: “That’s quite a girl!” The supcE 
walks in siowly.) 


JuDGE: (Quietly) Brady’s dead. (They 
all react. The supcE starts toward his 
chambers.) 


DRUMMOND: I can’t imagine the world 
without Matthew Harrison Brady. 


cates: (To the supce) What caused it? 
Did they say? 


(Dazed, the supDGE goes off without 
answering.) 


HORNBECK: Matthew Harrison Brady died 
of a busted belly. 


(DRUMMOND slams down his brief case.) 


HORNBECK: Be frank! Why should we 
weep for him? He cried enough for 
himself! The national tear duct from 
Weeping Water, Nebraska, who flooded 
the whole nation like a one-man 
Mississippi! You know what he was: 
a Barnum-bunkum Bible-beating 
bastard! 
(DRUMMOND rises, fiercely angry.) 


DRUMMOND: You smart-aleck! You have 
no more right to spit on his religion 
than you have a right to spit on my 
religion! Or my lack of it! 


HORNBECK: (Askance) Well, what do you 
know! Henry Drummond for the de- 
fense—even of his enemies! 


DRUMMOND: (Low, moved) 
much greatness in this man. 


There was 


HORNBECK: Shall 


obituary? 


I put that in the 


(DRUMMOND starts to pack up his brief 
case.) 


DRUMMOND: 
please. 


Write anything you damn 


HORNBECK: How do you write an obitu- 
ary for a man who's been dead thirty 
years? “In Memoriam—M. H. B.” Then 
what? Hail the apostle whose letters to 
the Corinthians were lost in the mail? 
Two years, ten years—and tourists will 
ask the guide, “Who died here? Mat 
thew Harrison Who?” (A sudden 
thought) What did he say to the min- 
ister? It fits! He delivered his own obit- 
uary! (HORNBECK searches, finds the 
Bible on the supce’s bench.) Here it is: 
his book! (Thumbing hastily) Proverbs, 
wasn’t it? 


DRUMMOND: (Quietly) “He that troubl- 
eth his own house shall inherit the 
wind: and the fool shall be servant to 
the wise in heart.” 


(HORNBECK looks at DRUMMOND, sur- 
prised. He snaps the Bible shut, and 
lays it on the supce’s bench. HORNBECK 
folds his arms arid crosses slowly to- 
ward DRUMMOND, his eyes narrowing.) 
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HORNBECK: We're growing an odd crop 
of agnostics this year! 


(DRUMMOND’S patience is wearing thin.) 


DRUMMOND: (Evenly) I’m getting damned 


tired of you, Hornbeck. 
HORNBECK: Why? 


DRUMMOND: You never pushed a noun 


against a verb except to blow up 
something 
HORNBECK: That’s a typical lawyer’s 


trick: accusing the accuser! 


DRUMMOND: What am I accused of? 


HORNBECK: I charge you with contempt 
of conscience! Self perjury. Kindness 
aforethought! Sentimentality in the first 
degree. 


DRUMMOND: Why? Because I refuse to 
erase a man’s lifetime? I tell you Brady 
had the same right as Cates: the right 


to be wrong! 


HORNBECK: “Be-Kind-To-Bigots” Week. 
Since Brady’s dead, we must be kind. 
God, the with 
kindness! 


how world is rotten 


DRUMMOND: A giant once lived in that 
body. (Quietly) But Matt Brady got 
lost. Because he was looking for God 
too high up and too far away. 


HORNBECK: You hypocrite! You fraud! 
(With a growing sense of discovery) 
You’re more religous than he was! 
(DRUMMOND doesn’t HORNBECK 
crosses toward the exit hurriedly.) Ex- 
cuse me, gentlemen. I must get me to 
a typewriter and hammer out the story 
of an atheist—who believes in God! (He 
goes off.) 


answer. 


cates: Colonel Drummond 


DRUMMOND: Bert, I am resigning my 
commission in the State Militia. I hand 
in my sword! 


CATES: Doesn't it cost a lot of money for 
an appeal? I couldn’t pay you... 


(DRUMMOND waves him off.) 


DRUMMOND 
paid 


myself on a train. 


I didn’t come here to be 
Well, I'd better get 


(He turns.) 


RACHEL: There’s one out at five-thirteen. 


Bert, you and I can be on that train, too! 


cates: (Smiling, happy) I'll get my stuff! 


RACHEL: I'll help you! (They start off. 
RACHEL comes back for her suitcase. 
cates grabs his suit jacket, clasps 


DRUMMOND’S arm.) 


caTEes: (Calling over his shoulder) See 
you at the depot! (RACHEL and CATES go 
off. pruMMOND is left alone on stage. 
Suddenly he notices RACHEL’s copy of 


Darwin on the table.) 


pRUMMOND: (Calling) Say—you forgot— 
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(But RACHEL and CATES are out of ear- 
shot. He weighs the volume in his 
hand; the 


center of the whirlwind. Then prum 


this one book has been 
MOND notices the Bible, on the JuDGE’s 
bench. He picks up the Bible in his 
other hand; he looks from one vol- 
ume to the other, 


balancing them 


thoughtfully, as if his hands were 


scales. He half-smiles, half-shrugs. 
Then DRUMMOND slaps the two books 
together and jams them in his brief 
case, side by side. Slowly, he climbs 
the 


to the street level and crosses 


empty square.) 


The curtain falls. 


(He picks up the Bible in his other hand; he looks from one volume to 
the other, balancing them thoughtfully, as if his hands were scales.) 


(Paul Muni; 
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New York production) 
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by Albert E. Johnson 


Within recent memory the acting of Juliet by Jane 
Cowl and Katharine Cornell—and earlier by Julia 
Marlowe and Modjeska—has afforded theatrical mo- 
ments of great beauty. But the ideal personification 
of Shakespeare’s tragic heroine, a woman of almost 
legendary loveliness and genius, is today almost 
completely forgotten. According to nearly unani- 
mous consent in 1880, the year of her death, and for 
some fifty years thereafter, she was the finest em- 
bodiment of Juliet in the modern era—and perhaps 
of all time. 

Born out of wedlock, forced to leave school when 
barely in her teens to work in a factory, then later 
as a nursegirl, and eventually as a barmaid, this 
amazing woman climbed from the rim of the slums 
to the highest position in the theatre of her time. 
At the age of twenty-four she was the resounding 
sensation of London as Juliet; at twenty-six she 
added the United States to her conquests; and at 
thirty-four, at the apex of her power, she lay dead 
in a Parisian restaurant, after suffering twelve hours 
of intense agony. As William Winter, foremost 
American dramatic critic of the latter nineteenth 
century, so eloquently recorded: “. . . dead in her 
youth and beauty, in the ripeness of her fame, at 
the end of great toils, and just in the morning of 
what was hoped would be a new life of happiness 
THEATRE ARTS 
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Adelaide Neilson as Juliet. 


and peace. Never was a more brilliant theatrical 
career arrested at its meridian by a more precipitant 
stroke of fate. Never did death seem more untimely 
or loss more irreparable.” 

Her name? So poor was she at the beginning of 
her career that she did not even own one. Sometime 
in her teens, however, she bought and paid for one 
in a court of law, changing the Elizabeth Ann Bland. 
by which she had been known, for Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson. Under that name she conquered two con- 
tinents as an actress of the highest merit, for she 
excelled not only in tragedy but in Shakespearean 
comedy as well. 

The story of her life is one of the most romantic, 
mysterious and fantastic in the annals of the stage. 
Even today we know little about her that may be 
relied upon as accurate or truthful. Yet, if for no 
other reason than her ravishing beauty—and other 
reasons abound—she should be as familiar today, at 
least to the theatre-minded, as Lillian Russell, Max- 
ine Elliott and Mrs. Pat Campbell. In 1936, after 
sixty-five years of stage attendance, Sir George 
Arthur cited her as one of the five most beautiful 
actresses he had ever seen. Ellen Terry described 
her as belonging “to the ripe, luscious, pomegranate 
type of woman .. . so gracious, so feminine, so 
lovely.” During one of her American tours the story 
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was current that members of the Richmond, Virginia, 
legislature, spotting her in the ladies’ gallery, found 
it impossible to proceed with their business. 

About her birth the only certain fact is that it 
occurred. She was born in 1846 or 1848 (a few 
early accounts suggest 1849, 1850—or even 1839) in 
Leeds (or somewhere nearby), Yorkshire, England, 
of an illegitimate union between a minor actress of 
the provinces named Miss Browne (or Brown?) and 
a handsome young actor momentarily with the same 
company, who may have been Spanish. The girl 
never saw her father and never knew his name. 
Within a few years her mother, who adamantly re- 
fused to divulge to anyone the circumstances sur- 
rounding her daughter’s birth, married a Mr. Bland, 
painter and paper hanger, who gave his name to 
the child. As Lizzie Ann Bland, she spent most of 
her childhood in Guiseley, where in later years she 
was remembered as a good student who loved read- 
ing and reciting, especially of plays, and who pos- 
sessed an almost phenomenal memory. The state- 
ment that before she was twelve “she knew every 
play that she had ever read, and could recite with 
entire correctness the tragedies of Shakespeare,” 
while no doubt exaggerated, appears from bits of 
collateral evidence to be a true enough indication 
of her exceptional retentive ability. 


From what trustworthy accounts we have, she 
was a quiet, obedient, industrious and gentle girl, 
considerate of others, and seemingly untouched by 
her unprepossessing environment. Such a descrip- 
tion of her personality and character as a child is 
consonant with firsthand reports of her conduct as 
a woman and one of the outstanding celebrities of 
her day. Her friends among the peerage considered 
her “a most agreeable acquaintance,” and the critic 
Clement Scott declared: “A kinder hearted or more 
generous woman I never met. Her lips were never 
soiled with sneers; her heart went out to the poor 
and the afflicted. All the thousand and one difficul- 
ties in the life of a popular actress she smiled away; 
and such a word as ‘jealousy’ was, on the stage and 
off the stage, to her an unknown quantity.” 


As a seamstress, her mother helped to augment the 
family income; but there came a time when “Lizzie 
Ann,” as the oldest child of a large household, was 
forced to leave school to work in the Green Bottom 
Mill. Shortly thereafter she entered the employ of 
John Padgett as a nursegirl, where the record of her 
behavior was likewise exemplary. It was not long, 
however, before inner restlessness and discontent 
urged her—unaided, unknown and alone—to set out 
for London. 


Penniless and friendless, she spent her first night 
in London sleeping in Hyde Park. The next morning 
she accosted a policeman, confessed her predicament, 
and asked him to help her get work. That worthy 
took her home to his wife, who charitably gave her 
shelter and helped her earn a meager income by 





sewing. Attending the theatre whenever she could 
possibly afford to, Adelaide Neilson—with her then 
strong Yorkshire accent, an accent which was occa- 
sionally to be criticized later—one day approached 
a manager and secured a position as novice in the 
ballet, or what we would call chorus girl. 

Here the evidence becomes even more obscure. 
Later in life all that Adelaide Neilson herself would 
say about these early years in London was that they 
were painful and wretched. Either from the man- 
ager (unnamed) of the theatre (equally unnamed), 
or from a young gentleman interested in the stage 
—Philip Henry Lee, son of a clergyman and a 
graduate of Brasenose College, Oxford, who fell in 
love with her—she consented to a generous offer 
for her education. Other accounts state that she was 
befriended at the beginning of her stage career by 
Captain (afterward Admiral) Henry Carr Glynn, 
a noted and popular officer of the British navy. 
Certainly he was a valued friend, for she willed 
him the larger part of her property. At great cost 
she is supposed to have attended a ladies’ academy 
(again unnamed) where, according to reports, she 
worked eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, be- 
coming proficient in seven languages. Wisely, she 
then sought the guidance of old John Ryder, a for- 
mer fellow actor with the formidable William 
Charles Macready. Or the “ladies’ academy” may 
have been a myth, and Ryder’s dramatic studio may 
have provided the education alluded to above. At 
any rate, Ryder was considered the Juliet-maker 
of his time. 


In 1865, at the age of nineteen—if 1846 is accepted 
as the date of her birth—after a brief novitiate at 
the Margate Theatre, called the steppingstone to 
fame of many artists, Adelaide Neilson made her 
first appearance as Juliet at the New Royalty The- 
atre, London. “Her success vas instantaneous. Some 
raved about her beauty: oihors of her art. Many 
yielded to her power; r ore to her fascination.” 
Estimates other than this one by Clement Scott 
would delay her decisive triumph until 1870, when 
as Amy Robsart in a dramatization of Scott’s Kenil- 
worth, and then as Juliet, she gained extraordinary 
success at Drury Lane. At all events, from 1870 on, 
during the following ten years of her life, she was 
a reigning actress of the English stage and, in her 
four visits to these shores, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the American theatre as well. 


Her first appearance in the United States took 
place on November 18, 1872, when she enacted Juliet 
at Booth’s Theatre in New York. The Times praised 
the play as the best representation of the tragedy 
“we have anywhere seen in some years, or have ever 
seen in New York at all.” Miss Neilson, the report 
added,“has excellent personal qualifications. She 
looks Juliet, and so prepossesses her public from the 
outset.” Henry Wadsworth Longfellow once saw her 
in Boston and wrote: “I (continued on page 95) 
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TOP 


This is how the Little Theatre of 
Hollywood, Florida, will look when it is 
completed—sometime during 1958, 
according to present plans. Construction 
began in 1952. 


RIGHT 

An aerial view of the Hollywood 
theatre during construction. The shop 
is at left; the stagehouse at rear 

is now roofed, as is the temporary 
auditorium in front of it. 
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A THEATRE 


by Kenneth J. Spry 


(The writer is architect of the new building of the Little Theatre 
of Hollywood, Florida.) 


Hundreds of theatrical-minded groups throughout the United States 
would like to have their own buildings. Faced with the seemingly 
unsurmountable cost of suitable housing, however, they are willing to 
compromise with the makeshift. But some groups will not compromise. 
The following is an account of the five-year battle of the Little Theatre 
of Hollywood, Florida, to house itself. 

The group was established during ‘the season of 1946-47, devoted 
to promoting theatre and allied arts—music, (continued on page 90) 
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building a theatre... 


DO 


(The author is architect of Trumbull 
New Theatre’s new home, which opened 
last March 15.) 


Trumbull New Theatre was organized 
nine years ago in Warren, Ohio. After 
bouncing around in various living rooms, 
church auditoriums, high schools (pleas- 
ant but makeshift) and a Skid Row loft 
theatre (promptly closed by a righteously 
indignant fire marshal), we decided last 
year to build a new home. Assets avail- 
able at that time were the land for our 
proposed structure (purchased the year 
before for $3,750) and a building fund of 
$4,000. 

First we planned what we considered to 
be the finest and most complete laboratory 
for the production of good plays. Next we 
stripped it of all but basic necessities. 
What was left was part one of a three-part 
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IT YOURSELF STYLE 


by Thomas Schroth 


building program—and this is the part 
now realized. and in operation. It may 
seem strange that we decided to do with- 
out dressing rooms, storage rooms, pro- 
scenium, curtain and backstage area. But 
we knew that our audience had to have 
something attractive to look at in a physi- 
cal plant, adequate rest rooms, and an 
acoustically sound, properly sight-lined 
and intimately enclosed space from which 
to view the productions. These elements 
plus a stage consuming a third of the total 
building were considered basic. (With 
three productions under our belts, we’re 
happy with these decisions.) 

Our second step is to be a lobby-art 
museum to further pamper and attract our 
audiences. Having made ourselves irresis- 
tibly attractive, we shall then be ready 
for the third (continued on page 88) 


Trumbull New Theatre’s women 
members, as well as the men, literally 
dug in to make the new building 
possible. Excavation for the 
foundation took place in the fall of 1956. 


The nearly completed auditorium, 
showing sound and lighting gallery 
(rear), and decorative use of exposed 
acoustic board and insulation, 

seen through expanded metal mesh. 


Working in assembly-line fashion, 

in a member’s basement, the lighting 
committee put together a complicated 
switchboard which uses a modern 
automatic preset scene control. 
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A building boom spells top 


facilities for regional theatre 
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New Stages 


TOP TO BOTTOM. 


The new Peoria Players’ theatre in 
IUinois is well along in construction. 
Leslie Kenyon is the designer. The 
building is to have a four-hundred- 
seat auditorium, enlarged stage area 
and ample storage space. 


The new and ultramodern University 
of Arizona theatre in Tucson has ex- 
cellent acoustics, a fan-shaped audi- 
torium, a nine-foot apron to promote 
audience-actor relationship, and a 
stage convertible to arena. 


Stanford University opened a new 
“music theatre” in May. Arch Lau- 
terer designed the broad curved 
stage and provided lavish use of 
light and slide projection to empha- 
size action, de-emphasize painted 


scenery 


Purdue University’s Loeb Playhouse, 
scheduled to open next May, is part 
of a $9,200,000 structure. Besides the 
1,050-seat Loeb, there will be an ex- 
perimental theatre and one geared to 
simple campus shows. 
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For Old 


TOP TO BOTTOM. 


James Hull Miller’s proposed new 
stage for the Midland Community 
Theatre in Texas has been designed 
to further actor-audience intimacy, 
combining a platform stage with a 
wide but shallow seating arrangement. 


The new Julie Harris Theatre of the 
Perry-Mansfield School in Steam- 
boat Springs, Colorado, was designed 
with a flexible auditorium suitable 
for proscenium productions, as well 
as arena and horseshoe staging. 


This dramatic arts center is proposed 
in the building program of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. The 
$2,000,000 structure will include a 
modern theatre, rehearsal rooms, 
classrooms and set-building areas. 


Richmond’s Virginia Museum The- 
atre, scene of a spring college drama 
festival, was designed to bring the 
arts of the theatre into partnership 
with the art interests of the parent 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
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LEFT 


These costumes for the player 
queen and king in Hamlet were 
designed by Robert Moulton (who 
wears the king’s costume here) 

for a University of Minnesota 
Theatre production. They will be 
displayed in Sao Paulo, Brazil, next 
month as part of a United States 
Information Agency exhibit titled 
“Preparation for the Theatre.” 
Janis Benson is the queen. 


Alabama 


The MOBILE THEATRE GUILD is an independent, non- 
professional community theatre which has grown out of the 
enthusiasm of community members from all walks of life. 
The past season, which included eight productions, was the 
Guild’s second full-scale one and the most successful of its 
seven-year history. Next year the group will operate in 
a new theatre seating two hundred, with a thirty-by-thirty- 
foot stage. This marks a great advance from the Guild’s 
origin, when a handful of enthusiastic high-school students 
came together, to be joined eventually by adult members of 
the community. At present this theatre has a new script 
available—Heroine on Fire, a small-cast, bare-stage, straight- 
line, budget-production script for those who want a stage 
version of the Joan of Arc story and find the existing scripts 
too expensive or too difficult to present. The script is obtain- 
able at $1 per copy, and a reasonable royalty arrangement 
can be worked out by contacting Father Anthony Zoghby, 
P. O. Box 20, Mobile, Alabama. 


Arizona 


The speech and drama department of PHOENIX COL- 
LEGE offered three major productions during the past sea- 
son: The Rainmaker, The Imaginary Invalid and Julius 
Caesar. All were directed by John W. Paul. The first two 
were arena offerings, with scenery used in an experimental 
fashion. Julius Caesar was part of the first Phoenix Shake- 
speare Festival produced by the Phoenix Little Theatre, that 
city’s civic theatre. The festival featured two additional plays, 
Much Ado About Nothing produced by Arizona State Col- 
lege of Tempe, and Macbeth by the Phoenix Little Theatre. 
The festival ran nine nights and was attended by more than 
three thousand persons. The season at Phoenix College ended 
with student productions of three one-act plays. 
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California 


During the past two years ABBOTT-ABRAMS PRODUC- 
TIONS has presented a series of Broadway successes at 
Theatre Arts Playhouse in San Francisco. The popularity of 
this venture enabled the organization to open the Encore 
Theatre, a professional playhouse which is the first of its 
kind in San Francisco, and which operates six nights per 
week. Abbott-Abrams also operates Rohl Artists Manage- 
ment for its actors, and the Theatre Arts School of Theatre, 
which teaches acting and allied arts with stress on the Stan- 
islavsky method. The opening Encore production in May was 
The Immeralist, starring Jocelyn Brando. 

The CATALINA PLAYERS, who comprise one of the few 
repertory companies in the United States, currently are in 
their fourth season at the El Encanto Patio Playhouse on 
Catalina Island. Only eleven members are accepted each 
year for the June-through-September season. The resident 
non-Equity company presents a total of six plays, along with 
entracte olios, throughout its season, changing the bill each 
night. The 1957 repertoire includes Camille, Murder in the 
Red Barn, The Taming of the Shrew, Billy the Kid, Fashion 
and A Doll’s House. Performances are given each night. On 
Sundays a “Surprise Package” series offers musical comedies, 
concert readings of classical and contemporary plays, and 
revues. In addition, children’s matinées are presented each 
day but Sunday, and again the bill is changed daily. The 
company is under the direction of its founder, William F. 
Croarkin. 

Hollywood’s FALCON STUDIOS has been in existence for 
twenty-seven consecutive years, under the direction of Edith 
Jane and Ralph Faulkner. Many of its graduates have gone 
on to successful careers in films and television, and many of 
its students have been enrolled under veterans’ education 
bills, A new small theatre building recently was completed 
for the staging of regular plays of the organization, which is 
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housed in four buildings. The drama department is headed 
by Edith Jane Faulkner, and on its faculty is Peter Gordon 
of the London Art Theatre. She also directs the dance de- 
partment, while the fencing department, headed by Ralph 
Faulkner, has developed a number of champions and cham- 
pionship teams , 

The IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION is located in the 
San Jacinto Mountains, in the vicinity of Los Angeles. A 
completely equipped, outdoor patio theatre is the scene of 
Shakespearean and contemporary productions each summer. 
The festival acting company is opened to experienced college 
actors, who may earn three units of credit through the drama 
program of the University of Southern California during the 
period extending from July 22 through August 11. Techniques 
of stagecraft and creative dramatics also are offered. The 
children’s-theatre department is headed by Burdette Fitz- 
gerald. Continuous action is made possible in Shakespearean 
productions by utilizing the stage proper for formal scenes, 
This summer 
the festival company is presenting The Taming of the Shrew 
on August 2, 3, 9 and 10 


and an adjacent wooded area for other locales. 


A playwrights’ workshop will be 
held during the week of August 5-11, culminating in a 
‘Drama Week End” with discussions led by theatre authori- 
ties. Concert readings of new plays also will be part of this 
workshop program 

The LONG BEACH COMMUNITY PLAYERS is a produc- 
ing organization 


currently in its twenty-eighth year of 


continuous operation. It maintains a schedule of seven pro- 
ductions a year, each of which runs for at least seven three- 
day week-end periods. Operating on a volunteer basis, the 
theatre maintains a salaried staff comprising a director, busi- 
ness manager, box-office manager and maintenance man 
Actor Larry Johns has been the director for the past three 
years. Since 1951 the group has had its own building, a two- 
hundred-seat theatre valued at $125,000. A $12,000 addition, 
which includes a workshop, costume room and furniture 
storage facilities, was completed last spring. The theatre 
structure was one of the first arena playhouses to be built in 
this country; it has been paid for almost entirely by box- 
office receipts and the sale of fifty life memberships. Laraine 
Day and Robert Mitchum are among the organization’s alum- 


ni now in motion pictures. The August production, Onions 


Mother Courage, presented at the of Texas 


Francis Hodge directed, and costumes were by Lucy Barton 
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in the Stew, a dramatization of Betty MacDonald’s book, will 
feature younger players. 

PLAYERS RING THEATRE, INC. is now in its eighth 
consecutive year of producing Broadway plays and original 
works. The two well-equipped little theatres in Hollywood 
present fourteen productions during the year, offering to 
their patrons, as well as film and television personalities, the 
opportunity to participate in theatre in the round. Adjacent 
to the Players Ring Theatre is the organization’s school of 
drama, which offers training by professionals. Courses in 
theatre fundamentals, oral interpretation, speech, advanced 
acting and advanced directing lead to student productions 
of children’s theatre. Three performances of the latter are 
given weekly at the Players Ring Gallery, while showcase 
productions at the Players Ring Theatre are used to present 
students to audiences composed of Hollywood casting di- 
rectors and producers. 

The SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE, now in its 
twentieth year, presents a year-round program of plays in 
the Old Globe Theatre in Balboa Park to audiences of more 
than sixty thousand. The four-hundred-seat theatre, a rep- 
lica of Shakespeare’s playhouse, contains an ultramodern 
lighting switchboard. The theatre’s production schedule fea- 
tures an original musical revue and a summer Shakespeare 
festival, which presents three plays in repertory for a total 
of forty-five performances with players who come from 
throughout the nation on special festival scholarships. In 
addition, a minimum schedule of six plays is offered during 
the year; each is presented for at least twenty-four perform- 
ances. The theatre has a paid staff of only five persons, but 
hundreds of volunteers make possible its full-time schedule 
Craig Noel, an alumnus of the organization, has been its 
resident director for ten years 

The speech and drama department of SAN JOSE STATE 
COLLEGE, presently headed by Harold C. Crain, has com- 
pleted its twenty-ninth year. The department staff numbers 
twenty-seven, and activities are housed in a new $1,500,000 
building which includes two theatres for arena and full pro- 
scenium productions, radio and television studios, costume 
laboratories, make-up and dressing rooms, and scenic and 
electrical shops. The past scholastic year marked the twenty- 
sixth consecutive regular public subscription season, during 
which six major productions were offered. Nobel Prize, last 
major production of the past year, was the 163rd such offer- 
ing. The production schedule annually includes one modern 
European play in translation, two or more children’s-theatre 
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The Goodman Memorial Theatre production of Tolstoy’s 
Redemption in Chicago. Direction was by David B. Itkin. 


plays, two major television productions of a dramatic nature 
(presented on commercial stations) and several series of 
student-directed one-act works, some of which are originals 
derived from the school’s playwriting course. Student-directed 
one-act plays also are produced on closed-circuit television. 

Participation in network television and radio programs, 
and performances in Town Hall in New York, Convention 
Hall in Atlantic City and the Philharmonic Auditorium in 
Los Angeles have brought national recognition to the drama 
program of the UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS. Albert and 
Bertha Johnson, who head it, have produced more than 
three hundred classic and contemporary plays for the stage 
and broadcasts. They also have trained such actors as James 
Daly and Karl Weber, and such directors as Robert Hartung 
and Dean Whitmore of N.B.C, television. The University 
Drama Trio has crossed the continent three times during the 
past two years to perform in clubs, colleges and churches in 
many cities. The Johnsons also devote their time to creating 
plays on social and ethical themes. Mr. Johnson’s Roger 
Williams and Mary won a Freedoms Foundation award last 
year 


Colorado 


The MOUNTAINEER PLAYERS of Western State College 
in Gunnison present a full program of plays and musicals 
annually. The operation is divided between two theatres 
the College Theatre in which major productions are staged, 
and the Homemade Theatre which is used for experimental 
productions and arena-style performances. The former seats 
1,132 and is fully equipped. The Homemade Theatre is dis- 
tinctive in that the entire structure was designed and built 
by students. During the past year productions in the College 
Theatre included The Bat, Of Thee I Sing, Mystery at the 
Old Fort (a children’s play which was toured to various com- 
munities in western Colorado) and An Evening with George 
Bernard Shaw, a presentation of four one-act plays. Ibsen’s 
Rosmersholm and Moliére’s The Learned Ladies were pre- 
sented in the Homemade Theatre. Jess W. Gern is the direc- 
tor, and E. Martin Hatcher the technical director. 


Connecticut 


The '92 Theatre of WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middleton, 
comprises a program of curricular and extracurricular work 
within the educational framework of a liberal-arts college 
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Mary Chase’s comedy Mrs. McThing was presented by the 
San Antonio Little Theatre under Joe Salek’s direction 


for men. A small number of students are admitted as theatre 
majors, and special graduate programs are provided for a 
limited number of students interested primarily in educa- 
tional theatre. The productions are essentially experimental 
in character, and make use of both arena and proscenium 
styles. The theatre department works in co-operation with 
the department of music, and student work in design is car- 
ried on in association with the department of art. Recent 
productions have included Denis Johnston’s The Old Lady 
Says “No!” and Georg Buichner’s Woyzeck 

The YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA offers graduate profes- 
sional training to qualified candidates, who have bachelor’s 
degrees, in programs of study aimed toward three degrees 
the M.F.A. in drama, the D.F.A. in drama, and the Ph.D. in 
theatre history, the latter program conducted jointly with the 
Yale Graduate School. Specialization is offered in directing, 
playwriting, acting, design and technical production-design- 
lighting. Student-written original plays, original plays from 
other sources, and classics are produced in three theatres. 
A unique research program in electromechanical techniques 
of theatre is conducted, with an eye to the production of 
modern devices for the stage and the training of technicians 
in modern staging methods. Every candidate for the M.F.A 
or the D.F.A. degree produces a full-length play. Staff addi- 
tions for 1957-58 include Tad Mosel, who will teach television 
playwriting, and E. E. Wilson, who will assist in playwriting. 


Delaware 


At the UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE in Newark, the E 
52 University Theatre marked its 25th anniversary last sea- 
son. Included were performances of Agamemnon and The 
Homecoming (from O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra) on 
the same program, and the presentation of a new play, The 
Gilded Hoop by Anna Marie Barlow, which was offered in 
co-operation with New Dramatists Committee of New York 
Two new plays, Call Forth the Dragon and The Catalyst, both 
by student Jack Scott, were given on Laboratory Theatre 
programs. During its tenth children’s-theatre tour, E 52 per- 
formed Rapunzel twenty times in fifteen different communi- 
ties; the company of twenty carries with it all the scenery, 
properties, costumes and lighting equipment (including 
switchboard) necessary for setting up its production in every 
type of theatre. The department offers a full program of 
courses in dramatic arts leading to the B.A. degree. Facilities 
include a modern eight-hundred-seat theatre, an Izenour 
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electronic switchboard, and a theatre-workshop building in 
which all phases of productions are prepared. During the 
summer the department offers a course in advanced theatre 
production in co-operation with the Brandywine Music Box 
C. Robert Kase is director of the theatre and chairman of 
the department 


District of Columbia 
The NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROADCASTING, es- 


tablished in 1934, trains men and women for radio and tele- 
vision. Its studios are professionally equipped, and students 
learn, during a forty-five-week period devoted to workshop 
methods, how to announce, write continuity and produce. 
The faculty is composed of men and women with backgrounds 
in network broadcasting. There also are courses in the funda- 
mentals of diction, foreign-language pronunciation, music 
programin?z, radio drama, dramatic writing, publicity, sales 
and management, In television the closed-circuit camera is 


used. Field trips are part of the course. Recently students 
have had practical experience 


for the Inauguration Day parade 


as public-address operators 
“Washing- 
ton Beautiful” campaign, suburban radio announcers and as 


, writers for the 
assistants in network baseball broadcasts. Many alumni hold 
positions as program directors, writers and announcers in 


cities throughout the country 


Florida 


The DRAMATIC ACADEMY of Miami founded the Pied 
Piper Playhouse Children’s Theatre more than eleven years 
ago. During the past ten years director-owner Ruth Fore- 

an has presented over twenty-five hundred weekly chil- 
dren's theatre radio shows, and during the past three years 
Witch girls tempt the witch boy in Dark of the Moon, pre- 


sented by Abbott-Abrams Productions of San Francisco 


more than a hundred “live” television shows and stage pro- 
ductions have been presented in Pied Piper Playhouse. The 
latter is a fully equipped, air-conditioned theatre seating 
one hundred. Qualified children and adults are trained 
specifically for the stage and television presentations. Stage 
presentations have included Rumplestiltskin and two original 
works. This swnmer the group is presenting a series of three 
summer-stock adult plays in the Playhouse, including The 
Innocents and Ah, Wilderness! 

The UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI drama department operates 
three theatres to provide practical experience, which supple- 
ments academic training leading to a B.A. degree with a 
major or minor in drama. The flexible Ring Theatre pre- 
sents six major productions, each of which are given nine 
performances in styles varying from arena and horseshoe to 
proscenium. Premiéres of full-length original plays, a chil- 
dren’s-theatre program, and student-written and produced 
one-act works are presented in the Box Theatre. A summer- 
stock program is operated by the department at the Parkway 
Playhouse in Burnsville, North Carolina. Delmar E. Solem, 
who is administrative vice-president of the American Edu- 
cational Theatre Association, heads a staff of faculty spe- 
cialists: Fred Koch in playwriting, Jack Clay in acting, 
C. W. Philhour in theatre history and directing, Gordon 
Bennett in scene design and lighting, Roberta Baker in 
costuming, and George Crocker in theatre management and 
children’s theatre. Opportunities for combined work in radio, 
television, films and speech are available through inter- 
departmental co-operation. The season for 1957-58 will 
include the premiére of Jacque Wolfe’s folk opera The 
Trysting Tree. 


Georgia 
BLACKFRIARS, the forty-two-year-old student dramatic 
organization at Agnes Scott College in Atlanta, offers stu- 
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dents the opportunity to study acting and play production, 
as well as to participate in plays. Memibership is earned by 
tryout, and is limited to fifty-five of the six hundred students 
enrolled in this private liberal-arts college for women. Under 
the direction of faculty sponsors, Blackfriars annually pre- 
sents two full-length plays, along with occasional one-act 
works, including original scripts from the class in play- 
writing. Period plays are usually cast entirely from the 
membership; in modern or realistic plays, men’s roles are 
filled by actors from civic or college theatres in the Atlanta 
area. With supervision by the instructor in play production, 
Blackfriars’ members perform all the- production work as 
extracurricular activity. Productions are sometimes tied in 
with the independent-study plan of the academic program. 

DRAMATECH, which recently celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary, is the only theatre group in Atlanta which regularly 
offers arena productions. The actors are students of Georgia 
Institute of Technology (Georgia Tech), and female mem- 
bers are drawn from other city drama groups. Besides 
providing theatre for the community, DramaTech gives new 
members training in all aspects of theatrical production. 
The director and teacher is Mary Nell Ivey. Plays are pro- 
duced in Crenshaw Field House, which was converted into 
an arena theatre by the erection of stands built by members 
from designs made by architecture students. Members also 
handle production, lighting and sound, and design and build 
the sets. The group’s audiences include both students and 
city residents, and number about three thousand annually. 
Productions of the past season included At War With The 
Army, Oedipus Rex (which used experimental lighting and 
sound techniques, as well as special choreography) and 
Idiot’s Delight 


Idaho 


A flexible little theatre seating 150 recently has been com- 
pleted to complement the larger main theatre of IDAHO 


STATE COLLEGE in Pocatello. The drama department 
produces a subscription series of six plays, including an 
annual musical comedy, as well as original children’s-theatre 
plays. Productions presented during the past season included 
South Pac Androcles and the Lion, and The Chalk 
Garden. Students majoring in the drama receive training 
in all phases of the theatre, including acting, interpretation, 
stagecraft, directing, theatre history and playwriting. A new 
building houses complete facilities for student training and 
production in television. The drama staff includes Vio Mae 
Powell, executive director; Hal J. Todd, technical director; 
Charles Bilyeu and Don Asboe. The 1957 Rocky Mountain 
Theatre Conference will meet on the Idaho State College 
campus October 25-26. 


[llinois 
The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF EVANSTON is in its 


thirty-third season and playing to its second-generation 


audience—children whose parents, uncles and aunts enjoyed 


the same childhood experience in the 1920’s. Sponsored 
since its beginning by the Northwestern University school 
of speech and the Evanston elementary school system, the 
Children’s Theatre produces six plays during the school year, 
and stages four performances of each production on con- 
secutive Saturday mornings and afternoons at Haven School 
About twenty-four hundred children from the Chicago area 
attend each of the six productions, three of which are de- 
signed for children ranging from preschool age through the 
third-grade level. The players for this series are students 
of the seventh and eighth grades, as are the crews who 
work at such jobs as providing costumes, scenery and light- 
ing, under the guidance of technical directors. Evanston 


The Lady’s Not for Burning received this recent arena pro- 
duction by the Ring Theatre of the University of Miami 





school children study creative dramatics and stagecraft as 
part of their regular school work. In the second series of 
three plays, for audiences from the third through eighth 
grades, casts and crews are chosen from Northwestern Uni- 
versity students majoring in theatre, supported by students 
from junior high schools. The Children’s Theatre directing 
staff is headed by Rita Criste, a member of the Northwestern 
faculty and supervisor of dramatics for the Evanston public 
schools, which employ twelve full-time teachers of creative 
dramatics. 


The University of Chicago’s COURT THEATRE opened its 
third season July 1 with a production of Oscar Wilde’s 
Salome. The court which forms this natural outdoor theatre 
seats a thousand people in an informal atmosphere. Here, 
during the summer months, the Court Players annually 
present three classic plays. Ben Jonson’s The Alchemist was 
the second production of the season, and Christopher Mar- 
lowe’s Doctor Faustus is being presented during August. 
The University of Chicago has three theatres operating on 
a twelve-month basis, yet all theatre activity at the uni- 
versity is extracurricular. Organized in the summer of 1955, 
the Court now has two full-time directors: Marvin Phillips, 
who originated the summer series, and Richard d’Anjou. 
A third director is recruited for each summer season 


The JACK AND JILL PLAYERS of Chicago, one of Amer- 
ica’s oldest children’s theatres, numbered Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater, Heidi and Nine Girls among its productions 
last season. Cheaper by the Dozen will open in September, 
and The Wizard of Oz in October. In addition to play pro- 
duction, the program stresses speech, diction, posture, read- 
ing and creative dramatics. Former child actor Franklin W. 
Adams, who has served as producer since 1951, played the 
title role of “Skippy,” the children’s radio show, on two 
national networks during the 1930’s. He is an alumnus of the 
Jack and Jill acting group, and of Northwestern University 


The THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS has purchased 
property during the past year, and currently is making plans 
for a financial drive in the fall, directed toward the building 
of a physical plant in the fall of 1958. This chartered non- 
profit organization has completed its twenty-eighth season 
under the direction of its founder, Mary Cattell. The five 
productions of the past season, presented to subscription 
members, included The Solid Gold Cadillac, The Rainmaker 
and Macbeth, in proscenium theatre, and Our Town and 
Oh, Men! Oh, Women! in arena. Each fall studio sessions 
are held for instruction, and the plays are cast from these 
classes by the director and casting committee. 


TOWN AND GOWN, the drama producing organization of 
Millikin University, serves both the university and Decatur 
communities. Three major productions are offered during 
the year, as well as several workshop matinées. Last fall, 
by special arrangement with the American National Theatre 
and Academy, the group presented Clarence Derwent in a 
production of Measure for Measure, with settings in baroque 
style and costumes of the romantic period. Earlier this year 
Anastasia and The Wayward Saint were offered. The group 
follows a policy of selecting one play from the standard or 
classical repertoire, one current Broadway success and a new 
play, if a suitable one is available. In the recent past new 
plays which have been tried out are James Leo Herlihy’s 
Moon in Capricorn and Ann Barlow's On Cobweb Twine. 
Experimental productions have included Chekhov's The High 
Road, Everyman in modern costume, The Final Refuge 
(a Japanese work) and Herman Heijermann’s Jubilee. From 
the standard repertoire have come plays by Wilde, Ibsen, 
Barrie and Sheridan. The productions are open to the entire 
campus and off-campus community on a tryout basis. During 
the past year approximately a hundred people participated— 


about 60 per cent from the campus, and 40 per cent from 
the town. 
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Indiana 


RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE has a membership of three 
thousand. It has produced 121 plays in sixteen years, each of 
which was given for five consecutive evenings at the Indiana 
Theatre, a former vaudeville and movie house. Last season’s 
productions included The Teahouse of the August Moon and 
Witness for the Prosecution. Richmond Civic Theatre takes 
pride in the fact that it has not had a membership drive for 
the past twelve years, since there has always been a waiting 
list. Norbert Silbiger of Vienna has been directing the group 
since its inception. 

Theatre and allied arts at SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, 
Notre Dame, are located in a beautiful new center. Moreau 
Hall was opened last year when the touring N.B.C. Opera 
Company made its debut on the stage of O’Laughlin Audi- 
torium, the larger of two theatres in the hall. O’Laughlin 
has thirteen hundred seats, and there also is a Little Theatre 
seating three hundred. The department of speech and drama 
shares the $2,500,000 plant with the departments of art and 
music. All three have ample classrooms, workshops and 
studios. In conjunction with classroom and laboratory work 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in speech and drama, the de- 
partment presents three major productions a year. Men from 
the University of Notre Dame take part in these. Guest 
artists also are invited to the campus. British actor Robert 
Speaight directed A Midsummer Night’s Dream this year, 
while Helen Hayes and Walter Kerr were guests last spring 
Next year’s program includes Brigadoon and Twelfth Night, 
directed by Speaight. Moreau Hall is fast becoming a center 
of culture for gown and town alike. Edward A. Warren is 
head of the department of speech and drama. 


Kansas 


The KANSAS UNIVERSITY THEATRE in Lawrence an- 
nounces the opening of a new $2,500,000 drama-music build- 
ing. Henry IV,, Part 1 will be produced as the initial play 
on the large turntable stage, with a guest star as Falstaff. 
This building includes three theatres to house a full program 
of dramas, musicals, operas, children’s plays and experimental 
productions, These theatres include modern mechanical and 
lighting equipment, and spacious scenic and costume shops. 
The experimental theatre is devoted to graduate-student pro- 
duction and to actors’ workshop activities. Co-ordinated with 
all these productions, the curriculum includes courses in a 
wide variety of theatre subjects. Students may major in 
theatre for B.A. and M.A. degrees. In co-operation with the 
community theatres of Kansas, the University Theatre is 
setting up a program under which the graduate student has 
an opportunity to direct community productions as a part of 
his graduate work. The summer season includes a full pro- 
gram for university students and a six-week drama camp for 
high-school students. Applications for scholarships and as- 
sistantships may be made from January 1 to May 1. 

“Summer Theatre, ‘57,” the drama division of the Mid- 
western Music and Art Camp at the UNIVERSITY OF KAN- 
SAS, Lawrence, recently launched its second season with an 
enrollment of fifty-five students. The program has been de- 
signed entirely for high-school students from five states, who 
take part in a six-week program of concentrated theatre 
activity under the supervision of members of the Kansas 
University Theatre staff. Jack Brooking, assistant director of 
the theatre, is managing director of the summer program. 
Students receive instruction in such varied aspects of the 
theatre as pantomime, improvisation, directing, make-up, 
scenery, costuming, diction, fencing and play production. 
Afternoon and evening sessions are geared to preparation for 
three major camp productions. This year the three were 
Stage Door, Scenes from Great Plays and Lute Song, all pre- 
sented in a variant of arena staging. The training program 
also includes field trips to Kansas City, for the purpose of 
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observing productions of such professional producing organ- 
izations as the Starlight Theatre. 


Louisiana 


Margaret Mary and John Wray Young, in their twenty-first 
year as heads of the SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATRE, have 
added a number of significant achievements to their record at 
the city’s community playhouse. Among them is the com- 
pletion of Mr. Young’s book The Community Theatre and 
How It Works, which is being published by Harper & Brothers. 
Written against the background of the Youngs’ twenty-seven 
years in the field, the book is designed to appeal to readers 
interested in community theatre. Mr. Young also made a 
number of speeches to theatres across the country and con- 
tinued his work as head of the American Educational Theatre 
Association’s Regional Conferences Project. Among the plays 
presented during the Shreveport Little Theatre’s past season 
were Bad Seed, The Chalk Garden and Jenny Kissed Me. 
More than six hundred members of the Playhouse worked 
on the productions, which played to average audiences of 
three thousand. 


Maine 


ARUNDEL OPERA THEATRE AND ACADEMY OF PER- 
FORMING AND RELATED ARTS is chartered by the State 
of Maine as a nonprofit organization to provide cultural and 
educational activity on a professional level for young Amer- 
ican artists (both singers and dancers), who desire to work 
in a repertory company presenting opera and operetta in 
new or revised English versions. The theatre, located in 
Kennebunkport, is a colonial-style structure seating 520 per- 
sons. Its large proscenium stage is equipped with modern 
theatrical lighting. The resident company of fifty is housed 
in a remodeled colonial house built in 1790. A staff of teachers 
presides over classes for those making the transition from 
college, conservatory and studio to the professional field. 
Each season a series of ten productions is given, each for four 
performances. The 1957 summer repertoire includes The 
Mikado, Naughty Marietta, The Barber of Seville and La 
Bohéme. The operation was founded and is directed by 
Wesley Boynton and Morse Haithwaite. 


Maryland 


The CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE OF MARY- 
LAND, INC., with headquarters in Baltimore, conducts weekly 
classes in creative dramatics and in formal drama. Out of 
these classes four plays are cast and produced. During the 
1956-57 season three performances of each of the following 
plays were presented: The Willow Tree, a Hungarian folk 
work by Frances C. Bowen and Donna Cohen; Gracieuse and 
Percinet by Miss Bowen and Janet F. Elby; The Indian Cap- 
tive by Charlotte Chorpenning, and The Patchwork Girl of 

z by Mrs. James W. Marshall,from the story by L. Frank 
Baum. The theatre has been active since 1941, providing 
training for teachers concerned with all phases of play pro- 
duction for children. 

The Playshop of JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY is enter- 
ing its thirty-seventh season, having been founded as an 
adjunct to the English department to encourage interest in 
dramatic literature. The plays it presents, therefore, are 
offered for those who are interested in theatre history and 
development, rather than for persons who seek amusement 
only, Plays to be produced during the 1957-58 season include 
Lorca’s The House of Bernada Alba, Moliére’s Le Médecin 
Malgré Lui and Hermann Bahr’s Das Kenzert. In addition to 
the three plays, the Playshop sponsors a series of Amos 
Taylor, Jr. Memorial Lectures which feature outstanding 
professionals discussing special phases of theatre—produc- 
tion, acting, direction and criticism. The lectures are a memo- 
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rial to a young Hopkins student who lost his life in the 
Normandy invasion. 


Massachusetts 


The HARWICH JUNIOR THEATRE, now in its sixth sea- 
son, is the only theatre on Cape Cod which produces chil- 
dren’s plays exclusively. It is a self-supporting and non- 
profit organization whose aim is to bring the best in dramatic 
art to young people. The summer program at Exchange 
Playhouse opened with The Wizard of Oz, and Rip Van 
Winkle is its closing attraction. The theatre has a paid staff 
of three persons under the direction of Betty Bobp along 
with hundreds of volunteers. Stage and costume workshops 
are conducted daily without tuition. Classes in creative arts 
also are held for boys and girls. Wheelock College offers 
a summer session which is integrated with Harwich activities, 
and which includes a six-week graduate course in theatre 
for children. Students receive graduate credit, live in the 
community and participate in all the work of the Harwich 
Junior Theatre. 

Through its department of drama and speech, TUFTS 
UNIVERSITY, Medford, offers basic instruction in theatre 
subjects leading to the M.A. in drama. This instruction also 
is available as an undergraduate major leading to the B.A 
The Tufts Arena Theatre, the oldest and only permanent 
year-round theatre in the round in New England, presents 
some twenty-five full-length productions per year through 
its five associated producing groups. This activity includes 
a six-week summer season for teachers, community directors 
and advanced students of acting; and a Magic Circle pro- 
gram for children. This year’s summer theatre programs are 
linked to several special events: a folk-arts festival, a work- 
shop in creative dramatics (August 5-16) (both scheduled in 
connection with the summer school) and the national con- 
vention of the Children’s Theatre Conference of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Association (at Tufts, August 
19-23). The Tufts University Theatre has pioneered in arena 
staging and the production of new plays by American play- 
wrights, as well as new translations of contemporary for- 
eign drama. 


Michigan 


The CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY embarks on its tenth consecutive season of 
touring in the fall. As an integral part of the program of 
the department of speech, the touring theatre plays to chil- 
dren’s audiences in ten southern Michigan cities each year, 
on the average. The group’s appearances are sponsored by 
various community organizations. Through participation in 
this activity, university students gain experience in acting 
and the technical aspects of theatre. The two plays selected 
for touring in 1957-58 are Robin Hood and The Sleeping 
Beauty. The University Junior Players, a children’s pro- 
ducing organization, presents three plays each year. Hour- 
long scripts are performed by casts of children with full 
staging in the Studio Theatre. Advanced theatre students 
assist in directing the plays and assume full responsibility 
for the technical aspects of the productions. Original plays 
are frequently produced. A full program of creative dra- 
matics is offered in addition to the foregoing. 


Minnesota 


The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE, now in 
its twenty-seventh season, offers courses in all theatre sub- 
jects, as well as a year-round program of plays. The sum- 
mer season includes works given during the past season, try- 
out productions of plays to be given in the coming season, 
original plays, revues and an opera workshop. The latter 
and a high-school workshop are conducted in alternate years. 
The five plays of the regular school-year season are drawn 
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from musical comedy and opera (presented in cooperation 
with the music department), original scripts, Broadway suc- 
cesses of the past, and experimental plays. This schedule 
also includes at least one Shakespearean production which 
is presented for high-school students as well as regular audi- 
ences. Two University of Minnesota Theatre touring com- 
panies annually play to more than a’hundred thousand per- 
Currently a production of 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream is touring Germany under the 
auspices of the United States Department of Defense. The 
Young People’s University Theatre annually presents plays 
for more than fifteen thousand elementary-school children 
of the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

The WENONAH PLAYERS, producing organization of 
Winona State College, are directed by Dorothy B. Magnus, 
head of the speech department. The group pioneered in 
college arena production in Minnesota, and marked its sev- 
enth year of arena theatre with a four-day run of Lillian 
Hellman’s The Little Foxes last spring. Earlier in the sea- 
son the Players experimented with commedia dell’ arte in 
On the same bill they did a 
period production of the second act of Thornton Wilder's 
Our Town, employing the proscenium stage. 


sons in the surrounding area. 


presenting The Wonder Hat. 


Missouri 

KANSAS CITY’S RESIDENT THEATRE, which is enter- 
ing its twenty-sixth season, offers a year-round program of 
plays in its five-hundred-seat theatre and roof-garden arena. 
The regular season includes four major productions, a chil- 
dren’s play and several experimental works. During the 
summer the organization produces an original full-length 
play and/or three one-act works on the roof-garden ter- 
race. The theatre’s program also includes films, lectures and 
discussions. Sponsored by the Jewish Community Center of 
Kansas City, the Resident Theatre is a community-wide 
project which offers classes in drama and play production 
for adults and children. Marvin J. Rosen is the resident 
director. A new Community Center is now under construc- 
tion, and among its many features will be a new Resident 
Theatre plant r 

The STEPHENS COLLEGE PLAYHOUSE, which serves 
the city of Columbia as both campus and community theatre, 
begins its tenth year of operation next month. It engages 
professional actors on a full-time basis, and they work both 
in the classroom and in play production. All women’s roles 
are multiple-cast and played by Stephens students. At the 
well-equipped, air-conditioned Playhouse, productions are 
offered on a continuous schedule, each running for three 
weeks while the next work is in rehearsal. The varied pro- 
duction program includes musicals, new plays and experi- 
mental works such as The Ascent of F6. The department 
of theatre arts, headed by John Gunnell, also maintains a 
two-year program of instruction. Each year about twenty 
student-directed one-act plays, performed as class exercises, 
supplement the regular Playhouse series 

Each year the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY PLAY- 
HOUSE offers a program of seven major productions, includ- 
ing opera and a series of Studio Theatre presentations. The 
group's home base contains a theatre seating 504 persons, an 
arena studio seating 75, a scenic-design studio, construction 
rooms and other facilities. A costume collection contains ten 
thousand items. The main theatre has an unusually large 
includes a modern switchboard, 
counterweight systems, built-in 
wagons for movable stage sets, and an orchestra pit which 
is operated hydraulically and functions on three levels to 
provide a stage apron. The production series during the past 
season included its premiére of a new translation of Racine’s 
Phedre. The casts and production staffs are open to qualified 
adults of the Kansas City area, as well as to students of 
the university. 


stage, whose equipment 


cyclorama, the latest in 
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‘THad Gaud 


As You Like It was one of the 1957 offerings of the Shake- 
speare festival of Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 


The department of speech and dramatic art at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MISSOURI, in Columbia, sponsors the Mis- 
souri Workshop Theatre, the extracurricular dramatic group 
on the campus. This organization is open to all students, and 
owes its vitality to the variety of interests represented. This 
year the Missouri Workshop Theatre produced Good House- 
keeping and The Male Animal during a four-week season in 
an open-air, rooftop arena theatre. Major plays in the main 
auditorium included The Rainmaker, Summer and Smoke and 
The Late Christopher Bean. The Workshop joined forces 
with the Student Government Association in the presentation 
of the musical Wonderful Town. An annual intramural play 
festival included the production of six one-act works, and a 
festival comprising original one-act plays drew forty-two 
scripts. The five best were produced and awarded cash 
prizes. Architects are now at work upon a new university 
Fine Arts Center, which will include a theatre unit. 


New Mexico 
The past season at NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNI- 


VERSITY, Las Vegas, included the following works: The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, Sabrina Fair, Fanny’s First Play, 
Strindberg’s The Stronger, Arthur Hopkins’ Moonshine, and 
Four for Fun, a bill of one-act plays (Thornton Wilder's 
The Pullman Car Hiawatha, Christopher Morley’s Rehearsal, 
Percival Wilde’s adaptation of the Hungarian farce Refund 
and the Gian-Carlo Menotti opera The Old Maid and the 
Thief). The last of these was presented in co-operation with 
the music department. At the end of the winter quarter, the 
play-production class presented performances of Yeat’s Pur- 
gatory, Wilder’s The Happy Journey, Chekhov’s The Boor 
and Coward’s Fumed Oak. The Menotti opera and Refund 
were also toured to three high schools within a two-hundred- 
mile radius. Later productions of the school year were 
Anniversary Waltz, Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona (presented 
in a special single performance for a music camp in June) 
and Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris (in Witter Bynner’s trans- 
lation). This month a bill of one-act works will be pre- 
sented under the direction of members of a workshop for 
high-school dramatic teachers. 

In order to afford all of its students an opportunity for 
practical creative experience in the theatre, the department 
of drama at the UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO, Albu- 
querque, closely correlates all classes with work on actual 
productions. Each year the department presents four major 
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productions, a children’s-theatre play, six television produc- 
tions, and two bills of original one-act works. Lecture and 
laboratory courses are integrated with this program so that 
students not only act, but also design, build and paint the 
sets; design and make the costumes, serve as stage managers, 
construct the properties, design the lighting and operate the 
switchboard, work in the box office, design and execute 
promotional displays, and plan publicity. In effect the stu- 
dents are engaged throughout the school year in the actual 
operation of a self-supporting theatre. 


New York 


The AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS, in its 
seventy-third year of continuous operation is located on West 
52nd Street in New York City’s theatrical district. The junior 
course, covering essentials in the training of actors, is devoted 
to technical studies and practices, and to their application in 
rehearsal. All individual courses culminate in the practical 
work of acting before an audience. The junior course ends 
with a series of performances. Those students invited to 
return for the senior year continue this work in more ad- 
vanced form. New studies are begun, and rehearsals for 
various productions are in constant progress. A large num- 
ber of plays are given public performances before invited 
audiences, to provide the student with actual stage experi- 
ence. An introduction to commercial television is included 
in the training program, together with work in television 
plays. A training period also is devoted to musical theatre. 
Separate departments offer courses for adult evening ses- 
sions and Saturday teen-age groups. The day course is 
approved for veterans of the Korean conflict. 

Professional training at the AMERICAN THEATRE WING 
in New York City is offered on two levels. There is “Planned 
Training,” integrated courses designed for performers ac- 
cording to career objectives in drama, musical comedy, 
dance, television or radio. Candidates qualify for admit- 
tance on the basis of experience in community theatre, uni- 
versity theatre or the equivalent. These courses occupy 
twenty-five hours a week. Upon successful completion of 
four consecutive sixteen-week semesters over a two-year 
period, a certificate is awarded. This training is available 
under the Korean G.I. Bill. On a second level the Wing 
offers elective training in almost all creative phases of the 
entertainment arts, including courses for writers, composers, 
directors and performers. Candidates for these courses must 
have professional experience and, in most instances, mem- 
bership in one of the theatrical unions. for performers. The 
Wing faculty and staff consists of professionals who are 
specialists in particular phases of the entertainment arts 

The BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO, now in its 
fifteenth year, houses its own small repertory theatre in its 
five-story building at 306 W. 8lst Street, New York City, 
where members reside, study and present a year-round 
program of plays. The studio is owned and directed by the 
husband-wife team of Virginia Daly and Bown Adams. One 
of its unusual features is that members are permitted to pay 
tuition on a weekly basis, and they are encouraged to gain 
security through regular weekday employment while con- 
centrating on acting development in the evenings and dur- 
ing week ends. From the studio’s regular weekly produc- 
tions this year, ten members were selected for professional 
stage and film work. Alumni of the studio include such 
well-known professionals as Ann Blyth, John Forsythe and 
Rita Gam. This year the studio is presenting a series of 
original horror plays which have been optioned for off- 
Broadway production. 

As it approaches its tenth season, BRIGGS MANAGE- 
MENT, located at 1475 Broadway, New York City, continues 
to offer a diversified list of productions and programs, de- 
signed and performed by adult professionals for children’s 
audiences. Regional tours, originating in New York, are 
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scheduled by the Equity Library Theatre for Children, which 
will offer Snow White and Rose Red and a new play, The 
Space Boy and the Goose; and by the Traveling Playhouse, 
which will present Pinocchio, The Enchanted Treasure, The 
Wizard of Oz, Freddie and His Fiddle and other works, all 
directed by Kay Rockefeller. Another tour, originating in 
Pittsburgh, will offer the Knickerty Knockerty Players in 
Young Mike Fink. A new group in children’s theatre is 
performing Clownface on stock and tent circuits this sum- 
mer; and still another, Magda Productions, is offering Dame 
Wiggin’s Dilemma, a traditional English pantomime. 

The HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF DANCE in New York 
City is the only one under Miss Holm’s personal supervision 
and direction, and is built entirely on her approach to dance, 
her principles and technique. A selected staff of experienced 
instructors assist Miss Holm. Training on the adult level is 
offered in divisions for professionals and non-professionals. 
There is a separate program for children and teen-agers. 
The school’s year-round schedule consists of day and evening 
classes, and special classes for children and young people. 
While there are no prerequisites for enrollment, adult stu- 
dents should have completed high school. Children are 
accepted from the age of six. The school year is divided 
into two sixteen-week semesters, and special concentrated 
courses are offered during the Christmas season and during 
summer. Among Miss Holm’s many achievements as teacher, 
dancer, choreographer and director is her choreography for 
such Broadway shows as Kiss Me, Kate, The Golden Apple 
and My Fair Lady. 

The HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE DANCE COMPANY 
will make a tour of the Midwest next March and April, offer- 
ing Kaleidoscope, a program that won honors at the Amer- 
ican Dance Festival at Connecticut College in New London 
last August. In this work choreographer Alwin Nikolais and 
his seven dancers perform a suite of eight dances, an explor- 
ation into new areas of movement, color and sound. Booking 
arrangements for this program of concert theatre are being 
handled by Frances Schram, Artists’ Management, 1475 
Broadway, New York City. In the past season Nikolais and 
his group have created a new work commissioned by the 
University of Illinois, and have performed it there, as well 
as at Washington University and Southern Illinois University. 
In the course of a full season on the group’s home stage at 
the Henry Street Playhouse in New York City, other new 
works were introduced. These will enter the concert-theatre 
repertory, and will be seen this summer at the dance festival 
at New London, Connecticut. 


At the University of Oregon, Eugene, the comedy Bernardine 
was staged under the direction of Frederick J. Hunter. 





Two of New York City’s oldest institutions of education 
and entertainment are architectural Siamese twins. Connected 
by means of a backstage fire door, they are the nonprofit 
HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT’S PLAYHOUSE AND MU- 
SIC SCHOOL: Under the direction of Betty Young and Al- 
win Nikolais, the Henry Street Playhouse operates both as 
a school of modern dance and drama, and as a producing 
theatre. Robert F. Egan directs the music school’s program 
of instrumental and vocal instruction and performance. Both 
establishments are characterized by the same principles. 
Applicants with a sincere desire to learn are accepted from 
the age of four, without regard to race, religion, education, 
residence or economic status. While classes consume many 
hours, the faculty and students also engage in a wide variety 
of productions. Both the theatre and music school are head- 
quarters for many performing companies. The music school 
maintains two full symphony orchestras; brass, string, wood- 
wind and vocal ensembles; choruses, an opera workshop, a 
jazz workshop and jazz band. During the season, some of 
the fifty musical programs on the agenda are presented on 
the playhouse stage. The playhouse and music school often 
combine their efforts in lyric-theatre productions. The play- 
house, one of the oldest little theatres in the country, is 
described in a chapter in one of Thomas Wolfe’s novels. 
Its faculty and student organizations include modern-dance 
groups, acting companies, lyric theatre workshops and even 
tap-dance workshops. The playhouse calendar lists more 
than one hundred performances, including a special enter- 
tainment series for children, “Saturdays at Three”; a season 
of modern-dance concerts, performed by the dance company 
to choreography by both the director, Alwin Nikolais, and 
individual members; dance plays and a “Modern-Dance 
Guest Series.” 

Early in 1958 HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead, will open 
its new 1,100-seat playhouse. Among the distinctive features 
of the new theatre are a flexible proscenium opening and an 
electrical remote-control fly system, designed by George 
Izenour of Yale. Hofstra’s famous reconstruction of the Globe 
Theatre will be erected upon the stage of the new playhouse, 
and if construction continues at its present pace, the school’s 
ninth annual Shakespeare festival will be presented in the 
theatre. The Hofstra program of theatre arts will continue 
to function under the guidance of Bernard Beckerman, who 
has assumed the chairmanship of the newly-established de- 
partment of drama and speech. The school plans to enlarge 
its program of theatre courses, as well as its production activ- 
ities, and will continue to serve as a community center for 
the presentation of drama, musical comedy and the annual 
Shakespeare festival. 

At ITHACA COLLEGE, major productions of the depart- 
ment of drama during the 1956-57 season included Strange 
Bedfellows, The Shrike, She Stoops to Conquer, South 
Pacific and The Merry Wives of Windsor. The latter was 
presented in a special modern-dress version prepared by 
guest director Michael Hogan. Twenty-six one-act plays 
were presented on Friday afternoons, under the direction of 
students supervised by Charles H. Randall. A special fea- 
ture of the drama department is a class in theatre organiza- 
tion and management, which offers practical production 
experience in business and management projects. Since 1951 
the department has been co-operating with the Canandagua 
Veterans’ Hospital by presenting shows for patients, and by 
sending students to the hospital to direct plays in which 
the patients perform. This project has been under the super- 
vision of Eugene R. Wood, drama department chairman. The 
latter has been on leave of absence during the past season, 
touring with The Lark and making appearances on Broad- 
way and television. 

JUDITH ELIOT, known to Broadway as a dramatic actress 
and coach, performs a unique service for members of the 
acting profession at her studio located in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. This consists in coaching actors for parts they 
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have received (both in Broadway and summer-stock pro- 
ductions), and in preparing them for auditions. In the latter 
phase, Miss Eliot edits, rewrites and arranges material 
especially designed for each candidate for auditions for roles 
in theatre, films, radio and television. Although she does 
not conduct a formal school, she is prepared to develop 
newly-discovered talent. Her studio is also the scene of 
productions which are designed as showcases for trainees, 
as well as for producers, directors and casting agents who 
observe them. Miss Eliot has appeared in numerous pro- 
ductions of New Stages, Inc., in New York City, and has 
also presented her “One-Woman Theatre” to audiences 
there and throughout the country. This program includes 
character sketches and episodes based on dramatic scenes, 
prose and poetry. 

The PROVINCETOWN REPERTORY, located in Province- 
town Playhouse in New York City, specializes in the presen- 
tation of revivals of great plays. Recent seasons have in- 
cluded productions of works by Shakespeare, Sheridan, 
Goldsmith, Ibsen, Shaw, Wilde and modern writers. The 
repertory company also maintains a small group of appren- 
tices who receive training in the arts of the theatre and 
have the opportunity to appear publicly in its productions. 
The company’s directors also operate Light Opera Theatre, 
which utilizes the talents of students of the group’s musica! 
workshop. The Provincetown presents its productions from 
October through May of each year. New apprentices are 
interviewed by Aida Maissel, business manager of the com- 
pany, from September 15 to October 15, and again in Janu- 
ary of each season. 

The performing-arts department of SARAH LAWRENCE 
COLLEGE in Bronxville offers graduate and undergraduate 
study for both men and women. The theatre and rehearsal 
studios are housed in a new arts center designed by Marcel 
Breuer, and include a stage adaptable to both proscenium 
and platform production. Work is facilitated as well by the 
availability of theatre, concerts and research opportunities 
in nearby New York City. The college offers graduate and 
undergraduate work in playwriting, acting, directing, chore- 
ography, dance, dramatic literature, theatre history, musical 
composition for theatre and dance, voice, design and tech- 
nical studies. The emphasis is on the development of original 
work; consequently the program is best suited to the student 
with a creative bias. On both the graduate and undergradu- 
ate level, work in the performing arts extends to other areas 
of the liberal-arts curriculum. Since most study at the col- 


Lynn Riggs’s Green Grow the Lilacs, produced by San Jose 
State College in California. James H. Clancy directed. 
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lege is carried on in small seminars or on an individual 
basis, only a limited number of students is accepted. 


The SENIOR DRAMATIC WORKSHOP, in its nine- 
teenth year in New York City, was formerly the drama 
department of the New School in New York. Founded 
by German director Erwin Piscator, the Dramatic 
Workshop originally had three repertory theatres. This 
repertory program still continues at the Studio Theatre 
in the Capitol Theatre Building, where each Saturday 
evening students and graduates offer three one-act plays 
by such leading dramatists as Shaw, Pirandello, Maeter- 
linck, Kafka, O’Neill and Tennessee Williams. Maria 
Piscator is the director of the school. A special class 
for playwrights, “New Plays in Work” is under the 
direction of Saul Colin, and outstanding scripts are 
given productions at the Studio Theatre. The last such 
work to be given in this series was As If, a comedy by 
Evelyn Golden. Major subjects are acting, directing, 
playwriting and stagecraft; minors are musical comedy, 
radio, television and film. There are four terms yearly, 
each of which occupies twelve weeks, and the normal 
length of the course is four terms. 


SHOWCASE THEATRE, formerly an off-Broadway 
organization in New York City which employed actors 
from Broadway, television and radio, established a 
school for actors and playwrights in 1956. For the 
actor, the training covers basic technique, voice and 
speech, body work, scene study, and work in one-act and 
long plays. Each class (beginner, intermediate, and 
professional) gives formal productions every ten weeks, 
since the directors, Mark Justin and Sylvia Leigh, be- 
lieve that such performances and audience reaction are 
necessary parts of the student’s training. These per- 
formances also give the advanced student an opportunity 
to invite directors, producers and theatrical agents who 
may be helpful in his career. For the playwright, writ- 
ten criticisms are given all submitted scripts, and ad- 
vanced plays are produced with professional actors in 
an intimate studio. The author’s presence at casting 
and rehearsal sessions, and during the week of per- 
formances, gives him an opportunity to learn stagecraft 
and study audience reaction. 


Under the International Exchange Program, TOM 
TWO ARROWS toured Southeast Asia during the period 
from January to July, 1956. On the basis of his recep- 
tion, he was asked to return to the area in November 
of that year, to perform until March, 1957. In the course 
of more than two hundred performances during these 
trips, some three hundred thousand persons witnessed 
his portrayal of the role of the American Indian in the 
arts and in today’s world. The American Embassy at 
Karachi reported him “the most successful single per- 
former that has come out to this area...” Frances 
Schram, Artists’ Management, 1475 Broadway, New York 
City, will supervise his American tours of the Midwest 
and Northeast during the coming season. His program, 
The Living Story of My People, is a dramatic descrip- 
tion by Tom Two Arrows of his ancestry and culture, 
told by means of American Indian songs, dances and 
legends. He wears authentic Indian costume and uses 
musical instruments and equipment made by himself. 
He has participated in the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, 
and appeared on many museum, college and community 
platforms. 

The Experimental Theatre at VASSAR COLLEGE in 
Poughkeepsie, established in 1925, was one of the first 
theatres in the country whose work formed a regular 
part of a college’s liberal-arts curriculum. It was founded 
by Hallie Flanagan Davis, and has been noted for its 
introduction of new plays and theatre techniques. Under 
the direction of Mary Virginia Heinlein, the theatre 
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presents three main productions a year, in addition: to 
studio performances and senior-thesis productions. It 
serves as a college and community theatre, and as a 
laboratory for students in acting, designing, directing 
and playwriting. Students majoring in drama are offered 
a well-rounded curriculum. The men’s acting company 
is made up of professional players, and members of the 
faculty and community. Since its inception, the theatre’s 
two hundred productions have included, in addition to 
classic works, the first performance of an Eliot play, 
Sweeney Agonistes; productions of Strindberg, Piran- 
dello, Lorca, Joyce, cummings, Stein, and Brecht; and 
the first American performances of Sarte’s The Flies, 
Giraudoux’s Electra, and Cocteau’s The Infernal Ma- 
chine. 


Ohio 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, dedicated its 
$350,000 Theatre Arts Building last October. This 
structure includes classrooms, offices, lounge, greenroom, 
departmental library and workshops, as well as a fully 
equipped theatre with three stages, an Izenour board and 
stereophonic sound. The theatre has a capacity of two 
hundred persons for proscenium productions, and three 
hundred for arena. It is highly flexible, permitting a 
maximum depth of forty-five feet on the main stage. 
The University Theatre has just completed its twenty- 
sixth season. The Studio Theatre, workshop for senior 
majors and students in direction, toured You Can’t Take 
It With You and The Way of the Cross to sixteen cities. 
The Denison Summer Theatre currently is presenting a 
new play each week in its own 650-seat tent theatre. 
On its fifth consecutive tour, the overseas company of 
the Denison Players is presenting The Man Who Came 


to Dinner before American servicemen in Korea, Japan, 
Okinawa and other Pacific islands, under the auspices 
of the Department of Defense. At Denison a student 
may receive a B.A. degree with a major in theatre arts, 
choosing thirty-six semester hours from a total offering 
of approximately sixty hours. 


The GALLERY PLAYERS of the Jewish Community 
Center of Columbus, now in their seventh season, an- 
nually present three major productions. During the past 
season a teen-age division and a children’s theatre were 
initiated. A recent offering of Finian’s Rainbow re- 
cruited its personnel from the entire community, pro- 
viding one of the first opportunities for a nonsegregated 
cast in this area. Casting was made possible through the 
co-operation of the Urban League, city recreation cen- 
ters, Y.M-Y.W.C.A. and college student centers. As a 
result of the favorable reaction, the organization will 
continue to produce one musical each season. The Jewish 
Center theatre program stresses the development of 
performing skills, the betterment of interpersonal rela- 
tions, and the presentation of theatre as entertainment. 
Each season’s fare is planned to include challenging or 
experimental plays, as well as standard box-office suc- 
cesses. All phases of production are handled by members 
of the group under staff supervision, including set de- 
sign and construction, lighting and make-up. 


WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN in Oxford has 
exceptional facilities in its three campus theatres, its 
completely power-equipped scenic workshop, its exten- 
sive wardrobe department, and its modern studios and 
control room for broadcasting and recording. Its two 
producing organizations are the Theatre Group and the 
Young People’s Theatre. The latter presents four major 
productions annually, most of which have seven per- 
formances—four on the campus and three in neighboring 
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communities—and each season they are seen by some 
fifteen thousand children from southwestern Ohio and 
southeastern Indiana. The children’s plays are directed 
by senior theatre majors, many of whom enter the pro- 
fessional children’s-theatre field after graduation. The 
Theatre Group presents two or more major productions 
annually. Male roles in these are played by men stu- 
dents from a nearby university. Each season a number 
of laboratory presentations are directed by students in 
the play-production and directing classes. 


Oklahoma 


The UNIVERSITY OF TULSA THEATRE, sponsored 
by the speech department, brings to Tulsa’s playgoers 
a wide selection of outstanding plays of yesterday and 
today. Through its productions, students are given op- 
portunities to put into practice the skills and techniques 
learned in the classroom. College work in every aspect 
of theatre activity, leading to either B.A. or M.A. de- 
grees, is conducted by a faculty of ten. Eight major pro- 
ductions are presented each year, five during the fall- 
winter period and three during the summer. Plays are 
presented on a large, well-equipped proscenium stage 
or in arena style. All scenery, properties and costumes 
are constructed by students, working under supervision, 
in the theatre’s fully-equipped shops and workrooms. 
The past season’s major productions included a new 
musical version of Twelfth Night by Beaumont Bruestle, 
O’Casey’s Within the Gates, and recent Broadway plays. 
Students also write, direct and act in one-act plays, 
weekly radio dramas, television productions and chil- 
dren’s-theatre plays. 


Oregon 


The University Theatre of the UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON, Eugene, is housed in a modern building. It 
is both an extracurricular producing organization and 
a training laboratory for the drama program of the 
department of speech. As a practical laboratory, its 
facilities include four producing areas: a main stage, an 
arena stage, a laboratory stage and an outdoor stage. 
In the theatre’s well-equipped plant, training is avail- 
able in acting, directing, designing, costuming, lighting, 
stage carpentry and make-up. Student participation rises 
to the level of policy making in the operation of the 
theatre’s executive board, which was established to 
obtain campus-wide suggestions for determining theatre 
policy. During the usual season, productions include a 
recent Broadway success, an Elizabethan classic, a mod- 
ern serious drama, a fantasy and a musical comedy or 
an opera. Major productions have included Winterset, 
Finian’s Rainbow and Macbeth. Additional bonus attrac- 
tions include thesis and experimental productions. 

The speech and drama department of the UNIVER- 
SITY OF PORTLAND offers a wide variety of courses 
which seek to provide students majoring in drama with 
a broad and classical background in the theatre arts. 
Practical and theoretical aspects of training are given 
equal emphasis. Students may specialize in acting, di- 
recting or technical theatre. During the past season 
the speech and drama department, with the co-operation 
of the Portland Junior League, introduced a children’s- 
theatre division, and presented twenty-two performances 
of Cinderella for children of public schools. In addi- 
tion, two of the major productions of the university 
theatre, The Devil’s Disciple and As You Like It, were 
seen in high schools in the Portland vicinity. Other 
unusual offerings of the past season included presenta- 
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tions of Robinson Jeffers’ The Cretan Woman and an 
Easter pageant. 

The WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY THEATRE, Salem, 
offers wide training in all aspects of theatre. A new 
fine-arts building houses both a studio theatre and a 
complete, modern theatre in which at least three major 
productions are given each year. Students are offered 
opportunities in all areas of the drama field through 
major productions, one-act plays, variety shows and 
university convocation programs. Courses in acting, 
directing, stagecraft, make-up, theatre history, dramatic 
literature, oral interpretation, radio and voice training 
are offered. Among the theatre’s major productions have 
been Macbeth, The Victors, The House of Bernarda 
Alba, Kiss Me, Kate and The Curious Savage. 


Pennsylvania 


The dramatic art department of ALLEGHENY COL- 
LEGE, Meadville, presents a year-round program of 
plays: a series of eight to ten during the academic year, 
and a season of eight productions during the summer at 
the Penn Playhouse. The summer company is recruited 
from all parts of the United States. During the school 
year courses are offered in all phases of theatre activity 
by a staff of ten instructors. Facilities include a 268- 
seat theatre, rehearsal rooms, scenic workshop, property 
rooms, and a costume center with a stock of more than 
three thousand costumes of all periods. Additional fa- 
cilities include a sound and recording studio, and a 
smaller studio theatre for student-directed productions. 

The LITTLE LAKE THEATRE, a semiprofessional 
summer theatre in Canonsburg, began its arena-staged 
productions in 1949. It operates with a small, permanent, 
salaried staff, and its acting company is paid expenses. 
New talent is added each year to a basic company 
which performs for fifteen-weeks, until mid-September. 
While one cast performs in the recently built theatre, 
a second rehearses in an adjoining barn. The theatre 
was designed especially for arena productions, and has 
an octagonal seating arrangement for 275 spectators. 
Actors make their entrances down four aisles, arranged 
to give them easy access to dressing rooms. The theatre 
has been designed to give the impression of an open-air 
structure, yet has complete protection from the weather. 
All types of productions are staged. This season’s pro- 
gram included Rosemary Casey’s new play Once an 
Actor. 

During the past season, major productions of the Penn 
State Players of PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVER- 
SITY, University Park, included Ruddigore, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot and The Teahouse of the August 
Moon on the proscenium stage; My $ Angels, Heartbreak 
House and Jim Dandy on the arena stage; and several 
experimental offerings on the small proscenium stage. 
One’s A Crowd, a new play by Eugene Raskin, was pro- 
duced with the co-operation of the New Dramatists Com- 
mittee. The Experimental Theatre, a branch of the 
department of theatre arts, offered an evening class, “A 
Short Course in Comedy,” which was open, without tu- 
ition, to any resident of Pennsylvania. The Experimental 
Theatre also produced a series of one-act original scripts 
by students of playwriting. Under a special program in- 
itiated this season by the department, guests represent- 
ing various facets of professional theatre participated 
in discussion sessions with students. 


South Carolina 


The FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, Charleston's oldest 
community-theatre group, completed their twenty-fifth 
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season of production in June. The 1956-57 program in- 
cluded six major plays, among them an original comedy 
by Selma Furtwangler and Patricia Robinson which 
drew the largest attendance of the season. Play pro- 
duction was under the supervision of Emmett Robinson, 
who has been director of the Footlight Players for six- 
teen years, and associate director Louis DiLalla. Mr. 
Robinson conducted a weekly actors’ studio, an invita- 
tional series of classes in advanced acting. Mr. DiLalla 
instructed two classes for young people from eight to 
twenty-one years, and directed the annual junior play. 
Three children’s-theatre plays were produced under the 
sponsorship of the Charleston Central Council of the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and toured to _ schools 
throughout the Charleston area. The Footlight Players 
also performed a public service in providing costumes, 
equipment and assistance to numerous clubs, churches 
and other organizations in the city. 

The GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE has grown to 
a membership of 4,380 in the course of eleven years. It 
strives for a high standard of production and occasion- 
ally brings in guest stars. During the past season South 
Pacific and Witness for the Prosecution were well re- 
ceived. The Greenville theatre is typical of community 
playhouses in that almost all the work is done by volun- 
teers. The city’s pride in its Little Theatre was re- 
flected in a recent editorial in a Greenville newspaper, 
which pointed out: “There is a place in every city of 
any size at all for community theatre. No matter what 
else is available in the way of other forms of entertain- 
ment and cultural endeavor, a taste for the live drama 
is something everyone ought to have, and which grows 
once it is acquired.” Robert McLane has been director 
throughout the organization’s eleven-year history. A 
children’s theatre is also maintained in conjunction with 
the Junior League. 


nr 
lennessee 


The department of drama at MARYVILLE COLLEGE 
is one of the newest and best-equipped in the country. 
A staff widely experienced in all phases of theatre ac- 
tivity trains the drama major. Students at Maryville 
are required to acquire a broad, general base in theatre, 
rather than specialize in one field. Special attention 
is given to religious drama through the course “Re- 
ligious Drama and Pageantry.” During the past few 
years works of Shakespeare, Shaw, Wilder, Chekhov, 
Connelly, Wilde, Robinson Jeffers, Sophocles and Paul 
Green have been produced. The offerings of contempo- 
rary playwrights are not ignored, but the department 
tries to give its students and its audiences a wide expe- 
rience with great drama of all ages. The department 
also conducts a children’s theatre, and students in the 
department annually produce a play for children. 

The speech and theatre program at the UNIVERSITY 
OF TENNESSEE supplements classroom work by 
offering undergraduate and graduate students the oppor- 
tunity to participate in thirteen faculty-directed pro- 
ductions a year. Ten of these plays are produced in the 
modern 420-seat arena of Carousel Theatre, and three 
are staged in the proscenium theatre. In addition there 
are thesis productions, three children’s-theatre plays, and 
an annual bill composed of the best works submitted in 
a contest for one-act plays. The Knoxville community 
is an integral part of theatre at the university. Towns- 
people were instrumental in raising contributions for 
the building of Carousel Theatre, and also join the stu- 
dents in actual performing and production work. Plans 
are now being made for construction of a now pro- 
scenium theatre. Productions at Carousel last season 
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included an original play by the executive director, Paul 
L. Soper, which set an attendance record during a 
twelve-night run. One of the novel architectural fea- 
tures of Carousel is that the walls may be removed, 
permitting conversion of the theatre for outdoor per- 
formances in summer. The colorful wall panels are 
replaced during the summer with canvas curtains. 


Texas 


SAN ANTONIO LITTLE THEATRE, the only com- 
munity theatre in that city, is in its thirty-second sea- 
son. It presents five plays and one musical each season 
in the city-owned San Pedro Playhouse, which seats 656. 
During fiesta week an original satire is presented at the 
novel Arneson River Theatre, which has its stage on 
one bank of the San Antonio River, and its audience area 
on the other. In addition, a series of experimental plays 
is presented at the McNay Art Institute. More than 
thirty-four thousand persons view all of these produc- 
tions during the course of fifty-one performances in a 
season. The theatre workshop and offices are located in 
the heart of the reconstructed old section of the city. 
The paid staff consists of three persons, and the mem- 
bership of more than twenty-five hundred includes many 
volunteer workers. The nonprofessional casts represent 
many sections of the country, since they are recruited 
in part from the five military installations in San An- 
tonio. Previews of all plays are attended by patients 
from the Brooke Army and Lackland Hospitals. Joe 
Salek, alumnus of the Carolina Playmakers, is resident 
director. 


At TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY in Fort Worth, 
the division of theatre maintains a well-equipped mod- 
ern plant. The winter program includes four classic 
and contemporary plays; in addition to American au- 
thors, Henri de Monthérlant (France) and Rodolpho 
Usigli (Mexico) have been represented during past years. 
A summer schedule of four plays is arranged in co-oper- 
ation with local civic organizations. Students also have 
the opportunity to obtain experience in ballet and opera 
productions which are performed in a large auditorium 
connected to the theatre. The theatre division offers 
twenty-five undergraduate courses leading to B.A. or 
B.F.A. degrees; eight graduate courses are available for 
M.A. or M.F.A. candidates. The theatre division seeks 
to prepare students for professional careers, for posi- 
tions in high schools, colleges and civic theatre, and to 
offer liberal-arts students an appreciation of, and ex- 
perience in, the theatre arts. 


TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE in El Paso offers an 
opportunity for study in all phases of theatre work. A 
full academic schedule includes courses in acting, direct- 
ing, playwriting, costuming, technical design and dra- 
matic literature. During each long term, five major pro- 
ductions are presented in the well-equipped Magoffin 
Auditorium. The first term of each summer session is 
marked by the drama department’s annual six-week 
play festival, during which five works are presented, and 
through which students acquire stock-company experi- 
ence. Emphasis is placed on actual production work, and 
classroom courses are arranged to give the student a 
maximum of practical experience. Typical of the varied 
productions by the department are such plays as The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, I Am a Camera, Dark of the 
Moon, Desire Under the Elms, Romeo and Juliet and 
Wonderful Town. Each year a children’s play is also 
presented. 


(Continued on page 87) 





The Incomparable Max 
(continued from page 16) 


For that very reason Shaw took 
care not to give more offense than 
was absolutely necessary for his pur- 
pose. He wanted to convert people to 
his way of thinking, not to antago- 
nize them. “I assure you I was al- 
ways, like Shakespeare, a very civil 
gentleman,” he once said to me. 
“Even as a critic my attacks had 
something flattering implied, which 
took the malice out of them. When 
the Henry Irvingites attacked me 
furiously, Ellen Terry said that I 
was the only critic who had really 
done him justice.” 


Max however had no desire to con- 
vert anyone to anything; but as he 
had a considerable streak of malice 
in him, he sometimes appeared to be 
going out of his way to tread on 
people’s toes. Normally his malice 
found expression in his work as a 
caricaturist, the only form of art in 
which ill will can pass for good hu- 
mor, and in his published essays he 
was very careful not to let his talent 
run away with his tact; but having 
to furnish a certain number of words 
every week as a critic, he concen- 
trated on the polishing of his style, 
paying little attention to the pruning 
of indiscretions, and he felt both 
hurt and surprised when an actor 
cut him in the street. 


On the whole he favored what was 
then called the advanced school of 
drama because, since he was an in- 
telligent man, it stimulated his curi- 
esity and kept him more interested 
than the old-fashioned works of the 
established playwrights. He recog- 
nized Ibsen as the High Priest of 
this school. “I never read or saw 
any one of Ibsen’s plays without 
feeling that Ibsen was a genius,” he 
wrote, adding at once, “however 
limited and unlovely his genius may 
have appeared to me.” He admired 
without liking Ibsen, whose plays he 
described as “a sequence of erup- 
tions, darkening the sky, growling 
and sending out flashes of light more 
unpleasant than the darkness, and 
overwhelming and embedding the 
panic-stricken fugitives. . . . Peace 
was repulsive to him because the 
world was repulsive. . . . Eruptions, 
destruction: nothing else matters.” 

His feeling about Bernard Shaw, 
the Irish Ibsen, was more compli- 
cated. It was more personal, more 
affectionate, but still critical and 
a little bewildered. He had no use 
for the Shaw of the “unpleasant” 
plavs and said that it would be hard 
to imagine anything less like human 
beings than their heroes and hero- 
ines; but when G.B.S. the comedian 
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took the stage, Max capitulated. He 
was the first critic in English to rec- 
ognize the peculiar quality of The 
Devil’s Disciple, though several 
American critics had forestalled him 
when Richard Mansfield appeared in 
it in New York, and he simply could 
not understand the failure of the 
managers to jump at You Never Can 
Tell. “Why are the commercial 
speculators who contro] theatres so 
obtuse as not to run Mr. Bernard 
Shaw for all he is worth?” he asked. 
“I assure them that he would be 
worth a very great deal to them. In 
the course of the next decade or 
two, they will begin to have some 
glimmerings of this fact,” and he 
advised them to try G.B.S. instead 
of going bankrupt on the plays 
they considered money-makers. No 
prophecy was ever so strikingly ful- 
filled. 


It was the fashion of critics in 
those days to say that Shaw, though 
a brilliant writer of dialogue, could 
not produce good plays for the stage. 
Max himself shared this view until 
he saw them acted, when, unlike his 
fellow critics, he had the grace to 
climb down. “When Man and Super- 
man was published I called it ‘Mr. 
Shaw’s Dialogues,’ and said that 
(even without the philosophic scene 
in hell) it would be quite unsuited 
to any stage. When I saw it per- 
formed, I determined that I would 
not be caught tripping again. I 
found that as a piece of theatrical 
construction it was perfect.” He at- 
tended all those famous productions 
at the Court Theatre when G.BS. 
burst upon London as a playwright, 
and decided that the characters, the 
craftsmanship, above all the comedy 
of John Bull’s Other Island, Major 
Barbara, The Doctor’s Dilemma were 
utterly beyond the capacity of any 
other living dramatist. He was the 
first to recognize the unique dis- 
tinction of Caesar and Cleopatra, 
long before it was seen on the stage; 
and fifty-six years ago he made a 
remark, the truth of which is becom- 
ing more and more apparent with 
the passage of time: “As a teacher, 
as a propagandist, Mr. Shaw is no 
good at all, even in his own genera- 
tion. But as a personality he is im- 
mortal.” 


Max’s criticisms of the various 
plays, amusing and discriminating 
though they were, did not make 
much impression on Shaw, who told 
me long afterwards that “Max only 
enjoyed my tricks. When I turned 
an intellectual somersault, he rolled 
in his seat, and when I did a bit of 
cerebral conjuring he had convul- 
sions. He would have liked me best 
as a music-hall turn, dancing a men- 


tal tightrope or producing endless 
japes by sleight of brain.” 

This was a more amiable summary 
of Max’s attitude than that by the 
chief pseudo Ibsen of the period, 
Arthur Pinero, whose play The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray was the 
great theatrical sensation of the 
nineties, and whose position as Lon- 
don’s leading dramatist was general- 
ly recognized when Max started to 
attack him from an_ unsuspected 
angle: “In an unlucky moment, years 
ago, some rash creature hazarded 
the opinion that Mr. Pinero wrote 
well. Since that time, the dramatic 
critics (who, as a class, have as little 
sense for literature as is possible in 
human bipeds) have with one accord 
been prating of Mr. Pinero’s ‘polished 
diction’ and his ‘literary flavour’ and 
so forth. The consequence is that 
Mr. Pinero, elated, has been going 
from bad to worse, using longer and 
longer words, and more and more 
stilted constructions, under the im- 
pression that he was becoming more 
and more literary.” Two years later 
Max devoted an article to Pinero’s 
literary style, quoting enough of his 
grotesque dialogue “to show that no 
tempering with mercy, however, 
gently rain-like and thrice blest, 
could prevent justice from condemn- 
ing him to perpetual banishment 
among the penny-a-liners from 
whom his style is borrowed.” Mrs. 
Pinero, who liked a quiet life, did 
her best to shield her husband from 
this sort of thing by hiding the pec- 
cant paper, and the dramatist let it 
be known that he never read criti- 
cism of his plays. But somehow he 
must have become conscious of these 
inimical observations because I had 
it on good authority that he once 
spoke of Max as “a scorpion in the 
guise of a scholar.” 


Two other popular authors evoked 
something stronger than mere criti- 
cism from Max, who treated Rud- 
yard Kipling’s 7'he Light that Failed 
and Jerome K. Jerome’s The Passing 
of the Third Floor Back with scorn 
and contempt. But as a rule he was 
fairly urbane, and though he seldom 
threw much light on the play under 
discussion, he nearly always man- 


aged to serve up an entertaining 


essay on a theme suggested by it. 
The actors did not care for him be- 
cause he invariably spoke of them 
as “mimes,” and at least two “stars’ 
resented his criticisms. Seymour 
Hicks disliked being told that “he 
behaves only as though he were 
playing football, and all that can be 
hopefully suggested to him is that 
he might try, by degrees, to make 
it parlour football.” And Arthur 
Bourchier was so much enraged by 
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Max’s references to his crude buf- 
fooneries that he refused to let the 
Saturday Review have complimen- 
tary seats for first nights, and was 
heard to utter threats in which the 
words “thrashing” and “bashing” re- 
mained in the memory of his mana- 
ger. 


Max never attended His Majesty’s 
Theatre as a critic. He greatly ad- 
mired its manager, Beerbohm Tree, 
as an actor but did not think it tact- 
ful to praise his half brother in 
print. When he heard that I was 
going to tackle Tree’s biography, he 
wrote that I was the man for the 
task, and afterwards sent me a num- 
ber of letters on the subject. I am 
sorry he died before my book came 
out. 


His own contributions to the stage 
were two one-act plays: The Happy 
Hypocrite, put on by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as a curtain raiser to 
Frank Harris’ Mr. and Mrs. Daven- 
try in 1900; and A Social Success, 
done by Sir George Alexander at 
the Palace Music Hall in 1913. All 
that I could gather about him from 
those two artists was that Mrs. Pat 
called him “a darling” and Alexan- 
der thought him “a dear.” He was 
certainly capable of arousing affec- 
tion, and he was careful enough as 
a rule not to make enemies; but his 
wit was barbed with malice and oc- 
casionally overcame his prudence. 


I met him twice, and there was 
an interval of more than thirty years 
between the two occasions. Perhaps 
the first was less of a meeting than 
an encounter. It happened at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. After rehearsal 
one morning Beerbohm Tree asked 
me to go up to his dressing room 
and tell Max to join him for lunch 
at the Carlton next door. I found 
Max standing before a long mirror, 
regarding himself in an aloof, have- 
we-been-introduced sort of way. He 
seemed to be on the point of apolo- 
gizing to his reflection for having 
been a little too familiar with it. He 
was alone, and though he noticed 
my arrival he did not turn around. 
Being young and nervous, I cleared 
by throat before beginning to speak. 
He made no attempt to shift his 
position. “Are you Mr. Beerbohm?” 
I asked, knowing perfectly well that 
he was, but not knowing how else to 
open the conversation. He remained 
silent, and I repeated my question 
in perhaps too loud a tone. “Have 
you a warrant for my arrest?” 
came the unexpected reply. His im- 
mobility got on my nerves, and I 
said “no” a little angrily. He gave 
an affected start and asked, “Have 
you brought the handcuffs?” This 
time my “no” was almost a shout. 
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“Then I will come quietly,” he said, 
at last turning round. I now recog- 
nized that eccentricity ran in the 
family, his half brother having ac- 
customed me to such behavior, so I 
calmed down and delivered the mes- 
sage. “Sounds like an ultimatum,” 
he murmured as he went towards 
the door, adding as he reached the 
corridor, “Thank you, constable.” I 
could only suppose that my nervous- 
ness had made my manner a trifle 
too stentorian. When I reported 
what had happened to Tree later in 
the day, he said, “Ah, you should 
have laughed!” 

My next contact with Max was in 
1944. One evening I walked into my 
club and found the bar empty except 
for a solitary member sitting in a 
corner and sipping a glass of wine. 
His face seemed familiar, but the 
barman told me, in answer to my 
whispered question that he was a 
complete stranger. I had another 
good look and felt pretty sure that 
he was Max. As he smiled at me I 
approached him and said: “If I am 
not mistaken, you are Sir Max Beer- 
bohm.” “You are not mistaken,” he 
replied. I introduced myself, and he 
at once began to say such nice things 
about my biography of Bernard 
Shaw, which had been published a 
year or two before, that I did not 
interrupt him. Suddenly he asked 
whether I liked Shaw very much. 

“Is it possible not to like him?” 
I parried. 

“Many people find it possible.” 

“But what is there to dislike about 
him?” 

“Everything.” 

“Oh, come!” 


“That is what the people who dis- 
like him say; but I am not of their 
number.” 

“Did you like Wilde as much as 
Shaw?” I then asked. 

“One cannot compare the two. 
Wilde was great with his tongue, 
Shaw with his pen.” 

“But as human beings?” 


“They were as different from one 
another as the natives of the same 
island could be. I preferred Wilde 
as a companion, Shaw as a charac- 
ter.” 

“Has your opinion of Shaw’s plays 
altered since you wrote about them 
in the Saturday Review?” 

“Not a lot. But I think his greatest 
work was his dramatic criticism, 
most of which I know by heart. No 
one has come near him at that job. 
The rest of us are pygmies in com- 
parison.” 


We switched on to other writers, 


and while we were chatting, the eve- 
ning was made hideous by the dismal 


howlings of an air-raid warning. 
“’Tis the voice of the siren; I heard 
her complain,” misquoted Max as he 
got up, and with a cheerful au revoir, 
he vanished into the din. 
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Playmakers’ Progress 
(continued from page 26) 


Samuel Selden, Koch’s long-time 
associate, took over after him and is 
now carrying forward the dramatic 
work at Chapel Hill with the vigor 
and enthusiasm of his predecessor. 
The aims of the Playmakers remain 
much the same as under Koch, he 
says—‘“first, to encourage and pro- 
mote dramatic art, especially by the 
writing, producing and publishing of 
native plays; second, to serve as an 
experimental theatre for the young 
playwright seeking to translate into 
fresh dramatic forms the traditions 
and present-day life of the people; 
and third, to extend their influence 
in the establishment of a native the- 
atre in other states.” 


There has been some change of 
emphasis, though. “We still encour- 
age the writing and production of 
new plays—and when possible, their 
publication,” Selden reports. “We 
now put a little less emphasis on the 
kind of ‘folk drama’ with which Pro- 
fessor Koch and the first authors 
were so much concerned, not because 
we have ceased to believe in it, but 
simply because an interest in re- 
gional writing is now widespread 
and our organization no longer has 
to assume the principal responsi- 
bility for promoting a ‘folk’ idea. 
And we try to get our actors, direc- 
tors and designers to approach their 
creative labors with many points of 
view, experimenting with one, then 
another, in an effort to find what is 
best to apply to each problem as it 
arises. We feel that regional theatre 
cannot be rich theatre until it knows 
and understands what artists and 
craftsmen have done in every period 
in every part of the world, and has 
brought their thoughts to the service 
of the person trying to build a native 
theatre in his home area.” 

Professor Koch and his Playmak- 
ers first gave me the chance to try 
my hand at playwriting. Over the 
years most of the forty or more 
plays I have written, short and long, 
have been produced in the little the- 
atre at Chapel Hill. And it was 
through the encouragement of Koch 
that I decided in 1937 to experiment 
in a new and more spectacular form 
of dramatic production which I 
call symphonic outdoor drama. I 
wrote The Lost Colony for a North 
Carolina production, the first of this 
type. And since then this new form 
has multiplied into a kind of move- 
ment in a number of states. By 
symphonic I mean the blending of 
all the arts and elements of stage- 
craft—music, dancing, folk song, 
choreographic movement, sound ef- 
fects, pageantry, masks when need- 
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ed, mental speech or what not—all 
working like the co-operative sec- 
tions of a symphony orchestra in 
moving forward the characterization 
and story line of the piece to their 
bloom and explosion of fulfillment. 

I am now “projecking” with other 
ideas for the theatre. But no matter 
what I come up with, I am sure that 
the teachings of Frederick H. Koch 
and now the kindly help of Samuel 
Selden and the Playmakers will be 
in and of it. 


Creativity Is the Keynote 

The Carolina Playmakers of the 
University of North Carolina in 
Chapel Hill, who will celebrate their 
fortieth anniversary during the com- 
ing season, trace their origin to the 
arrival at the university of Freder- 
ick Henry Koch in the fall of 1918. 
In the same year in which he 
founded this producing organization, 
he initiated his first course in play- 
writing; its only male member, he 
later recalled, was Thomas Wolfe (“a 
lanky six-and-a-half-foot-tall moun- 
tain lad with burning eyes”). From 
this beginning in 1918, the Play- 
makers’ group has developed into a 
cultural institution of importance to 
the entire nation. Chapel Hill is the 
cradle of the American folk play 
which developed into the outdoor 
symphonic drama, as we know it to- 
day in the works of the university’s 
most famous alumnus in the Ameri- 
can theatre, Paul Green. 

“The primary emphasis through 
the years at Carolina has been on 
creativity,” says Samuel Selden, who 
became director of the department 
of dramatic art on Professor Koch's 
death in 1944. “The staff has taken 
great satisfaction in seeing stum- 
bling young actors, directors and 
designers become dramatic leaders 
throughout the country, and uncer- 
tain playwrights develop into such 
assured dramatists and novelists as 
Thomas Wolfe, Paul Green, Betty 
Smith, Fanny Gray Patton, Kermit 
Hunter and their many companions.” 

Affectionately called a “Johnny 
Appleseed of the drama,” Frederick 
Henry Koch came to North Carolina 
from the University of North Da- 
kota, where as early as 1905 this 
pioneer had been sowing the seeds 
of an American people’s theatre, en- 
couraging young students to write 
one-act plays on native subjects, 
staging these plays, and working 
with a local drama group, one of 
whose charter members was Max- 
well Anderson. The latter’s first 
play to be produced in New York 
was just the type of work “Proff”’ 
Koch had been encouraging—a na- 
tive play of the prairie, titled White 
Desert. 


Folk drama, as developed by the 
Playmakers, deals with the “legends, 
superstitions, customs, environmen- 
tal differences, and the vernacular of 
the common people.” Professor 
Koch’s classes not only shaped the 
young talents of Paul Green and 
Betty Smith, but of Thomas Wolfe, 
who wrote of his first year of play- 
writing: “I have written about peo- 
ple I have known, and concerning 
whom I feel qualified to write. They 
have suggested a train of thought 
that intensely interests me, and is, 
I believe, of vital importance to me.” 
And the influence of this American 
folk drama has been traced in such 
later works as Green’s In Abraham’s 
Bosom, Lula Vollmer’s Sun-Up, the 
Heywards’ Porgy and Lynn Riggs’s 
Green Grow the Lilacs. 

In 1925, after the Playmakers had 
been touring for seven years, the 
people of North Carolina decided 
that the group deserved a home of 
its own, and the present theatre was 
dedicated, a lovely pre-Civil War 
structure originally called the uni- 
versity ballroom and used for social 
functions until it was renamed 
Smith Hall by a Victorian genera- 
tion. The theatre was the first state- 
owned playhouse in the country to 
be dedicated to the writing and pro- 
ducing of a native drama. 


The Playmakers have established 
patterns that are followed by many 
university producing groups today— 
a theatre presenting plays for its 
community and welcoming the citi- 
zens on either side of the footlights; 
the touring of plays to other sec- 
tions of the state; establishment of 
a Bureau of Community Drama to 
assist theatre organizations through- 
out the state, with a traveling con- 
sultant to offer on-the-spot advice; 
establishment of a drama festival to 
which other groups might come, to 
learn and to show their achieve- 
ments; erection of an outdoor the- 
atre, and an experimental laboratory 
theatre for the performance of works 
of young students of playwriting. 


Today that same program con- 
tinues more energetically than ever. 
And the far-reaching effects of the 
first folk plays may be seen in the 
huge symphonic dramas that are 
performed to thousands each sum- 
mer throughout the Southeast, works 
which, in the main, draw the im- 
petus for their writing as well as 
their production from the Carolina 
Playmakers. Looking toward the 
future development of these works, 
Professor Koch once said of The 
Lost Colony, “I know of no better 
way toward an imaginative, a spirit- 
ual expression of our tradition of 
democracy.” 
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It has been noted that Samuel 
French, the play-publishing house, 
once regarded North Carolina as a 
“dead state,” with so little interest 
in theatre that it did not pay to dis- 
tribute the firm’s catalogues there. 
Today, largely through the inspira- 
tion of one man, and the energies 
and dedication of those who followed 
him, Chapel Hill is a theatre center 
both for its state and the Southeast 
as well, a center from which ema- 
nates living theatre throughout the 
region. 

—Alice Griffin 


Theatre, USA 
(Continued from page 83) 

Since its founding in 1938, the de- 
partment of drama at the UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS, Austin, has pre- 
sented 227 major productions in its 
three theatres, including new and ex- 
perimental plays by faculty and 
students, original full-length dance 
dramas, children’s theatre, and plays 
representing each period in the his- 
tory of drama. Twelve Shakespear- 
ean plays have been staged by B. 
Iden Payne in the authentic Eliza- 
bethan style which he introduced at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England. Theatre- 
in-the-round productions have been 
offered annually since 1940. Twenty 
full-time staff and faculty members 
teach sixty-six graduate and under- 
graduate drama courses leading to 
B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees in theatre. 
Guest instructors include _ several 
professional actors, playwrights and 
dancers. Thirty student assistants 
and fellows are employed each se- 
mester. A season of stock produc- 
tions was scheduled for the first half 
of this summer. 


Vermont 

ST. MICHAEL’S PLAYHOUSE in 
Winooski is the summer home of 
Players Incorporated, the dramatic 
group which has been touring this 
country for the past eight years, and 
overseas for the past five. St. Mi- 
chael’s College, located just outside 
Burlington, has engaged the com- 
pany for the past seven years as a 
means of offering entertainment for 
its summer-session students and va- 
cationists in the area. The Players, 
graduates of Father Gilbert V. Hart- 
ke’s well-known drama department 
at Catholic University, teach funda- 
mental drama courses during St. Mi- 
chael’s summer session. There they 
have the opportunity to vary the 
repertory of Shakespeare and Moli- 
ére which they customarily tour. 
This year’s fare has included The 
Teahouse of the August Moon, The 
Chalk Garden and The Little World 
of Don Camillo which Father Hartke 
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adapted from the novel by Giovanni 
Guareschi. During the school year, 
St. Michael’s is a liberal-arts college 
for men that offers two major stu- 
dent productions. 


Virginia 

At HOLLINS COLLEGE, a liberal- 
arts college for women with a well- 
rounded curriculum in the theatre 
arts, a student majoring in drama 
may specialize in one of the follow- 
ing subjects: theatre practice, thea- 
tre literature and history, speech and 
dance. In a well-equipped little thea- 
tre, four major productions and four 
student productions are offered each 
year. The major productions last 
year included Arms and the Man, 
The Medium and The Telephone, The 
Paper Rose (an original play by 
Kermit Hunter) and original dance 
dramas by Paula Levine. The senior- 
project play, produced entirely by 
students, was The Good Woman of 
Setzuan. Musical productions and 
operas are presented in conjunction 
with the music department. The 
school also has an outdoor theatre. 
The staff includes Kermit Hunter, 
author of symphonic dramas, Jack 
Andrews, Paula Levine and Dean 
Goodsell, chairman of the drama de- 
partment. 

The WILLIAM AND MARY THE- 
ATRE has moved to a new home on 
the campus of the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg. This well- 
equipped playhouse, seating 803, also 
contains television and radio studios. 
Great flexibility characterizes the 
stage area. The stage floor is equip- 
ped with trap doors to permit en- 
trances from below stage level; a 
counterweight system permits the 
raising of entire sets, and the theatre 
also has a cyclorama, a Century 
Magnatrol switchboard and an or- 
chestra lift which is operated hy- 
draulically. The southeast wing of 
the building contains a laboratory 
theatre for the production of original 
works. The first production given in 
this building was Romeo and Juliet 
in March. 


Wisconsin 

The department of dramatic arts 
at BELOIT COLLEGE provides two 
theatre seasons as training for stu- 
dents, and as a cultural service to 
the communities of southern Wiscon- 
sin and northern Illinois. During the 
winter a program of four major pro- 
ductions and several experimental 
offerings is presented in a _ well- 
equipped proscenium theatre by stu- 
dent members of the Beloit College 
Players. During the summer a ten- 
week season of plays performed in 


arena style is offered by a company 
of professional actors and student 
apprentices in the Court Theatre, lo- 
cated in the college art museum. The 
Beloit theatres have presented the 
premiéres of five plays, all by Ronald 
Elwy Mitchell of the University of 
Wisconsin. The repertory generally 
concentrates on classics — Ibsen, 
Sheridan, Shakespeare, Sophocles, 
Moliére and Shaw — and unusual 
modern plays such as Summer and 
Smoke and Blood Wedding. The win- 
ter theatre has a staff of two pro- 
fessional directors, Kirk Denmark 
and James Conover, who work with 
students assistants. The summer 
theatre employs a staff of twenty 
actors and technicians. 


Wyoming 

The UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
THEATRE, Laramie, operates 
throughout the year in a fully- 
equipped auditorium located on the 
campus. There are from thirty to 
forty performances a year. Academic 
theatre work leads to the B.A. and 
the M.A. degrees. The winter season 
offers a wide range of classical, his- 
torical and contemporary plays, as 
well as a number of experimental 
works. The ten-week summer season 
is devoted to popular scripts. A small 
paid resident company of senior and 
graduate students from other insti- 
tutions forms the core of the sum- 
mer producing group. The 1956-57 
winter season included The Moon Is 
Blue, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Amahl and 
the Night Visitors and Much Ado 
About Nothing. Among the 1957 
summer offerings are Anastasia, The 
Curse of an Aching Heart and Bus 
Stop. Touring of selected productions 
from the winter season is a standard 
feature of the theatre’s activities. 


“MY TEN 
FAVORITE PLAYS" 
OTTO A. HARBACH 

The veteran librettist and 
lyricist, whose career in the 
theater spans half a century, 
lists the following as _ his 
choices: 

Ben Hur 

. The Music Master 

. Trilby 

Peter Pan 

. Cyrano de Bergerac 
Julius Caesar 
Hamlet 

. Macbeth 

. Inherit the Wind 

. The Children’s Hour 
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Building a Theatre, 
Do-It-Yourself Style 
(Continued from page 67) 


step—a spacious, completely equip- 
ped stagehouse. To support this lux- 
ury we will remove the temporary 
stage and make room for an addi- 
tional hundred seats. Dressing rooms, 
scene dock and storage rooms will be 
built by the members as profits ac- 
cumulate, and will not be considered 
a formal step in our progress but a 
grim necessity created out of the 
frustrations of the production crews. 
So much for the future; now back to 
what we have actually accomplished. 


We examined many types of struc- 
tures with price and utility in mind. 
We settled on an Inland Steel Lok- 
Rib because it eliminated the costly 
item of structural framework (the 
sections support themselves as they 
are bolted together) and because it 
was advertised as a “do-it-yourself” 
operation. We wrote to the president 
of the company, enclosing a prospec- 
tus. He questioned our use of the 
Lok-Rib because of insulating prob- 
lems, but we had anticipated this in 
our design. Convinced that we had 
stumbled upon a solution to what 
had proved a handicap in the pro- 
motion of its building, the firm of- 
fered us our forty-by-eighty-foot 
shell at a substantial reduction be- 
cause of the experimental nature of 
the project. This became our pattern 
for approaching suppliers. We would 
try to uncover offbeat qualities in 
the product we were to use, then 
present our plans for it to the com- 
pany; in most cases we found eager 
co-operation and reduced rates. 


We appointed our treasurer as 
project business manager, and gave 
her requisite authority. Then we set 
up work groups in a number of cate- 
gories. 


We had planned to build our own 
seats at an estimated cost of about 
$6.12 each, when one of the local 
motion-picture houses closed (inferi- 
or popcorn, no doubt). We haggled. 
The film house sold us 160 seats (our 
requirement) for $100, on the condi- 
tion that we would chisel them loose 
and move them out within a week. 
We dismantied them, soaked the 
metal parts in drums of boiling lye, 
and wire-brushed them until they 
were clean; we sanded wood parts, 
and burned the upholstery. Then 
everything paintable was given many 
coats of gray industrial enamel. 
Through a friend who knew one of 
the bigwigs, we were able to get 
remnants of luxury-grade synthetic 
upholstery from Columbia Mills at 
clearance prices. The metal pans cov- 
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ering the bottoms of the seats are 
jewel-red; this wasn’t planned, but 
time was running out and Warren 
Tool Corporation offered to run the 
pans through its paint-spray assem- 
bly. 

Lighting is a matter that requires 
the presence of a genius in the group. 
We allocated 22 per cent of the total 
budget to this committee. It was es- 
sentially a one-man project in design 
and execution, but our man trained 
an assembly line of four carefully 
selected workers to put the spaghetti- 
like jumble of equipment together. 
We banked on lighting tricks to give 
our productions the flexibility and 
charm usually ruled out by a limited 
budget. Our electrical engineer sums 
up his objective as follows: “equip- 
ment for tomorrow’s needs, built 
with today’s funds at yesterday's 
prices.” He adds: “To achieve this 
we designed a switchboard utilizing 
automatic preset scene control, buy- 
ing dimmer drive motors and relays 
from government surplus houses. 
Local firms contributed metal panels 
and cubicles built to our specifica- 
tions.” 


The actual construction work at 
the theatre site was also intermin- 
able. Members maimed attempting 
engineering feats beyond their ca- 
pacities were sent on recuperative 
furloughs to the other two work 
groups. 

The trio responsible for raising the 
necessary funds was also functioning 
at this time. The year prior to the 
building process, to test the public’s 
appraisal of our schemes, we sent 
out invitations to forty-two promi- 
nent prospects to become patrons by 
donating $25 apiece to a_ building 
fund. We had one refusal. This ori- 
ginal list was expanded to several 
hundred persons, who were to be ap- 
proached by personal contact. Nor 
did we neglect industry and various 
commercial houses in the communi- 
ty. Of the committee of three, one 
contacted people of established thea- 
tre interest, another rooted out un- 
approached sources, while the other 
took over the herculean task of try- 
ing to sell the leaders of our indus- 
trial community. Eleven hundred 
contacts were made. When this com- 
mittee had reached the $6,000 mark, 
it gave the building committee the 
green light. With this amount we 
were assured of at least getting up 
the shell of the building. The fund- 
raising committee eventually secured 
$17,000 in amounts ranging from $1 
to $1,500. 


Enthusiasm cannot build a theatre 
for $25,000. But it induced suppliers 
to offer services and materials. The 


local English Ford dealer donated 
space for our off-lot projects. Brain- 
ard Steel gave two sixteen-foot tow- 
ers for metal scaffolding, for use in 
high-altitude jobs. Durig Construc- 
tion did our excavating, and the 
weather gave us unrelenting rain. 
Instead of starting actual construc- 
tion in June, 1956, we began in Sep- 
tember and faced winter weather 
and the need for paying for erection 
of the shell. (An engineering firm did 
it after donating the use of its heavy 
equipment.) Our printer joined the 
act by taking our mimeographed 
prospectus and turning it into hand- 
some books. In these volumes we in- 
cluded statements from our certified 
public accountant (he likes our 
shows and gives us this service), our 
statement of tax exemption (our 
lawyer is a member of our board of 
directors), a history of our group, a 
list of all past productions and civic- 
service productions, the architect’s 
sketch of the completed building, and 
a series of drawings illustrating the 
basic building and the proposed ex- 
pansions. These were turned over to 
the fund-raising committee. 

The determination of thirty-five 
people to have a theatre brought out 
cement crews to pour our floors at 
bargain prices, in forms built by car- 
penters (on their days off, at regular- 
time pay) from lumber donated by 
their employer. United States Gyp- 
sum Company studied our plans for 
acoustical accuracy and made rem- 
nants of acoustical board available 
at cost. One of the fundamentals of 
our acoustical plans was leaving the 
expandable aluminum-foil insulation 
exposed so that its irregular surface 
could absorb the sound. This was to 
be held in place by United States 
Gypsum expanded metal, painted 
black and bolted to two-by-two fur- 
ring strips. The metal was sold to us 
at scrap prices. And the president 
of Infra Insulation applauded our 
appreciation of his product, admitted 
a love of theatre generated by a wife 
who works in off-Broadway plays, 
and gave us a good price to prove 
his appreciation. 

The ground-breaking ceremony 
took place in September. The build- 
ing components had been delivered 
earlier, and contracts for the shell 
of the building were signed. While 
these contracts were being carried 
out, we worked evenings and week 
ends placing exterior drain tile, lay- 
ing the concrete block for the in- 
terior partitions, constructing the 
piers for the stage framing, water- 
proofing the exterior walls with as- 
phalt, pouring foundations, laying 
the block for the three furnace 
rooms, and receiving and sorting 
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hundreds of items of building ma- 
terials. 


As soon as the stage end of the 
building was erected, we framed in 
the stage-floor joists. We were for- 
tunate in being able to buy a quan- 
tity of two-by-eight inch lumber at 
a discount of about 40 per cent, from 
a lumberyard which was going out 
of business. The stage floor itself 
was constructed with common six- 
inch attic flooring, a third of which 
we had salvaged from our previous 
workshop theatre. The object in fin- 
ishing this part of the project first 
was twofold: to give us a place to 
store materials out of the sea of 
mud, and to give the cast a place to 
rehearse as soon as possible. 


Next we moved to the front of 
the building and framed in the facade 
with a three-foot-square grid of ver- 
tical two-by-sixes and _ horizontal 
two-by-fours, over which a tempo- 
rary tarpaulin was attached by a 
well-wishing crew from one of the 
local milis. The concrete block walls 
of the rest rooms and the ticket and 
concession booth were next in order 
of urgency. These walls were to sup- 
port the light bridge. 


Part of our agreement with the 
heating contractor included our do- 
ing that part of the necessary exca- 
vating and placing of ducts which 
we could handle. This included the 
excavating for and installation of 
two inches of rigid insulation around 
the perimeter of the building, and 
placing the main supply ducts into 
which the contractor could tap. We 
had devised a modified perimeter 
heating installation, with three fur- 
naces feeding hot-air chambers un- 
der the concrete floor slabs; the one 
in the lobby would keep a blanket of 
warm air over the glass front, and 
the others on either side of the au- 
ditorium would place a similar cur- 
tain of heat between the audience 
and the outside of the building. The 
main heat-supply ducts under the 
floor would keep the cencrete floors 
warm. 


The plumbing work was pretty 
much “hands off” for us. We had no 
plumbers in the group. Our contri- 
bution amounted to filling excava- 
tions and patching walls. 

Our nightly work sessions began 
to suffer from lack of attendance 
during a siege of sub-zero weather. 
The only comfortable job was that of 
fireman, which involved keeping the 
bonfire in the middle of the auditor- 
ium going, and keeping wet gloves 
and frozen boots from catching fire. 
Mortar literally froze while we were 
mixing it! 

Erecting our donated scaffolding, 
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we started to bolt the two-by-two 
wood furring strips to the metal 
building. These were suspended on 
the inside of the building, and their 
purpose was to provide a means of 
stapling the insulation. The commit- 
tee handling the acquisition and 
painting of the expanded metal lath, 
which was to form a protective cov- 
ering for the insulation, had com- 
pleted its project. Using wood screws 
and washers, this committee incased 
the interior with the lath. 


As soon as the heating ducts were 
laid and we were able to chip 
through the crust of frozen earth 
and move out the excess soil, we 
started to bring in gravel for the 
underslab work. This involved press- 
ing our entire force into service. 
With us at this time were two pro- 
fessional carpenters who worked 
evenings building the formwork for 
the auditorium levels. We supplied 
any muscle-power they needed, along 
with hot coffee and cheerful banter, 
and they in turn donated about $400 
worth of forming lumber. We did 
pay a nominal rate for their labor. 
After they were finished with the 
forming lumber, we cleaned it and 
consequently had about a five-year 
supply of set material. Since most of 
the lumber was two-inch stock, we 
have sets that are almost indestruc- 
tible. When the mass of forms was 
completed, the girls covered the 
gravel on the entire floor area with 
a layer of plastic moisture-barrier 
for which we found dozens of uses, 
and over this we carefully laid the 
six-inch wire mesh to reinforce the 
concrete. We had contacted the con- 
struction gang from Thomas Strip 
Division of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany about doing the concrete work. 
We agreed to supply the labor of 
hauling the concrete into the build- 
ing and placing it, and the construc- 
tion crew would do the smoothing 
and finishing. This was to be extra 
work for them, so our concrete ses- 
sions were Saturday-morning events. 


With opening date just three 
weeks off, we started the final push 
to complete the light bridge in order 
to give the lighting committee dust- 
proof enclosures for its sensitive 
equipment. Since relays can be noisy 
equipment, we built double walls in 
the light bridge and made additional 
provision for sound insulation. To at- 
tain our goal of complete supervision 
of the stage area from the light 
bridge, we used automotive safety 
glass in the vision panels, and sound- 
proofed the vision area by mounting 
(in rubber gaskets) quarter-inch 
plate glass in back of it. As fire pre- 
caution we lined the room with plas- 


terboard and poured a two-inch slab 
of concrete on the floor. 

The wood paneling for the grill- 
work in the lobby above the ticket 
booth was obtained from a scrap 
pile in one of the local lumberyards. 
(The finished product is one of our 
rare attempts at elegance.) Acous- 
tical material for the facing of the 
light bridge was obtained from 
United States Gypsum; it was made 
available to us at cost after the com- 
pany’s sound laboratory had assured 
the firm that our auditorium design 
“needed no acoustical correction.” A 
newly formed Art Guild volunteered 
assistance at this time and was im- 
mediately given the job of painting 
the interior and exterior woodwork. 
Since the membership was complete- 
ly tied up with assigned projects, the 
seat committee obtained assistance 
from any available friends who could 
handle power drills and screw driv- 
ers. 

Nightly rehearsals for our open- 
ing production, The Seven Year Itch, 
were a nightmare. The cast helped 
build while waiting for cues, and 
learned the art of projection by 
speaking over the roar of construc- 
tion and space heaters (in use until 
the heating system could be connect- 
ed). And the day of the opening was 
marked by bedlam. At three-thirty 
we blew a whistle and brought trucks 
to the door. Everything that wasn’t 
part of the building was hauled away 
to be stored. At four-thirty florists 
brought two truckloads of greens to 
be planted in interior boxes. The Art 
Guild, which had been inspired into 
organization by our success, arrived 
with paintings and sculpture for a 
lobby display. At six, photographers 
from area newspapers, Inland Steel 
and United States Gypsum arrived 
to begin chronicling our big night. 
And at the time of the Angelus, in 
moved the plumber to bestow sani- 
tary facilities, the heating man to 
connect the heat, and the bottling- 
company man to install a soft-drink 
dispenser (to increase our revenue 
during intermissions). The cham- 
pagne arrived for the party marking 
our opening, and at six-thirty we 
went home to burn our work clothes, 
scrub away the paint, and to return 
in less than an hour, looking (we 
hoped) casually elegant. 

They say the opening was a spark- 
ling occasion. We floated through 
the evening on our reflexes — our 
men in evening attire too tight for 
newly acquired muscles, and our 
women in long gloves to hide work- 
worn hands. We were glassy-eyed, 
but that was mistaken for smiles of 
accomplishment. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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BUILDING EXPENDITURES 
(as of May 20, 1957) 

Building, Transportation and 

Excavation $2,348 
Concrete 5,170 
Building Erection 1,584 
Cement Block 365 
Glass 484 
Lumber 
Chairs 
Insulation 
Slag 
Paint and Varnish 
Plumbing 
Septic Tank 
Electrical 
Heating 
Bulldozer Service 
Lighting and Sound 
Contingencies 


$26,638 


TOTAL— 
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Our Top Production—a Theatre 
(Continued from page 65) 


scenic arts, fine arts, stage lighting 
and design, costume design, dance, 
and the study of foreign languages. 
It received splendid co-operation 
from its membership, from the city 
of Hollywood, and from fraternal 
and service organizations in the mat- 
ter of securing meeting places. But 
as the theatre grew in material 
wealth, life became very difficult. 
Members stored supplies in their 
closets and garages, and local ware- 
houses provided odd corners for the 
same purpose. It got to the point 
that more time was spent collecting 
and returning stage materials than 
in actually setting up a production. 


Only a group composed of inter- 
ested volunteers could have survived 
such a situation. During this period 
the organization produced in audi- 
toriums in which audiences, actors 
and technicians were severely handi- 
capped, to put it mildly. The Little 
Theatre was not ungrateful for any 
stage; but we resolved that any 
structure which we acquired for per- 
manent occupancy would have ade- 
quate facilities for our work. Since 
we were in this frame of mind, it 
was actually a blessing in disguise 
that Hollywood, as a young town, 
had no abandoned factories, churches 
or other structures that might have 
appealed to us as objects of conver- 
sion to our own ends. There was no 
chance for us to warp our operation, 
as a means of fitting it into an exist- 
ing building. 


The theatre adopted a rigid policy 
of setting aside 25 per cent of the 
net proceeds from each production 
for a building fund. But this was a 
decidedly slow means of raising 
money. The city had given us a 
building site measuring 200 by 280 
feet, which was cleared and land- 
scaped. But inquiries about floating 
a bond issue proved negative, as did 
efforts to raise money by other 


means, despite the organization’s 
record of solvency. The result was 
that most of the theatre’s charter 
aims disappeared. What remained 
was actual play production—the only 
income-producing function. 

A ways-and-means committee was 
activated to raise money through a 
variety of activities ranging from 
bazaars to the collection and sale of 
wastepaper. Our workshop program 
was stepped up and used to augment 
the treasury. And meanwhile we 
were devoting much thought to ac- 
tual construction plans. After dis- 
carding the notion of moving our 
frame meeting hall to the new site, 
as well as the possibility of trying 
to buy an adequate structure, we 
drew up a set of plans, with the idea 
of doing our own construction work. 

We reasoned that our most feas- 
ible operation would involve limited 
seating, for which we could compen- 
sate by longer runs. So we settled 
on an auditorium to seat one hun- 
dred in fixed places, and provided for 
additional seating of a temporary 
nature for forty more persons at the 
rear of the orchestra section, as well 
as forty box seats located off the 
meeting room on the second-floor 
level. We decided on a twenty-by- 
forty-four-foot stagehouse with a 
proscenium measuring twenty-five 
feet wide by eighteen feet high. The 
foundation was to be capable of car- 
rying a structure tall enough to per- 
mit the flying of scenery; at one end 
of the stagehouse, we would have a 
twenty-by-twenty-foot shop area 
with dressing rooms located above it. 
We planned the entire project to 
permit construction, at a future date, 
of a second auditorium, seating some 
three hundred persons and using the 
same stagehouse; and we also re- 
served space for extending the basic 
side-stage area, as well as for re- 
hearsal halls, a wardrobe room and 
studio. 

In June, 1952, a group of ten mem- 
bers met at our site in the southwest 
section of Hollywood to start con- 
struction work. Our modest begin- 
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ning was this afore-mentioned shop, 
twenty by twenty feet, and utility 
room. Sand flew and progress was 
gratifyingly good until we started to 
dig the trench for the foundation 
that was common to the stagehouse. 
This had to be set nearly eight feet 
below the shop floor — and before 
long we had the unenviable job of 
digging through coral. Finally the 
excavation job was completed, and 
the foundation reinforced and poured. 
A mason was hired and the shop 
walls went up. The roof and belts 
for the utility room were formed 
and poured by four of our members 
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in the equivalent of a three-day pe- 
riod. (All this work, of course, had 
to be done in the odd hours compris- 
ing the members’ spare time.) A 
precast concrete roof was installed, 
and the shell was dedicated in Janu- 
ary, 1953, by Gloria Swanson and 
City Manager Joseph Watson. 

By the following June, the floor of 
the structure had been poured, and 
the shop was enclosed and actually 
in use for workship productions 
and our meetings. A rock driveway 
and parking area were the next proj- 
ects we tackled. But a crisis loomed 
unexpectedly: The auditorium in 
which we had been staging our major 
productions would not be available 
for the 1953-54 season, and a suit- 
able substitute was not available. 

This situation actually served to 
concentrate our building efforts. We 
decided to conduct our season at the 
building site, out of doors. A plat- 
form (twelve by twenty-four feet) 
was set up on the patio which some 
of our members had constructed 
from concrete steppingstones; an old 
drop was cut up to form a screen 
along the street—and in that impro- 
vised setting, The Legend of Sarah 
and The Children’s Hour were pre- 
sented. 

Meanwhile an excavating firm had 
set about digging in the areas marked 
out for the stagehouse and auditor- 
ium. By midwinter the stagehouse 
foundation, basement floor slab, 
foundation walls (six feet high) and 
scene dock were completed. Four of 
our members augmented the profes- 
sional crew, and it was their job to 
grade the auditorium area so that 
we could seat our audience in a ter- 
raced area which would approximate 
the final seating facilities. The 
twelve-by-twenty-four-foot platform 
which we had built for the two out- 
door productions was moved to a 
location which was the approximate 
site of the final acting area, and 
then connected to the shop by means 
of a catwalk. 

We finished the season with these 
facilities. During this time we as- 
sisted a crew of hired masons in con- 
structing a dressing-room area on 
the second-floor level of the shop; 
two of our members lifted the build- 
ing block, mixed mortar and erected 
scaffolding. The weather was not 
very co-operative about this point, 
but it did provide the spur to our 
determination to enclose the stage- 
house before the next season arrived. 
The latter job was made possible 
through the interest of two of the 
group’s patrons, Tom Kearns and 
Edward Foster of Meekins, Inc., who 
arranged for the necessary financing. 
By means of this cash backing, the 
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*Playhouse students Rell Lovejoy, Rick Sterry 
and Calvin Ward with Gene Raymond as 
Mercutio in scene from ** Romeo and Juliet” 
directed by Albert McCleery. Brilliant 
production which also starred John Drew 
Barrymore, Margaret O' Brien and Florence 
Reed, used 37 Playhouse students in cast. 


CHECK THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES 
Four theatres for frequent pro- 
ductions . .. Television and ra- 
dio studios ... Rooftop studio 
for dance and fencing... Pro- 
duction design workshop. 


generosity of subcontractors and 
supply houses in giving the Little 
Theatre extended credit, and the ef- 
forts of the membership in perform- 
ing all the physical labor except lay- 
ing the building block, the theatre 
was able to open indoors during the 
next season, 1954-55. 

Here is a detailed accounting of 
how we allocated our volunteer man- 
power in the construction process: 

Construction of concrete tie beam 
and pouring of scene-dock roof—four 
men, equivalent of six days; 

Forming four columns, each twen- 
ty-four feet high—four men, six days; 

Forming main beams (measuring 
fourteen inches by thirty-six inches 
by forty-four feet)—four men, four 
days; 

Placing precast concrete roof, set- 
ting and bolting angle irons, and 
bolting down roof—four men, two 
days; 

Sheathing roof-vent openings—two 
men, one day; 

Moving switchboard to electricians’ 
platform (located eighteen feet above 
floor)—-three men, one-half day; 

Constructing stairs, box office and 
electricians’ platform — three men, 
three days; 

Lighting catwalk—three men, two 
days; 


PASADENA 
PLAYHOUSE 


COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 


Installing improvised grid — 
men, two days; 

Installing framing from shop in 
stagehouse, framing of walls and in- 
stallation of semipermanent panels 
in both shop and stagehouse — six 
men, two days; 

Hanging six doors—one man, one 
day; 

Construction of temporary stage— 
three men, two days; 


four 


Painting (trimming)—five women, 
two days; 

Painting walls—three men, three 
days. 


The stagehouse was put into op- 
eration, and a stage (fourteen feet 
deep, with a twenty-foot proscenium) 
was built, leaving enough floor area 
to accommodate a hundred specta- 
tors. At last the entire Little Thea- 
tre program was housed in its own 
building—including three-act pro- 
ductions as well as workshop pre- 
sentations, summer stock and junior- 
group events. 

Last June marked the fifth year of 
our building process. The building is 
not yet complete. But we are hope- 
ful that the past season will pave 
the way for refinancing the entire 
project and completing it within a 
period of twelve to eighteen months. 
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Drama's Return to Religion 
(Continued from page 19) 

on by a line of dedicated persons, 
and on its divine side, by the action 
of God in history—‘in time and of 
time.” This action, and the relation- 
ships involved in it, may be called 
the supreme drama. As theatre, it is 
set forth in the medieval mystery 
plays, which, even when produced 
today, exercise upon their audiences 
an overwhelming power. Artistically, 
they are naive in any comparison 
with the Greek tragedies; philosoph- 
ically, they are simplified for pur- 
poses of popular appreciation; yet as 
drama they succeed because they 
combine the everyday with the eter- 
nal. 

Today there are many authors of 
religious drama, some writing ex- 
plicitly in a language recognized as 
religious, some implicitly with no 
mention of God, sin, redemption. In 
England this development began 
about thirty years ago. John Mase- 
field, who had written several plays 
of this type and was soon to become 
poet laureate, was invited to write a 
play for performance in Canterbury 
Cathedral. The Coming of Christ 
was played at Whitsuntide (the time 
of the ancient mystery perform- 
ances) in 1928. This constitutes a 
landmark; the church, by inviting 
drama into the central shrine of 
English Christendom, had registered 
its acceptance of the art as a part- 
ner, breaking the long Puritan spell. 

Canterbury also saw the first ma- 
jor play of T. S. Eliot, foremost 
dramatist of English-speaking Chris- 
tianity. Murder in the Cathedral was 
commissioned for the Canterbury 
Festival in 1935—-eight performances 
in the Chapter House, which seats 
five hundred people. With this play 
the past and the present came to- 
gether after a fashion which may be 
likened to a clap of thunder. Its 
form is close to that of Greek trag- 
edy, with a chorus and highly for- 
malized scenes. Its story deals with 
Archbishop Becket, who was mur- 
dered in his own cathedral and be- 
came the foremost British saint of 
the Middle Ages. But its first 
audiences, knowing that they were 
sitting not a hundred yards from the 
spot where the original murder was 
done, knew also that the motives 
behind that murder were as much 
alive in Hitler’s Germany as in 
the England of 1170; and that 
when the knights came forward to 
break the formal pattern of tragedy 
by saying, “We beg you to give us 
your attention for a few moments,” 
they were speaking out of time— 
simultaneously in our time and 
theirs. They knew too that the 


chorus, asking forgiveness because 
they “shut the door and sit by the 
fire’ when the hour of decision ap- 
proaches, were speaking for us, as 
much as for themselves. From this 
moment on, religious drama in Eng- 
land became relevant. 


Eliot, however, was determined 
that, in so far as he was concerned, 
it should become not only relevant 
but contemporary in setting and 
character. His three plays since 
Murder in the Cathedral have all 
been such. The Family Reunion 
(1939) took a portion of the Orestes 
myth and transplanted it, not mere- 
ly into the last century as O'Neill 
did in Mourning Becomes Electra 
(his most deeply admired play in 
England) but into our own. Eliot’s 
study of the process of salvation by 
which the curse is lifted has many 
Greek elements in its composition, 
but it is a twentieth-century hero 
who is sent out “to the worship in 
the desert.” And though his state- 
ment of the Christian experience in 
this and in the postwar plays, The 
Cocktail Party and The Confidential 
Clerk, may seem austere and esot- 
eric, there is no doubt that his char- 
acters are true to our own day, or 
that he penetrates more deeply and 
disturbingly into their souls than any 
other playwright now at work. 


Of the next generation, the most 
influential representative is Christo- 
pher Fry. He came into the theatre 
by the same route as Eliot; his first 
play, The Boy with a Cart, was writ- 
ten for the same Bishop of Chiches- 
ter who had been responsible for the 
Canterbury beginnings, and his two 
other excursions into playwriting 
before the war were both piéces 
d@occasion for church events. In 1948 
he wrote the Canterbury Festival 
play, Thor, with Angels; and in 1951 
he accepted a commission from the 
Religious Drama Society of Great 
Britain for a play to tour the prin- 
cipal cathedrals and churches as 
part of the Festival of Britain. The 
result was A Sleep of Prisoners. Al- 
though most of his subject matter 
(Sleep excluded) has so far been 
drawn from the past, Fry is no his- 
torical dramatist; the life of men 
seems to come vividly alive to him 
at any point in time, and tq reflect 
our own life as he sees it. To Fry, 
the first lesson is to have the cour- 
age to live with your brothers; his 
religion is “exploration into God” 
(my italics), a religion of search 
rather than of revelation. 

This is true of the writing of a 
number of his contemporaries; and 
the drama of search is a crucially 
important part of religious drama 
today. It reflects the state of mind 
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and soul of most of the audience who 
in the last few years have flocked 
to plays of a kind unsalable before 
the war. Perhaps the most valu- 
able function which drama can per- 
form at this time is to show men 
their own perplexities, and open 
some roads for them to find “the 
greater than human.” Yet it can also 
offer some hint of the Christian 
answer to those who are ready to 
take it, or at least to listen to it. 


From all this it will be seen that 
the author feels the main function 
of religious drama to be prophetic. 
On a stage the nature of the rela- 
tionship between God and man can 
be shown forth, as it operates with 
such infinite diversity in human life. 
This prophecy may concern itself 
with Biblical stories and characters, 
or it may be expressed through quite 
other material, not apparently reli- 
gious. Apart from Eliot, Graham 
Greene provides an obvious ex- 
ample: In The Living Room a sordid 
story, told in a manner most critical 
of the Catholic Church, is used to 
bring out in the end the saving 
power of the Catholic faith; and in 
The Potting Shed a miracle is seen 
not as magic but as the operation of 
a supernatural law. That the theatre 
is able and willing once more to re- 
ceive this kind of play is a hearten- 
ing sign. 

While the theatre has been open- 
ing its doors to religious drama, the 
church has gone on developing that 
type of drama’s use. During the war 
the traveling company of the Pil- 
grim Players was admitted into hun- 
dreds of churches of all denomina- 
tions, and since then there are few 
churches in Britain which would re- 
fuse to house a play of a suitable 
kind. Drama is a good way of re- 
minding people of the truths which 
have become dull because they are 
too familiar, and of showing them to 
the surprisingly large number of 
people who have never taken them 
in. It is also one of the best of com- 
munal activities, since many kinds of 
skill are used. And the rich heri- 
tage of ancient buildings provides a 
series of opportunities for the cre- 
ation of special kinds of drama in 
uniquely lovely settings. 

But all this depends for its value 
on the maintenance of standards. A 
distressingly large proportion of re- 
ligious drama is sentimental mush, 
abominably presented. In Britain the 
Religious Drama Society was found- 
ed as long ago as 1929 to strive for 
a decent standard in the writing and 
presentation of plays; and through 
its library and advisory services, its 
summer schools and traveling ad- 
viser, it has done a good deal. 
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The struggle is on two fronts, 
theological and theatrical. A play 
about God is only valuable if the 
writer has a thought-out view of 
God, only if he knows something of 
the science of the knowledge of God 
which we call theology, and of the 
nature of the religious impulse in his 
human characters. Here, as in other 
arts, the actual acceptance of a spe- 
cific creed is not the test; the neces- 
sary conditions are that while the 
artist is working in this field, he be 
willing to place himself sincerely 
and humbly in the position of a be- 
liever and accept the influence of 
this belief (which he must under- 
stand) upon the imaginative process 
in the creation of his play or his 
part or his production. 

It is equally necessary that he 
should know his job as an artist. The 
second front is the theatrical, and 
the battle is against the idea that, 
because a play is religious, some sort 
of divine grace will make it good 
despite the fact that no one con- 
nected with the production knows 
how to make a play or stage a 
show. It is true now, as in the Mid- 
dle Ages when the mystery plays 
were written for amateur actors, 
that the nonprofessional, who holds 
a strong conviction and is willing to 
work hard, can in certain circum- 
stances do this job as well as the 
professional. But it does not at all 
follow that the show can do without 
professional skill; the simplicity and 
directness which serve an actor best 
in this kind of work still need the 
disciplines of the theatre to present 
them. The ideal should be, as in 
the York mystery plays which are 
still produced in their ancient city, 
that the professional, the amateur, 
the skilled leader and technician, and 
the willing assistants from the city 
come together to make a common 
offering. 

Since this article is based on ex- 
perience primarily English, it is good 
to be able to end with an American 


experiment. To try to meet the need 
for trained leaders in this field, and 
to promote the integration of the 
theological and theatrical interests 
in the subject, Union Theological 
Seminary in New York inaugurated 
a three-year program in religious 
drama last fall. This balances a 
course of study in the plays with 
a workshop devoted to teaching 
technical skills and to actual stage 
production. During the first semes- 
ter several of these works were 
given. First came Philip Turner’s 
Christ in the Concrete City, a mod- 
ern play for a small group staged in 
both hall and chancel; then the York 
Nativity Play in the chancel, and 
Henzie Raeburn’s The Beginning of 
the Way in the hall—two different 
treatments of the Nativity theme; 
and then a pair of short plays, The 
House by the Stable and its sequel 
Grab and Grace, by Charles Wil- 
liams, one of England’s foremost 
Christian poets. As the program de- 
velops, plays of a less explicit kind 
will find a place in it; but it will be 
subjected to the excellently search- 
ing test of an audience which will 
demand both the values cited above. 

This experiment is of. course not 
the first or the only one in the 
United States; but it may have a 
special significance. There is now a 
great opportunity for American 
writers in this field. What they do 
may influence religion and theatre 
alike. Many of the new ideas which 
have enlivened the British theatre 
in the last few years have come from 
the writers and producers of reli- 
gious plays; and there is no reason 
why the same should not be true in 
America. The two forces, linked in 
their beginnings, can once more in- 
terplay with benefit to both. The 
theatre needs to have restored to it 
the dignity of its ancient heritage; 
and the religious yearnings and 
strivings of mankind need the means 
of expression which drama can give. 
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The Genesis and Exodus of the Play 
(continued from page $3) 


read the complete files of the New 
York Times and the Chattanooga 
Times, the day-to-day and hour-to- 
hour accounts of Dayton’s sweltering 
carnival, We searched out every book 
on the Darrow-Bryan clash, and even 
uncovered a stinging essay from the 
more remote viewpoint of George 
Bernard Shaw. We tried to learn 
about Bryan, Darrow and Mencken 
as if they were father, brother and 
son. Our notes would have made six 
plays. Having allowed the juices to 
flow through us, we put aside the 
facts and let the fiction take over. 
The writing of the play was a joy. 
We met at six each morning, alter- 
nating houses. We acted out all the 
parts, noisily if not expertly. We 
cried and we laughed. And the char- 
acters of Drummond and Brady and 
Hornbeck and Cates sat down beside 
us and started to speak their lines. 
Let no young playwright despair. 
Twelve managers turned down the 
play. It went back in our file draw- 
ers to sit, unproduced, for five long 
years. Then Margo Jones happened. 
You can’t say that you “met Miss 
Jones.” Her flash-flood personality 
enveloped you. Margo’s energy, drive 
and showmanship were like light- 


ning flashes. Her theatre in Dallas 
is still filled with her matchless elec- 


tricity. She heard about the play; 
she phoned Harold Freedman, the 
Buddha of Brandt and Brandt, the 
dean of play agents. “Do you know 
what this play is about?” he asked 
her in that loud telephone whisper 
for which he is famous. “It would 
be very daring to do in the heart of 
the Bible Belt.” Margo allowed that 
she wanted to do daring plays. Har- 
old Freedman, who had faith in the 
work since its inception, thought 
Dallas might be the litmus-paper 
test. Margo read it. Her lightning 
flashes lit up the sky. The play had 
gone through many drafts, perhaps 
a half dozen. The promise of an 
actual production was the impetus 
for still another rewrite, another 
polishing of the script, line by line. 
With the script in hand, we flew to 
Dallas. 

On New Year’s Eve, 1954, we stood 
on the rooftop of Margo’s theatre 
and helped her change the sign from 
54 to ’55, while her devoted audience 
below cheered and toasted the the- 
atre with champagne. But New 
Year’s Eve was pale in any compari- 
son with opening night of the play 
ten days later. The theatre rocked. 
We all went back to Margo’s apart- 
ment and waited for the reviews. 
Margo made everybody in the room 
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read them out loud, over and over 
again. And then she kicked off her 
shoes and danced and sang in the 
center of the floor, with tears run- 
ning down her cheeks. 


But how often does a promising 
premiére in an intimate theatre come 
a cropper on Broadway! And how 
fortunate we were that Herman 
Shumlin had long been interested in 
the play. He liked the changes we 
had made, and although it was late 
in the season, he decided to produce 
and direct the play in New York. We 
were delighted by his daring ap- 
proach to the production: He was 
determined to get all the fever and 
fervor of that inflamed community 
onto the stage, regardless of cost. 
Lee flew to Hollywood, Shumlin flew 
to Paris—searching for the right 
star. Defeated, we all met again in 
New York. Shumlin had tried to 
phone Paul Muni in California with- 
out success, then learned to his sur- 
prise that Muni was a few blocks 
away at a New York hotel. We 
phoned. No, Mr. Muni was not inter- 
ested in being in a play. He was here 
for a holiday. The Shumlin sales- 
manship won out: Muni agreed to 
read the script. Eighteen hours later 
he signed the contract. It was too 
early in the morning for stenogra- 
phers; we typed it ourselves. 

The feeling of an arena, of a cock- 
pit, natural to the Dallas production, 
was heightened still further by 
Shumlin’s adroit use of the crowd. 
And watching Muni crawl into the 
skin of Henry Drummond was mirac- 
ulous to behold. Each day of re- 
hearsal, each day of the Philadelphia 
tryout, we polished still more. Then 
came the New York opening. 

It was like “Dreams of Glory” in 
the Steig cartoons. When the au- 
dience began shouting “Author! Au- 
thor!,”” we thought they were joking. 
This was an old gag with us; we had 
often kidded that someday we'd go 
to a performance of Othello and 
shout “Author!” But Mrs. Muni 
(Bella, the love of our lives) dragged 
us onto the stage. Muni said one 
thing: “I love the words.” 

When reviews are good, when busi- 
ness is booming, when you have a 
solid hit, this should be the time to 
say “they lived happily ever after.” 
The “Standing Room Only” sign was 
out with great frequency from the 
day of the Broadway opening, April 
21, 1955, until early September, by 
which time an eye-tumor had forced 
Muni out of the play. Only Shumlin, 
Mrs. Muni and the authors knew as 
they watched that Monday-night per- 


formance that this might be Muni’s 
last time on a stage. He played mag- 
nificently. He, too, knew that the next 
day he would go to the hospital. But 
Bella Muni, with tears in her eyes, 
grabbed our hands as we stood in 
the rear of the theatre and said: 
“We'll be back by Christmas.” 


Daringly, Herman Shumlin closed 
the play, but announced its reopen- 
ing within two weeks with a new 
star, Melvyn Douglas. Broadway 
scoffed. How could a suave matinée 
idol follow Muni? With only two 
weeks of rehearsal, Douglas proved 
he was an heir to Muni’s greatness. 
The second Broadway opening night 
was as thrilling as the first. The 
critics tossed their hats in the air 
for a new Douglas, and saluted the 
genius of Shumlin’s direction and his 
courage in the face of near tragedy. 

There was a third Broadway open- 
ing night on December 1, 1955. The 
display signs and the marquee still 
read “Melvyn Douglas in Inherit the 
Wind.” The audience settled back. 
Douglas walked out in front of the 
curtain. The audience gave a gasp 
of disappointment—he wasn’t in 
make-up or costume. Then Douglas 
made one of the most eloquent un- 
derstatements we have ever heard. 
“According to the rules of Actors’ 
Equity,” he said, “we must make an 
announcement from the stage when 
there is a cast substitution. Tonight 
the role of Henry Drummond will be 
played by Paul Muni.” Bella Muni, 
standing with us in the back of the 
theatre, grabbed our hands again 
while the audience was cheering. 
“Merry Christmas!” she said. 


The play has had many opening 
nights since, in cities across America 
where the Douglas-touring company 
played for nearly an entire year. 
The night it opened in Hollywood, 
July 17, 1956, Muni (on a brief vaca- 
tion from the Broadway company) 
came on stage to congratulate Doug- 
las and to thank him for all he had 
done in New York. 


It was the 779th Broadway per- 
formance of Inherit the Wind when 
Muni triumphantly left the play on 
June 1, 1957, making it the longest- 
running drama then on Broadway. 
But there was still another opening 
night on June 2, when Ed Begley, 
discarding his flamboyant airs as Wa- 
ter-Boy-for-the-Great-Unwashed, put 
on the purple galluses and probing 
cynicism of his own opponent. 

This printing of the play must be 
dedicated to the five most unforget- 
table people we’ have known: Margo 
Jones, Herman Shumlin, Paul Muni, 
Melvyn Douglas and Ed Begley. Six: 
Please include Bella. 
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“Greatest of Juliets" 
(Continued from page 64) 


thank you for your beautiful inter- 
pretation of this enchanting charac- 
ter. I have never in my life seen in- 
tellectual and poetical feeling more 
exquisitely combined.” 

Besides Juliet, her repertory in 
this country during her four tours 
included Rosalind, Viola, Amy Rob- 
sart, Pauline in The Lady of Lyons, 
Julia in The Hunchback, and Lady 
Teazle in The School for Scandal. 
Beatrice in Much Ado About Noth- 
ing, which she also played, and Lady 
Teazle were not too successful, and 
she soon ceased impersonating them. 
In 1877 at Augustin Daly’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre in New York, Cymbeline 
was revived for the first time in 
many years with John Drew as Clo- 
ten, Eben Plympton as Posthumus, 
and Adelaide Neilson as an exquisite 
Imogen. In 1880, again in New York, 
playgoers were indebted to her for 
the opportunity to see a Shakespear- 
ean play rarely given, Measure for 
Measure; without an actress of her 
popularity, managers hesitated to 
produce it. 


Her popularity and reputation 
were considerable, indeed. Frederick 
Warde, who acted with her in his 
earlier years, has this to say in his 
Fifty Years of Make-Believe: “As I 
look back over the intervening years, 
I recall her performances as Juliet, 
Rosalind, and Pauline distinctly, and 
though I have seen many excellent 
renditions of those parts by ladies of 
great ability and personal attraction, 
I have never seen the equal of 
Adelaide Neilson.” 

Listen to James G. Huneker, au- 
thoritative appraiser of art and mu- 
sic as well as the theatre: “Was there 
ever such a Juliet, ever such a Viola, 
ever such a Rosalind? Emphatically 
no. . . . Adelaide Neilson was the 
perfect incarnation of Shakespeare’s 
Viola.” 

William Winter called her “the 
best representative of Shakespeare’s 
Juliet, Viola and Imogen who has 
appeared on the stage in our time, 
or, probably, in any time.” Nor did 
her magnificent interpretations cease 
with Imogen. Her portrayal of Isa- 
bella in Measure for Measure in 
London (1876) elicited from Joseph 
Knight, illustrious critic of the Athen- 
aeum and contributor to the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, such 
phrases as “admirable,” “perfectly 
expressed,” “incapable of improve- 
ment,” and from Westland Marston, 
critic and playwright, the statement 
that “her triumph in the part was 
as deserved as it was_ signal.” 
“Rarely,” he said of one of the 
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scenes, “has an audience in the midst 
of a play been taken so by storm. She 
was thrice recalled amidst an agita- 
tion of delight rarely indeed par- 
alleled.” 

There were dissident voices, but 
they were few; and they were raised 
not to damn her ability but to accord 
it a less exalted niche. John Ranken 
Towse allowed her Juliet “a measure 
of dramatic genius, but not of the 
high, inventive, intellectual type. Her 
natural intelligence was ample, her 
artistic equipage sufficient, but not 
remarkable.” Nevertheless, he placed 
her “if not the first, among the great 
Juliets.” But her Viola, to him, was 
“less satisfactory to a critical taste. 

. She was too buxom, gay, and 
debonair.” The English critics were 
unanimous in hailing her Juliet but 
were divided in estimating her por- 
trayal of Viola and Rosalind. Many 
were far less enthusiastic than their 
American brethren. 

And what did Adelaide Neilson 
herself have to say about the role of 
Juliet? When asked by the wife of 
General George E. Pickett how she 
learned to play it so well, she re- 
plied: “Oh, one does not learn to play 
Juliet. Either one is Juliet or one is 
not; that is all.” An actress spends 
years trying to learn Juliet, she con- 
tinued, and then “when she essays 
the part she finds that she is long 
past the time when there is a possi- 
bility of ever being Juliet. If there 
was such a period in her life it was 
away back when life was young; 
when the sun had just risen on the 
new day; when the rose was in the 
bud and the dew lay sparkling on 
the folded petal; when life was pal- 
pitant with youth and the first dawn- 
ing of love’s vision; when all is emo- 
tion and intuition, and the cold and 
stony prompter, Reason, has not ap- 


peared with the whisper, ‘But Juliet - 


would not have said it in that way; 
she would have used a falling inflec- 
tion here and an emphasis there and 
an upward glance somewhere else.’ 
When Reason takes hold of Juliet she 
dies more promptly than Romeo’s 
dagger could have done away with 
her. There is a time in the life of 
every woman when she knows what 
Juliet would have done, and if she 
does not do it then—ah, it is too 
late!” 

In 1865 she had married Philip 
Henry Lee, mentioned earlier as a 
possible benefactor; but the marriage 
proving unhappy for both, she se- 
cured a New York divorce in 1877. In 
what was to prove her last engage- 
ment in America, she was supported 
by Edward Compton, a capable young 
English actor to whom, some reports 
claim, she was secretly married. With 
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prophetic presentiment, upon the con- 
clusion of her final performance at 
Booth’s Theatre, May 24, 1880, she 
spoke the following words to an en- 
thusiastic house: “It seems to me 
that I am leaving not only friends, 
but happiness itself; that the skies 
can never again be so bright as they 
have been to me here, nor flowers 
bloom, nor music sound any more.” 
They didn’t. For within three months 
she was dead. 

According to some accounts, on her 
return to England she planned to re- 
tire; according to others, she was 
assiduously studying the role of Lady 
Macbeth, which she did not mean to 
attempt until she was forty. Various 
other rumors about her future plans, 
as well as about her past life, sprang 
into print. One friend related that 
Miss Neilson had lost almost every- 
thing in New York investments in 
1875, but that in her remaining five 
years she had amassed 30,000 pounds. 
Certain it is that during the finan- 
cial distress of 1877 in New York, she 
parted with some of her holdings 
four lots on the northeast corner of 
Broadway and 8l1st Street. 


It was during the course of a ride 
in the Bois de Boulogne, with Comp- 
ton, that she stopped for a glass of 
iced milk. Shortly thereafter she was 
seized with an attack of “neuralgic 
cramps in the stomach, a disease 
from which she had long suffered at 
intervals.” Removed from the car- 
riage, she was carried to the Chalet 
Restaurant, and there, on a sofa in 
the reception room, after twelve 
hours of agonized suffering, she died 
on August 15, 1880. From the first, 
according to one of her early biog- 
raphers, there was no hope. “Her ill- 
ness was a complication of troubles, 
and death was the only possible end.” 

Yet her large heart and generous 
spirit reached beyond the grave to 
comfort and to help scores of Eng- 
lish actors and actresses who had 
reason to remember and bless her 
name. All too aware of the difficul- 
ties and misfortunes of an actor's 
life, she left instructions with her 
executor for the establishment of a 
“Neilson Fund,” of which Sir Henry 
Irving, John L. Toole and Clement 
Scott were the trustees. “Often and 
often,” wrote the latter, “this Neil- 
son gift has rebuilt a ruined home, 
healed the sick, started afresh a lost 
career, and eased many a heavy 
heart.” 


Despite her humble, almost sordid, 
beginnings, Adelaide Neilson soared 
to the summit of artistic achieve- 
ment. We are told that she was in- 
vited everywhere, that artists begged 
for the opportunity to paint her, and 
that, had she desired, she might have 


married into the peerage. But what 
pleased her most was that when she 
played Juliet, the balcony scene was 
sometimes held up and prolonged by 
the gallery boys. What were they 
doing? Blowing resounding kisses at 
her. 


Tenting Tonight 
(continued from page 21) 

times a year and, in an industry 
noted for its aggressive individual- 
ism, exhibit a remarkably co-opera- 
tive spirit. As one manager has ex- 
pressed it: “We all have the same 
goal, so why not work things out 
together?” They discuss mutual 
problems (Who gets first chance at 
booking a desired musical? Ans.: 
The first tent theatre in the area); 
they offer advice to newcomers 
(How much money is needed to 
finance a musical tent theatre? 
Ans.: At least $150,000); and take 
up such matters as proper tent con- 
struction and safety permits. 

The managers are an enthusiastic 
group. They feel they’re bringing 
theatre to new audiences; many peo- 
ple, brought up on films or tele- 
vision, are making their first con- 
tact with living theatre via these 
musical tents. The managers are 
making theatre accessible; most mu- 
sical tent theatres are in the sub- 
urbs, near where people live and 
where they do their shopping. And 
the movement is establishing theatre 
as a community enterprise; the ma- 
jority of the backers are doctors, 
lawyers, bankers, druggists, dentists, 
housewives, and other persons in the 
area. 

After the first season, virtually 
every musical tent theatre is back 
at the same stand the following 
year. Profits are small but, as David 
Holtzmann has said: “You have less 
headaches than with the usual sum- 
mer theatre and you have a lot more 
fun.” 
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tion or articles for leading maga- 
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It’s a complete list of magazine 
and book publishers for aspiring au- 
thors, with addresses and telephone 
numbers. Tells you where to send 
your manuscript. For your free copy 
of this valuable reference aid, write 
to: DANIEL $. MEAD, Dept. TA-3 

419 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 
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